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PREFACE. 



In the year 1825 Goethe had, as we are told by Ecker- 
mann, the gratification of hearing from an Englishman < that 
the interest felt by his countrymen in the German language 
was already considerable, and was growing daily, so that 
there was no young Englishman of good family who did not 
learn German.* How much more rejoiced would Goethe, 
who had a great admiration for everything English, have 
been, could he have lived to see the vast progress which the 
study of German has made in this country since that time; 
could he have lived to witness the general acknowledgment of 
German as an essential element of a liberal education for the 
merchant, the scholar, and the man of science ; the warm ap- 
preciation of German poetry by all well-educated English- 
men ; and the official recognition of the German language and 
literature in the great seats of learning in this country. The 
last-mentioned circumstance, in particular, has greatly con- 
tributed to raise the standard of the study of German. It is 
now universally admitted that German must be studied as 
a classical language, and that the great authors of Germany 
require, and fully deserve a more scholarly interpretation than 
they received in former times. In my editions of German 
Classics I have long ago acted on this principle, and I have 
spared no pains to edit them — to the best of my ability — in 
the jnanner in which Greek and Latin Classics have been 
edited by learned commentators. 

As to this volume, which forms the first part of the series of 
German Classics confided to my editorship by the Delegates 
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of the Clarendon Press, I will be brief. My commentary to 
Egmont is the result of several years' study and labour. This 
drama is replete with historical allusions, far more so than is 
generally supposed. On account of this fact, I have carefully 
studied all the original sources, and have accordingly ejt- 
plained almost every passage which has a historical bearing. In 
doing so I have thought it right to quote verbatim those pas- 
sages from Strada's work on the * Belgian War,* upon which 
nearly all the historical allusions in the drama are founded. 
These passages I have given both in the Latin original and 
in an English translation; thinking that the former will be 
of interest to classical students, and the latter absolutely 
necessary to those who may not be acquainted with Latin, 
For my references to that remarkable work I have used 
the 1 2mo, edition printed at Rome in 1648, which consists 
of two volumes. Goethe required for his purpose the first 
volume only, the title of which runs, * Famiani Stradae Roman! 
E Societate Jesu de Bello Belgico Decas Prima. Ab Excessu 
Caroli V. Imp. etc.*' 

In point of language this drama is (particularly in the 
conversations between the citizens) perhaps more difficult 
than any other German classical work ; and therefore, know- 
ing as I do from practical experience, how necessary it is to 
remove all unusual difficulties from the path of the student 
of German, I have given such explanations and renderings of 
idiomatic phrases, as seemed to me needful for the generality 
of readers. In this task I have found considerable help in 
the two excellent translations of Egmont, which this country 
is fortunate enough to possess. I refer to the English version 
by Miss Swanwick, the well-known learned translator from 
Greek and German, and to the recent translation by the 

* The well-known and learned commentator Heinrich Diintzqr was 
the first to accumulate a mass of historical and other information with 
reference to Goethe's Egmont^ in his valuable running Commentary, 
published in 1854, ^"^ 1^'^ minute researches have considerably lightened 
my task in collecting the necessary materials. 
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accomplished scholar, Mr. A. D, Coleridge. The other trans- 
lations of Egmont, published in this country and in America, 
are of but small value. 

The Notej will also be found to contain a number of gram- 
matical and etymological remarks, and various philological 
comparisons, referring to modem and ancient languages. The 
text of the original has been carefully revised, and Arguments 
have been prefixed to each Act. 

The chief modem sources which I have used for the His- 
torical Introduction are the well-known works of Schiller, 
Prescott, and Motley on the History of the Netherlands ; and 
likewise the elaborate introduction to the Correspondance de 
Philippe Ily by the learned Belgian archivist, M. Gachard, 
and the excellent vindication of Egmont and Horn, based dn 
authentic documents, which has been published by M. T. 
Juste, under the title Le Comte d^ Egmont et le Comte d^Horne, 

In the Critical Analysis I have given the history of the com- 
position of the drama, in accordance with the data gathered 
from Goethe's own writings; and I have also availed myself 
in my criticisms of his own opinions on his production, which 
give us the right clue to the standpoint from which the critic 
ought to view his drama. I have further given nearly all the 
salient points of Schiller's criticism on Egmont. 

It is to be hoped that the Life of Goethe — brief and 
incomplete as it is — will be useful to those to whom the sub- 
ject is new, and will, at least, lead them on to peruse the 
works pointed out as giving full information on the life and 
writings of our author. The appended Bibliographical Tables 
— arranged according to subjects — will show at a glance the 
principal works of Goethe, with the date of their composition, 
and the existing English translations. 

In conclusion I have to render my thanks to the Rev. G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A., who has given me much assistance in my task, 
and to whom I should like to be able to express my gratitude 
as warmly as I feel it. 
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In issuing the Second Edition I have most carefully revised 
the Text, and in doing so I have availed myself to a consider- 
able extent of Dr. Strehlke's edition, which is based on the 
poet's own MS., deposited in the Royal Library of Berlin, and 
on the editio princeps of the drama. 

March, 1 878. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

It is a highly gratifying fact, that a third issue of this volume 
was required so soon after the appearance of the Second Edi- 
tion. It testifies above all to the increasing popularity of the 
present drama as a School Classic in this country, where some 
kind of prejudice seems to have existed against it. In Ger- 
many Goethe's Egmont has long been adopted as a German 
School Classic ; otherwise I should certainly never have issued 
it as a Text Book for young students in this country. All 
that is required is, that this drama should be considered from 
the right point of view and should be studied as a Classic. In 
order to facilitate this task, I furnished it — ^already in the First 
Edition — with such a critical and historical apparatus as seemed 
to me requisite for this purpose. In issuing the Third Edi- 
tion I have, besides, thoroughly revised the Notes y a number 
of which I have given in a condensed form, without detracting 
anything from their substance. I also have added such expla- 
nations as seemed to me absolutely necessary; and lastly, 
I have given the Text in a form which will be found more 
acceptable by teachers and learners than the Text given in 
other current Editions. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
present Jinal revision will still more contribute to increase in 
this country the popularity of one of the finest productions of 

German dramatic literature. 

C. A. BUCHHEIM. 

King's College, London, 

Jan. I, 1 881. 
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LIFE OF GOETHE. 

The quaint saying of the astrologer Seni, in Schiller's 
Wallenstein, — 

Mein Sobn! N'tchts in der Welt ht unbedeutend. 

Das Erste aber und Hauptsachlichste 

Bet allem ird*schen Ding ist Ort und Stunde, 

finds its special application in the lives of great men. It is 
by no means a matter of indifference with regard to a man 
of genius, in what period he lived, and in what particular 
place he was torn. We all know the trite saying that 
'genius will under all circumstances make its way.* To a 
certain extent this saying is true; but only to a certain extent. 
"We only hear of those men of genius who did gloriously over- 
come all the obstacles in their path; but the number of 
possible great men who perished in obscurity, because they 
were not bom at the right time and in the right place, who 
can reckon? Literary history abounds, besides, in instances 
of powerful intellects who have failed to impress their stamp 
upon their age, solely because they lacked the favourable 
influences of time and place; they were born too early or 
too late, or their native country was not congenial to them, 
or the early associations of their life rested like a permanent 
blight upon their character, and thus prevented the full growth 
of their genius. 

But of Goethe, it must be allowed, that he was bom at the 
right time and in the right place, as is seen in the happy 
development of his individual character and in the universal 
influence he exercised over contemporary literature. Had 
Goethe's literary career begun early in the eighteenth century, 
men would have been too much perplexed by the brilliancy 
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of his genius. He would not have found a ready echo in 
their hearts, and would thus have lacked that encouragement 
of public appreciation which is to the poet what sunshine is 
to the plant. Even in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the world was not a little startled by Goethe's appearance ; 
but the German public had then already been inspired by the 
lofty strains of Klopstock's muse, enlightened by the acute 
criticism of Lessing, and, in some respects, refined by the 
elegant writings of Wieland ; not to speak of other literary and 
philosophical influences, both native and foreign, which helped 
to pave the way for a new era in German literature. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, on August 28, 1749. The advantages which are gene- 
rally enumerated by Goethe's biographers as having accrued 
to him from his birthplace are simply these; that Frankfort 
was a large and busy town, which gave him ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing, at an early age, life in all its manifold varieties — 
for he could witness there the animated scenes of the annual 
Messen, or Universal Fairs ; that he saw the imposing spectacle 
of the Imperial Coronation in 1764; and that he frequented 
the French theatre, established temporarily by the French 
garrison, in 1759. ^f ^^^ greater importance, however, is the 
circumstance that Goethe was born in Xhefree city of Frank- 
fort. Civic life was there perfectly unrestrained, and the 
citizens could move freely, unmolested by any petty despotism; 
and this it was which gave to Goethe that consciousness of 
the dignity of man which formed a marked feature of his 
character, and never left him even in the presence of kings 
and emperors. He was born free and remained so, otherwise 
he could never have become the poet of humanity. 

Goethe was the son of wealthy parents. His father, who 
was an Imperial Councillor and Doctor of Law, was a well- 
educated and experienced man, full of earnestness of purpose, 
though of a somewhat pedantic bent. His mother was the 
daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, the chief magistrate 
pf Frankfort ; she was an excellent woman, possessing great 
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good-nature» mother- wit, and remarkable self-command. All 
the good qualities of the parents descended upon the son, 
in whom they were both refined and expanded. Thus the 
pedantry of the father manifested itself in the son as an 
earnestness of purpose and love of order, which were the 
prevailing features of his character. 

Young Goethe received a very careful education, and as he 
had an invincible craving after knowledge, he soon became 
his own teacher. His poetical genius showed itself very early. 
One of his first poems is dated 1765. It is a religious piece, 
entitled Die HoUenfahrt Christie In that year he repaired to 
the University of Leipzig, to devote himself, according to 
the desire of his father, to the study of jurisprudence; but art, 
science, and poetry, absorbed his attention almost exclusively. 
The plays Die Laune des Verliebten and Die Mitschuldigen were 
composed in 1767 or 1768. The former is founded on an 
incident in his own life, and derives special importance as 
being the first of that great series of poetical works which 
expressed the growth and movement of his inner life. The 
plot of the second play is taken from the ' gloomy side ' of 
life in great cities, such as he had witnessed in the busy town 
of Frankfort. 

In 1768 Goethe returned to his native city in bad health. 
After his recovery under the tender care of his mother, he 
went, in the spring of 1770, to the University of Straszburg, 
which, although the town had already been for almost a cen- 
tury under French dominion, was still the seat of German 
learning. Here he graduated, and gladdened the heart of his 
father by bringing home in 17 71 the diploma of Doctor of 
Law. Another acquisition he made at Straszburg was, how- 
ever, of far greater importance to him. It was there that 
he began to study Shakespeare, and came into contact with 
Herder (1744-1803), who exercised a most beneficial influence 
on the development of his poetical genius. He also conceived 
during his sojourn in the Alsatian capital the idea of Faust — 
the poem of his life — ^and of Gotz von Berlicbingen, the pro- 
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duction which may be considered as the foundation-stone of his 
literary fame. The first version of the latter piece was written 
at Frankfort in 1771 ; but he was too great a man to rush at 
once into print, and so he took the manuscript with him to 
Wetzlar, whither he went to get a practical schooling in the 
legal profession at the Reichskammergericht, or Imperial Court 
of Justice. Goethe's sojourn at that place is principally note- 
worthy on account of his having made there the acquaintance 
of Charlotte Buff, at a time when she was already betrothed to 
his friend Kestner — which circumstance gave rise to the compo- 
sition of his novel Werther, of which Charlotte is the heroine. 

In the autumn of 1772 we find the young poet again under 
his paternal roof, occupying himself with various studies, and 
re- writing Gdt% von Berlich'mgen, The second version of this 
drama was published in 1773, anonymously, and at the joint 
expense of the author and his friend Merck, who greatly 
influenced him by his critical judgment. Goethe had dra- 
matized the history of that * noblest of Germans, in order to 
rescue the memory of a brave man.' Gotz is an animated 
and, in general, faithful picture of the sixteenth century, with 
its wild life and its mingled deeds of violence and generosity; 
but it is sketched in such bold and grand outlines that it took 
the world by surprise, and called forth a host of imitations. 
The chief effect of the play, from a literary point of view, was 
the destruction of the French and the substitution of the Eng- 
lish influence in dramatic literature in Germany. Shortly after, 
in the year 1774, Goethe startled the world by another work 
different in every respect from Gotz, except that it also bears 
the stamp of youthful genius. This was the celebrated novel, 
Leiden des.jungen Wertber, The impression which this book 
produced was universal, and the young author became at once a 
literary celebrity at home and abroad. Werther is a faithful 
picture of the morbid sentimentality of those times. It shows 
the helpless state of a man who lacks that moral support which 
alone can sustain us in worldly misery. Much that is in Wer- 
ther had been felt by Goethe himself while at Wetzlar ; but he 
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passed bravely through that morbid state and came forth puri- 
fied. Such, however, was not the case with young Jerusalem, 
the son of the Protestant Abbot of Riddagshausen, who, in his 
gloomy mood, had put an end to his life. IVerther contains an 
account of Goethe's own feelings, and also of the melancholy 
end of a man, who did not possess sufficient moral strength to 
live down his sorrow. After he had written this novel (it 
took him only four weeks), Goethe felt himself quite cured, 
and peace was restored to his agitated mind. It had the 
same beneficial effect upon other healthy natures ; and if some 
sickly creatures, who did not rightly read its warning lessons, 
suffered, it was surely not the fault of the author, who had 
addressed to them the admonition : 

^Sieh! Dir winit sein Getst atu der Kohle; 
Set ein Mann und folge mir nicbt nach, 

Goethe's Werther was at once translated into the chief 
European languages; about twenty-five times into French 
alone. It is a well-known fact that Napoleon had the novel 
with him during his campaign in Egypt, and that he made 
some remarks on it to Goethe himself in later years. 

Several minor works closely preceded or followed the publi- 
cation of Werther. The most noteworthy of them is Clavigo, 
a tragedy, principally based on certain incidents tvhich occurred 
to a sister of Beaumarchais at Madrid. The year of the publi- 
cation of Werther is, however, more memorable from the 
fact that it marks the actual beginning of Faust, In the 
following year (1775) Goethe began the tragedy of Egmont, 
which* he took with him in an incomplete state to Weimar. 
Karl August, Duke of Sachsen- Weimar, had made the ac- 
quaintance of the poet, through Major von Knebel, in the year 
1774, and had been attracted by him. The liking was mutual 
and soon ripened into a lasting friendship. After a repeated 
invitation on the part of the Duke on his assuming the reign 
of his modest dominions, Goethe repaired to Weimar, where 
he arrived on the 7th November, 1775. The young Duke 
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had inherited a decided taste for art and literature from his 
iTK)ther, the Duchess Dowager Amalie, who assembled round 
her in her little capital a select circle of poets and artists. 
Thus Goethe came into a congenial atmosphere, and assisted 
the Duke in enlarging his literary and artistic circle to such 
a degree, that the name of * The German Athens' was justly 
bestowed upon Weimar. Goethe soon was all in all to the 
Duke ; he became his most intimate friend and tutor ; not his 
official servant, but the first citizen of his Duchy. The Duke 
bestowed upon the poet all the outward marks of distinction 
in his power. In 1776 he made him Legationsrath ; in 1779 
fVirklicher Geheimrath; and in 1782 he was ennobled and created 
Kammerprasidenty or President of the Exchequer. The office 
was not a mere sinecure with Goethe. He worked hard for 
the welfare of the Duchy with, and sometimes even against, 
the Duke, who was not unfrequently inclined to exceed the 
modest limits of his income. 

During his first sojourn at Weimar, which lasted from 1775 
to 1778, Goethe was, however, not only active as a statesman ; 
nor did he waste his time in court pleasure. A number of his 
minor poetical productions date from those years, in which 
he also composed some of his finest ballads and * hymns,* 
and wrote his Britfe ans der ScbweiZy which contain unrivalled 
descriptions of scenery. But, above all, he completed the 
first six books of Wilhelm Meister*s Lehrjabre ; he sketched, 
in poetical prose, the first drafts of his Iphigenie and of part 
of his Tasso\ and Egmont was taken up in happy moments 
of poetical inspiration. And, beside all this, he worked hard 
at science and art, and also carried on an extensive literary 
correspondence. 

With the year 1786 the life of Goethe entered a new phase, 
which he designates himself as his 'new intellectual birth* 
(geistige Wiedergeburt). In that year he carried out his long- 
cherished desire, and visited Italy, where nature and art alike 
instilled into his mind that harmony of feeling of which he 
stood so much in need. There were no discordant elements 
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to ruffle the even flow of the poetical current. The North 
had given him the intellectual basis— the Thought; the South 
imparted to him, or rather ripened in him, the divine gift of 
artistic Form. And now the poet was complete. 

The first fruit of this poetical pilgrimage was the transfor- 
mation of the prose version oi Iphigenie into iambics, the purest 
that the German language can boast of. The task was easy, 
enough, the prose being actually written in language so rhythmi- 
cal, that in many cases it only required the mechanical division 
into iambics of five feet ; in other instances only a few slight 
alterations were all that was required, as may be verified by 
a comparison of the prose version, which is still extant, with 
the poetical version. Goethe's dramatic poem, of which 
Schiller said that it was * a marvellous production, which must 
for ever remain the delight and wonderment of the world,' 
excels in many respects the drama of Euripides on the same 
subject. But the most characteristic feature of the poem 
is the happy fusion of the antique with the modem; the 
characters of ancient Greece being reproduced in the light of 
the ethics of our own times. Considered from this point of 
view, Goethe's Iphigenie may, in fact, be regarded as a repre- 
sentation of the triumph of civilization over barbarism*. 

Goethe had completed his Iphigenie — which is as noble in 
conception as it is pure in language and classical in form — at 
Rome. That he also completed there the tragedy of Egmont 
will be seen from the Analysis of that drama in this volume. 
He also occupied himself with new versions of his comic 
operas, Claudine *von Filla Bella, and Er<ivin und Elmire, be- 
sides writing several poems, and some scenes of Faust, and 
transforming his Tajjo into verse. The last-mentioned dra- 
matic poem, which was not finished till the year 1789, at 
Weimar, is based on a melancholy episode in the life of the 
poet of * Jerusalem Delivered/ who had conceived an unhappy 

* For a fulltr analysis of Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, compare the 
'Critical Introduction * to my Edition of that Drama, issued in the present 
series of German Cltissics, 

b 
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passion for the sister of Alphonso, the reigning Duke of 
Ferrara. There is not much action in this drama; never- 
theless it exercises great charm over the mind of thought- 
ful readers. It abounds in poetical sentiments and noble 
thoughts, and shows the necessity of self-control and resigna- 
tion in life. Another remarkable work which owes its 
origin to Goethe's sojourn at Rome is his Romiscbe Elegien — 
* Roman Elegies,* which he wrote in 1788. In these poetical 
reminiscences the author expresses the gratification he de- 
rived from Rome, which afforded him so many means of en- 
lightening his mind and gladdening his heart; and he looks 
back with regret upon days now passed for ever. Southern 
passion is blended in these poems with Northern depth of 
feeling. 

The year 1788 saw Goethe again in the ducal capital on 
the Ilm; it was in this year that he first met Schiller, at 
Radolstadt. The two poets were not drawn to each other 
at their first interview. Schiller expressed his personal 
dislike for Goethe, in rather strong terms, to his friend 
Komer. Nor was Goethe's impression of Schiller more 
favourable : it was reserved to the all-adjusting course of 
time to bring together the two greatest poets of the nation. 

After the completion of Tasso, in 1789, the outbreak of the 
French Revolution led Goethe to turn his thoughts to works 
of a political complexion. Most of these are very inferior to 
his purely poetical compositions, and, as they are very 
similar to one another in tendency, it may be as well to 
mention them here all at once. The play, the Groszcophta 
(1789), is based on the famous Diamond Necklace mystery^ 
and gives a picture of the depravity of the French court. 
The Fenetianische Epigrammey which are the product of his 
short visit to Venice in 1790, contain many allusions to the 
Great Revolution, and reveal the state of disappointment into 
which those troubled times had thrown his mind. The 
Burgergeneral, a little comedy based on the panic inspired by 
the Jacobins, was written in 1793, in which year Goethe abo 
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began his Vnterbaltungen Deutscher Ausge^anderten^ finished in 
1795, which bring before us, in the form of the Decamerone, 
the conflicting opinions with reference to the French Revo- 
lution. I n the dramatic fragment called Die Aufgeregten (1794) 
the author ridicules the two extremes: the overweening pride 
of the aristocrats, and the revolutionary mania of the people. 
But by far the most important production, in some respects 
belonging to the class of literature just named, is his masterly 
version in hexameters of the old and universally known 
German epic Rtineeke Fuchs, 

During the period in which Goethe devoted himself to 
these works, he also engaged heartily in scientific pursuits^ 
From his botanical studies sprang his Metamorphose der Pflan%tn 
(1790), by which treatise he rendered a great service to the 
scientific world; but he was less successful with his optical 
researches, the results of which he laid down in his Beitrdge 
zur Optik (1791-1792). It was fortunate for both Goethe and 
the world that he came again into contact with Schiller, by 
whose animating influence he was brought back to his proper 
sphere. Goethe himself designates the time of his union 
in intimate friendship with Schiller as a new spring, and as 
his 'second youth.' The latter invited Goethe to send him 
contributions for his periodical, Die Horen, which was intended 
to counteract the bad taste then dominant in Germany ; and 
this, together with several personal interviews, brought about 
a friendship between the two great poets, which has no 
parallel in the history of literature. Besides chastising, con- 
jointly with Schiller, the idol- worshippers of bad taste, in the 
epigrammatic Xenien, Goethe was now in a sufficiently poetical 
mood to complete Wilhelm Meister^s Lebrjahre (1796), and to 
begin his exquisite idyll, Hermann und Dorothea, which was 
finished in 1797. This poem, which Schiller calls *the 
topmost pinnacle of Goethe's and all our modem art,* is 
founded on certain incidents which occurred during the 
Protestant emigration from Salzburg in 173 1; but Goethe 
adopted a political background by transferring the time of 

b 2 
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action to the period of the French invasion of Germany. 
Genuine patriotic feeling is interwoven with the romantic 
incidents of the tale, and Hermann und Dorothea may, there- 
fore, be called a truly national poem. It is written in 
'Homeric hexameters, with Homeric simplicity;' and its 
beauties are so great and touching that we cannot help 
re-echoing the words which fell from Goethe's lips as he 
looked on a beautiful landscape in the Tyrol : Hier hilft kein 
Beschreiben ! In giving a full analysis of this poem in his ' Life 
of Goethe,' the late Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, that the 
charm of the poem cannot be caught from his analysis, *for,' 
— as he well says, — 'the perfume of a violet is not to be found 
in the description of the violet.' 

Between the years 1798 and 1806, Goethe was in constant 
and varied literary activity. Besides producing his Geschicbte 
der FarbenUbrcy the least successful of his scientific produc- 
tions, he edited the Propylaen^ a periodical devoted to art and 
science; wrote several poems; adapted Voltaire's Mahomet 
and Tancred for the German stage; translated Diderot's 
Essay on Painting (Diderot iiber Malerei), and the Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini. He also composed the drama. Die 
natUrliche Tochter, which is the first part of a tragedy designed 
to present a dramatic picture of the French Revolution, and 
finally he wrote his essays on Winckelmann and Philipp 
Hackert. In 1805 Goethe suiFered a calamity which affected 
him perhaps more deeply than any other misfortune which had 
ever befallen him. Schiller died, and Goethe wrote to his 
friend Zelter : ' The half of my existence is gone from me.' 

The year 1806 saw the publication of Fatut, the greatest 
poem of the age. It has been said above that, when a student 
at Straszburg, Goethe conceived the idea of dramatizing the 
legend of Faust. The composition of this poem may, there- 
fore, be said to have extended over nearly the whole of the 
poet's life ; for it was not till 183 1 that the second part of the 
work was finished. The well-known legend relating to Faust, 
the student, who, after having squandered his uncle's fortune, 
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made a compact with the Devil for twenty-four years, was 
first published towards the end of the sixteenth century. This 
subject, which proved so attractive to various poets, was 
employed by Goethe to represent the man who, after having 
acquired all possible knowledge, yearns to penetrate into the 
mysteries of nature and to unravel the riddle of life itself. 
Foiled in this daring attempt he despaired of life ; but a remi- 
niscence of earlier happy days, awakened in him by the chiming 
of Easter bells and the distant singing of the choir, allays for a 
moment his inward struggle, and saves him from self-destruc- 
tion. His despair is lightened, but his thirst for knowledge is 
not quelled, and he next is tempted to make a compact with 
Mephistopheles. The pleasures of this world are to afford 
him the sought-for gratification; but the futility of this is 
shown by the unspeakable misery which Faust inflicts upon 
Gretchen. The conflict in Faust's heart grows more tumul- 
tuous, and he seeks an escape in practical activity. This is 
the subject oif the second part of Faust, which was written 
during the last years of Goethe's life, and is a kind of poetical 
allegory. 

It is beyond our present scope to give a full critical analysis 
of this wonderful production. Suffice it to say that there 
exists no secular work which is so universally popular, and so 
much studied by thoughtful readers. The Faust- Literatur 
forms almost a library by itself. 

Next after Faust in point of time came Die Wahli>er<ujandt- 
schafieny which work was begun in 1808, and finished in 1809. 
This novel, which we venture to pronounce far * better than 
its reputation,' shows by its tragic end that the great and 
sacred laws of morality cannot be violated with impunity. In 
the following year Goethe sketched the plan of his great auto- 
biographical work Aus meinem Leben ; Wabrbeit und Dicbtung^ 
of which the first volume appeared in 1811, and the last not 
Until the year 1831. This work is, both from a biographic 
and artistic point of view, of the highest value. Let not 
the expression Dicbtung mislead the reader : it here signifies 
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* poetry * rather than * fiction.' The facts narrated are essen- 
tially true : the author only casts a poetical halo around 
them. His Autobiography extends only to the year 1775 » 
but fortunately he has left us, besides a most extensive corre- 
spondence, several other works which relate to his life, as 
the Annalen, oder Tag-und Jahreshefte (1749-182 2); his Brief e 
aus der Sch<weiz, which refer to his three different journeys 
in Switzerland; hxs Italienische Reise (1786-1788); his Cam- 
pagne in Frankreich, which relates to the invasion of France 
(1792) undertaken at the instigation of the French ^»j/^r/j, 
by the Duke of Brunswick and King Friedrich Wilhelm II. 
Duke Karl August had the command of a regiment, and 
was followed from pure affection by the poet. Finally we 
must mention here his Reise am Rbein und Main (18 14-18 15). 
In the memorable year 18 14, Goethe wrote his allegorical 
poem Des Epemeni4es Er<ivacJben, in which he celebrated the 
liberation of Germany ; and in the same year he also began 
the JVestostUcbe Divan, which consists of poetical versions from 
the Persian and Arabic, and of original poems moulded in 
an Eastern form. His poetical tendency now evidently in^ 
clined more and more to symbolical representation, until it 
reached a climax in the second part of Faust, In his prose 
writings, however, no such marked change was visible, and 
we actually find him in his seventy-first year engaged in 
writing a sequel to Wilbelm Meister's Lehrjahre under the title 
of Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre, Goethe's first object in 
writing the Lehrjahre was to give a full representation of the 
theatrical world ; but the subject expanded under his hands, 
and he introduced into the novel a picture of the aristocracy 
of those times, and of other classes of society. It is full of 
deep reflection on education, art, and poetry ; and the deli- 
cate delineation of the female characters in the narrative part 
has not been surpassed by any poet. This novel, which has 
a deeper moral import than people are usually inclined to 
admit, derives additional importance from the fact that it 
contains the famous Bekenntniss eeiner schonen Seele (Book vi), 
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which are reminiscences of the sentimentally pious Fraulein 
von Klettenberg, who had great religious influence on Goethe 
in his youth. The author's celebrated criticism on Hamlet 
is likewise skilfully interwoven into the novel. The principal 
characters of the Lebrjahre are introduced into the Wander- 
jabre, which consists of a series of sketches and tales artistic- 
ally strung together. This work is by no means equal to the 
Lebrjahre^ a fact which may be accounted for by the age of 
Goethe when he undertook it. It was begun when he was 
seventy-one, and he recast the whole at the age of eighty. 

We see, then, that Goethe worked: Obne Rast und Rub! 
He actually wrote several critical essays, chiefly relating to 
science, in the year 1832, when he had reached the age of 
eighty-two years and six months. On the i6th of March in 
that year he fell ill. On the following day he was still able to 
dictate a long letter addressed to W. von Humboldt ; but his 
life was now ebbing fast, and after a few days more of illness 
the earthly career of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was closed, 
on the 22nd of March, 1832. 

An incidental remark made by Goethe in his dying hour 
shows that the memory of Schiller floated before his mind's 
eye to the last. Nothing can be more touching than this 
circumstance, and nothing casts a more favour^le light on 
Goethe's character than his friendship for his early crit c and 
later * rival.* Schiller's severe criticism on Egmont (see the 
following Analysis) must have produced upon him a painful 
impression. Still, it is well known that he materially assisted 
the poor though popular poet, and that without his influence 
Schiller would not have been able to devote himself exclu' 
sively to the exercise of his poetical genius. The tragedy 
of Egmont was, in later years, destined to give a still more 
striking proof of Goethe's disinterested friendship for Schiller. 
The latter had, in the year 1796, undertaken the arrangement 
of that Drama for the stage, an arrangement which Goethe 
justly called eine grausame Redaction. Schiller proceeded in 
a most arbitrary manner in his re-cast, which was in reality 
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a mutilation of the drama ; but nevertheless Goethe — who in 
his capacity of Theater Director was the theatrical autocrat — 
allowed the piece to be performed in its mutilated form, and 
his friendship for Schiller continued as warm and genuine as 
ever. 

There is another fact which would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have contributed to cause a breach between 
the two friends. Goethe had, as the more fortunate man, 
the greater number of enemies ; and these naturally set up 
Schiller as a rival to Goethe — as his superior, both as a poet 
and a character. Goethe's detractors were aided in their 
ignoble proceedings by two circumstances. Schiller was the 
more popular poet. His muse appealed more to the ordinary 
passions of mankind, and he did not take his characters from 
actual life, but from his own imagination, from his /W^«/ world. 
Goethe, on the other hand, represented more real characters ; 
he saw the world as it is, and described it so. For this reason 
Goethe has been called a Realist, and Schiller an Idealist. 
The distinction just pointed out has also been marked by 
critics by two other terms with which most readers of literary 
history are, or at least ought to be, sufficiently acquainted. 
Because Goethe derived his poetical conceptions yrow <ivitbout, 
as it were, and considered things and persons as they actually 
are, he is called an Objective poet; whilst Schiller, whose 
creations sprang from nvitbin, from his own internal con- 
ception, is characterized as a Subjective poet. To give a 
more detailed or popular definition of these characteristics 
is beyond our present limits. Suffice it to state that the 
result was that Schiller became universally popular. Almost 
everybody admired him, even those who did not understand 
him; while Goethe can only be fully appreciated by those 
who understand him. That the number of such readers was, 
at that time, not very great can easily be imagined. 

We certainly do not mean to underrate the genius of 
Schiller; and we think it singularly fortunate for Germany 
that she had, at one and the same time, a first-rate realist 
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poet and a first-rate idealist poet, more particularly because 
each of them had a considerable admixture of the peculiar 
genius of the other. We gladly follow in this the advice of 
Goethe himself to the Germans, that instead of arguing which 
of them was greater, they should be content to have had two 
such men *. 

The other circumstance which caused Schiller to be ex- 
tolled above Goethe is, that the former is generally charac- 
terized as a friend of freedom, whilst the latter is set down as 
a haughty aristocrat, void of all patriotic feelings or sympathy 
for the people. This is a vexed topic, the more so because 
it seems to be upheld by many Germans with all the tenacity 
of a superstition. I have often heard the same reproach 
uttered against Goethe in this country ; but here it is a mere 
echo of opinions held in Germany. It would occupy too 
much space to prove the groundlessness of this charge; 
I will therefore confine myself to a brief explanation of the 
cause of the accusation, and by doing so I hope also to free 
my own countrymen from the charge of wilful detraction. 
The accusation alluded to arose out of Goethe's greatness. 
He was the greatest poet and the greatest German of the 
age. Even his antagonists must allow that his was an extra- 
ordinary genius; hence the Germans expected everything 
from him. He had liberated them intellectually, why should 
he not liberate them also politically ? He was the monarch 
of literature, why should he not throw down the gauntlet to 
the greatest general of the age ? Such seem to have been the 
vague expectations of his contemporaries, who forgot that 
Goethe was a man of peace, and that even a genius can 

^ The characteristic distinction between Goethe and Schiller has been 
pointedly expressed by the latter in the following epigram, which shows 
at the same time, that Schiller too deprecated all rivalry between him- 
self and his poetical compeer : 

* Wahrheit suchen xvir Beide^ du auszen im Leben^ ich innen 
In dem Herzerif und so Jindei sie jeder geunsz. 
Jst das Auge gesund^ so begegnet es auszen dem Sc?iopfer ; 
Jst es das Herz, dann gewisz spiegelt es innen die Welt* 
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achieve great things in his own sphere only. It is very prob- 
able that, had Germany possessed a general who was a full 
match for Napoleon, nobody would have expected of Goethe an 
active participation in the events of the time. And it is also 
probable that Goethe's own enthusiasm would then have been 
roused. Indeed, it may be believed that no one felt mor^ 
keenly than he the national misery, but he also felt that it 
was beyond his power to remove it ; and so he bor6 it with 
the same calm resignation with which he bore his own per- 
sonal misfortunes — the death of his dearest friends, of his 
wife and of his son. And how could it be possible that a 
man of his benevolent disposition should feel sympathy with 
the individual only, and not with his own nation ? 

Goethe's benevolence is shown by facts too numerous to be 
enumerated here. For proof of this I must refer the reader 
to a work which I cannot sufficiently recommend to all who 
wish to obtain a clearer insight into Goethe's character and 
a proper understanding of his works— the *Life of Goethe,' 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The author deserves the thanks of 
every German for having done so much to remove many 
still prevalent prejudices. In Germany his admirable work 
has become extremely popular. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch without mentioning 
another name, intimately connected with the study of Goethe 
in this country. It is that of Thomas Carlyle. Fortunately 
his works have been now so long before the public, and 
are already so generally acknowledged, that it is almost 
superfluous to state what that eminent writer, who is the 
last connecting link between the past literary period and 
the present, has done for the right appreciation of Goethe, 
by his erudite criticism and masterly translations. Carlyle's 
labours in this field have greatly contributed, not only to 
enlighten the English public as to the genius of Goethe, 
but also to remove several erroneous impressions with re- 
ference to his character. As regards the last point, much 
good has been done by the publication of an English version 
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of ' Eckermann's Conversations with Goethe,' by Mr. John 
Oxenford Nowhere does the character of Goethe appear 
in so true a light as in these Co/iTerjathns, and we would 
recommend all who take an interest in German literature 
to read them. 

To readers of German I will, in conclusion, point out from 
the great mass of critical and biographical works on Goetbe, 
the following productions: Schafer's Goethe s Leben (1877); 
ViehofFs Goethe^ s Leben (1876) ; Goedeke's Goethe* s Leben und 
Scbriften (1874) ; Goethe und Schiller by Hettner (1876) ; Her- 
mann Grimm's Vorlesungen uber Goethe (1877) ; the monograph 
on Goethe by Mch. Bernays (1880); Goethe* s Leben^ by H, 
DUntzer (1880) ; and finally the biographical and critical 
essays by Hillebrand, and R. Gottschall in their respective 
histories of German Literature, 
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The tragedy of Egmont was begun by Goethe in 1775, but 
not finished till 1787, a period exceeding by three years the 
nine-years' term prescribed by Horace to dramatic authors. 
He tells us in his Autobiography, Wabrheit und Dicbtung, that, 
after having drawn, in Gotz von Beriicbingen, one important 
historical catastrophe, he felt himself impelled to dramatize 
another subject, also representing a great historical crisis. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands had attracted his particular 
attention. He carefully studied the sources relating to the 
period, and as he endeavoured to obtain a clear conception 
of persons and things he discovered the highly dramatic 
bearing of the situations, in which Count Egmont stood 
forth as the principal figure. The character of the Count 
was, on account of his humane and chivalrous disposition, 
most congenial to him. He saw in him *the representative 
of firmly established institutions, which cannot hold their own 
against deliberate despotism,' and he resolved to dramatize 
his fate. This was in 1775, when Goethe was twenty-six 
years of age. 

The young poet was encouraged by his father to proceed 
with the execution of his projected drama, and at once wrote, 
as he tells us, the * principal scene.' Which scene this may 
have been must be left to conjecture. An invitation he 
received to the court of Weimar, threatened, however, to 
interrupt, perhaps for ever, the composition of the drama. 
Goethe had already taken formal leave of his friends at 
Frankfort, and was expecting hourly the arrival of the 
nobleman who was to convey him in a state carriage to 
the residence of Prince Karl August. But neither nobleman 
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nor carriage arrived, and the disappointed poet, unwilling to 
expose himself to the taunts of his friends, shut himself up in 
his house for several days, and wrote during this beneficial 
solitude the chief part of the drama. The misunderstanding 
(for such it was) about his journey to Weimar being cleared 
up, he repaired to that town with the unfinished manuscript 
of his Egmont, 

After three years, Goethe again took up the drama ; but it 
was only at long intervals that he worked at its composition. 
On December 12, 178 1, he tells Frau von Stein that his 
Egmont will soon be ready; and if it were not for the 
awkward fourth Act, which he detests and is obliged to 
re-write, he could finish it by the end of the year. Egmont 
was finished in 1782 ; finished, but not ready for the public. 
The composition did not satisfy the author, and he would not 
consent to have it performed. 

In the meantime other subjects occupied Goethe's mind, 
and the very existence of the drama seems to have escaped 
his memory. At last he reverted to it, in 1786, and took it 
with him to Italy, intending to revise it during his stay there. 
He began this irksome task during his second sojourn at 
Rome, in the summer of 1787. By a strange coincidence, in- 
surrectionary movements took place at that time in Brussels, 
so that Goethe apprehended that the scenes which he had 
written twelve years before would now be regarded as an 
allusion to passing events. But it was not before the 5th 
of September, 1787, that Goethe was able to write from 
Rome, * I must write this on a morning which is a feast-day 
for me ; for it is only to-day that I have really finished my 
Egmont,^ 

Goethe's joy at being freed from the burden which had 
weighed so long and so heavily upon his mind tvas un- 
bounded; and he sent the drama in hopeful expectation to 
Weimar. Jt was first read there in the literary circle which 
played so important a part in the history of German literature, 
and the reception was favourable, though not unmingled with 
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censure on certain details in the execution of the piece. 
* The reception of my Egmont* Goethe wrote, on November 
3, 1787, * makes me quite happy; and I hope the piece will 
lose nothing at a second reading, for I know what amount of 
labour I have put into the work {(ivas ich hineingearbeitet habe)j 
and that all this cannot be discovered at once.' And again, 
on November 10, he writes: * That my Egmont is favourably 
received rejoices my heart; for I have composed no work 
with greater freedom of mind, and with greater conscien- 
tiousness.* 

That such was really the fact seems to have been little 
known in those times. Goethe made himself so fully ac- 
quainted with his subject, that almost every Hue — as will be 
seen from the Notes appended to this volume — contains an 
historical allusion. But because he managed this in so easy 
and natural a manner that the ordinary reader scarcely be- 
comes aware of the historical basis, and because he differed 
from history, as regards Egmont himself, in one material 
point, the poet's literary friends did not regard his production 
as a real historical tragedy. Goethe's principal source was 
the celebrated history of the war in the Netherlands by the 
Roman Jesuit, Famiano Strada, written in elegant Latin, which 
gives such masterly descriptions of men and things that it 
probably helped to induce Goethe to compose the tragedy. 
But Strada, although in his biographical sketches he generally 
does justice to the antagonists of the Spanish rule, was too 
partial a judge to be implicitly relied upon, and Goethe had 
therefore also recourse to other historians, who have de- 
scribed the revolt of the Netherlands from a national or Pro- 
testant point of view, more particularly to the Dutch historian 
Meteren. 

Yet the public did not seem, as we have said, to have the 
slightest notion of the fact that Goethe's tragedy was satu- 
rated with historical reminiscences and allusions : and people 
were struck only with the fact that the author, in drawing 
Egmont as unmarried, deviated in one essential point from 
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history. Schiller was the first to point out this departure 
from historical truth in his well-known criticism entitled 
Ue&er Egmont, Trauerspiel von Goethe, The drama was first 
published in 1788, at a time when Schiller had just completed 
the first part of his Abfall der Niederlande, It is, therefore, 
quite natural that Gbethe's dramatic conception of Egmont 
was repugnant to Schiller's historical conscience. The stern 
facts of history were still so deeply impressed upon his mind, 
that he could not accept without a protest the poetical ro- 
mance with which Goethe invested the figure of the historical 
Egmont. * The real Egmont,' Schiller avers, * was more 
worthy of our compassion than the imaginary ; for he really 
sacrificed himself for the good of his family in exposing 
himself to the vengeance of his implacable enemies. Had 
he emigrated with his family, want, to which they were so 
little accustomed, would unavoidably have stared them in 
the face.* Several writers have, as has been mentioned in 
Our Historical Introduction, suggested this charitable ex- 
planation of Egmont 's strange carelessness and self •'delusion. 
It would be beyond our present purpose to show how un- 
tenable the apology is before the tribunal of history ; and we 
will therefore merely confine ourselves to quoting Goethe's 
own indirect reply to Schiller's objection; a reply which 
first appeared more than twenty years after the publication 
of Schiller's criticism. 

* For my purpose,' says Goethe in Wahrheit und Dichtung^ 
* it was necessary to transform him (Egmont) into a character 
possessing such qualities as are more becoming a youth than 
a man in years; an unmarried man better than the father 
of a family ; and an independent man better than one who is 
restrained by the various relations of life. 

* Having then, in my mind, invested him with youth and 
freed him from all restraints, I attributed to him an ex- 
uberant love of life, a boundless confidence in himself, the 
gift of attaching to himself all men and thus of winning the 
favour of the people, the silent affection of a princess, and 
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the avowed passion of a child of nature ; the sympathy of 
a profound statesman, — nay, even the friendship of the son 
of his greatest adversary.' 

Still more explicit and significant is Goethe's private utter- 
ance to Eckermann, the chronicler of his opinions: *Tbe 
poet must know what eflfects he wishes to produce, and 
arrange accordingly the nature of his characters. If I had 
represented Egmont, in accordance with history, as the 
father of a dozen children, his thoughtless conduct would 
have appeared quite absurd. I wanted, therefore, another 
Egmont, one whose character would be more in harmony 
with his actions and my own poetical views ; and this is, as 
Glarchen says, my Egmont.' {EckermanrC s Gespracbe mit Goethe, 
i. 225.) 

Goethe's principal object was to represent in Egmont, not 
so much a hero in the conventional sense of the term, as 
one who interests us, in spite of his foibles, by his humane 
and amiable disposition. That the poet fully attained his 
object was first pointed out by Komer in one of his letters to 
Schiller (Briejhvecbsely i. 293). The latter implicitly allowed 
this plea^ but he expressed at the same time his opinion, that 
Goethe has weakened our interest in Egmont by depriving us 
of 'the touching spectacle of a father, and a loving husband.' 
Had Schiller's sense of artistic criticism been at that time 
more mature, he would have felt that Goethe's object was to 
write a poetical, and not a family drama. 

But Schiller was then in the historical and philosophical 
period of his literary career ; hence his inartistic matter-of- 
fact criticism. At any rate the Egmont of the drama, Goethe^ s 
Egmont, excites our lively interest ; when we see him pursue 
his dangerous path we tremble for him, and when we see him 
marching to the scaffold we deplore his fate. 

Next to Egmont, the character of Glarchen interests us 
most. It is, however, so poetically conceived, that we do not 
wonder at its being frequently and thoroughly misunderstood, 
Here, too, we can have recourse to Goethe's own comment, 
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who says, in the above-mentioned letter from Rome, 'that in 
order to understand Clarchen's character rightly it should be 
remembered, that her affection for Egmont is by no means 
based on any low feeling, but on the idea she entertains of 
his perfection; that her happiness consisted in the incon- 
ceivable delight of calling such a man her own ; that she also 
comes forward in the character of a heroine, and that finally a 
halo of glory is shed around her in Egmont's mind by his vision/ 

* Glarchen,* says Schiller, *is sketched with inimitable beauty. 
In the highest and noblest stage of her innocence, she still is 
the simple maiden — the Flemish maiden — ennobled by nothing 
but her love, lovely in her calmness, charming and grand in 
her passion.' 

In a word, Gl'archen is the personification of woman's love 
and admiration for all that is heroic, noble, and brilliant. The 
heroic nature of her own character is fully displayed in the 
first scene of the fifth act, where her impulsive readiness to 
step forth to the open rescue of Egmont, contrasts strikingly 
with the timid conduct of the citizens ; and her utter prostra- 
tion, when every hope is lost, symbolises the helpless state 
of the country. * I do not think,' says Mr. G. H, Lewes, in 
his Life of Goethe (p. 301), * Shakespeare would have sur- 
passed Egmont and Glarchen.' And further : * These are the 
figures which remain in the memory : bright, genial, glorious 
creations, comparable to any to be found in the long galleries 
of art.' 

The dramatic economy of the piece seemed to make the 
introduction of another female character necessary. Goethe 
therefore added that of the Regent, by whose conversations 
with her secretary, as Eckermann observes {Gespriiche, ii, 52), 
we are initiated into the political state of the country and 
its relations to the Spanish court. * And then,* says Goethe 
(ibid.), 'Egmont's character gains in importance by the halo 
which the affection of the Regent sheds around him, and 
Glarchen too rises in our estimation when we see her victory 
over the princely rival.' 

c 
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The Regent appears in only two scenes. Her character is 
rather idealized, and the manly tenor of her whole bearing has 
been, as Schiller remarks, ' considerably softened by womanly 
traits, which impart to her stern political character light and 
warmth and a certain individuality and vivacity.' Her secre- 
tary, Machiavel, represents in his statesmanlike counsels the 
voice of moderation and tolerance, and the importance of the 
scenes in which these two characters appear cannot be over- 
rated. They form an essential part of the whole drama, and 
could as little be dispensed with as the scene between Egmont 
and Orange. The character of the latter, cautious and 
prudent, straightforward and immovable in his consistency, 
is faithfully drawn in that single scene. Truly touching is 
the manifestation of feeling on the part of that stern man 
towards Egmont, whom he considers as lost. He is not 
ashamed of his tears, for * Einen Verlorenen be<weinen ist auch 
mannlich* When Orange disappears from the drama, we 
cannot withhold our admiration for him any more than we 
can our fear and anxiety for Egmont's safety. This feeling 
arises in us as Orange pronounces the words : Alba ist unter- 
nvegsy and abides with us to the end of the drama. The 
character of Alva has been drawn by Goethe with firm out- 
lines. 'Before his Alva,* says Schiller justly, *we tremble,' 
and ' his character is reflected, as is the case with Egmont, 
in the persons who surround him.* The harshness of his 
nature makes the deeper impression upon us, because it is 
set in glaring contrast with the warm-hearted character of 
his son Ferdinand. * The scene between Egmont and young 
Alva,* says Schiller, *has been invented and executed in a 
masterly manner, and it is entirely the poet's own creation. 
What can be more touching than the avowal of the son of 
his murderer, that he had long felt deep respect for him in 
his heart!* We think that for poetical beauty this scene 
has never been surpassed, and very rarely, or perhaps never, 
equalled. It is the lyrical effusion of two noble souls, and 
reads throughout like an elegy in prose. 
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But if Egmont's character appears to us the more loveable 
on account of the warm admiration which the son of his 
* greatest enemy' entertains for him, we must deplore his 
fate the more deeply, when we witness the sympathy which 
even his unhappy rival cannot help feeling. The character of 
Brackenburg, who is a sort of irresolute Werther, is quite an 
original creation. We participate in his sorrow, more parti- 
cularly in the last scene between him and Clarchen, when his 
generous nature is fully brought to light, and his last soliloquy, 
which Schiller designates as scbrecklicb scbon, excites in us such 
a high degree of sympathy that, for a moment, we forget 
even the tragic fate of Egmont. Brackenburg is also of great 
importance in the structure of the drama, insomuch as he 
tends to elevate in our eyes the character of Clarchen. That 
she is wooed by a respectable citizen of Brackenburg's status 
casts a favourable light on her own social position, poor and 
humble though she was. 

The other personages of the drama are acknowledged as 
master-sketches of character ; and the popular scenes bear 
a local colouring such as is rarely found, even in the very best 
dramatic productions. *The few scenes,* says Schiller, *in 
which the citizens of Brussels appear in conversation, seem to 
be the result of a deep study of those times and of the nation, 
and it would be difficult to find a more beautiful historical 
monument of the events to which they refer given in so few 
words.' 

Some critics have censured the popular scenes as wanting 
in animation. We cannot join in this censure. The popular 
scenes represent a most faithful picture of the life and 
character of the Netherlanders, and the impression they make 
upon us is the best proof that the poet has fully succeeded in 
attaining the object he had in view. A detailed characteriza- 
tion of the popular scenes and of the marked individualities 
of the citizens would be beyond our present purpose, but we 
cannot help pointing out that the character of Vansen, the 
eloquent demagogue, the political firebrand by profession, is 

c 2 
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quite a unique specimen of his class, and we must the more 
admire the imaginative power of Goethe in representing such 
a character in so life-like a form. 

Egmont's vision, in which the goddess of freedom, bearing 
the features of Clarchen, appears to the sleeping hero, has 
been censured by Schiller, who thought that the apparition 
'smacked too much of the opera.' Some critics met this 
reproach by the retort, that the last scene in Schiller's Maid 
of Orleans was far more 'operatic' than the end of Egmont. 
But a counter-charge is no exculpation. If Schiller's reproach 
were well-founded, it would be a poor excuse for Goethe, that 
his critic saw the mote in his eye, whilst he did not perceive 
the beam in his own. We think, however, that Goethe's justi- 
fication lies in the groundlessness of the charge. He has 
himself given us, as we stated before, an interpretation of the 
poetical vision. His intention was to ennoble the character 
of Clarchen in our eyes by showing us, that the hero himself 
thought of her in no mean or worldly manner. And we 
think that the poet has fully justified the apparition by the 
words which he put in Egmont's mouth : Jay sie fivaren^Sy sie 
fwaren 'vereint, die beiden juszesten Freuden meines Lebens .... 
In einem ernsten Augenblick erscheinen sie njereinigty emster ah 
lieblich. Besides, the poetical vision seems to be a fitting 
close to a drama the hero of which has passed his whole life 
in a poetical dream. 

Goethe was so fully convinced of the necessity of the 
apparition, as a dramatic agency, that he insisted that it 
should be retained in Schiller's ' merciless adaptation ' of. 
Egmont for the stage. As we have mentioned above, the 
drama had been performed in 1791 at Weimar in its com- 
plete form, and was re-arranged by Schiller for the stage in 
1796. The characters of the Regent and her secretary were — 
to the regret of the public — omitted, the succession of the 
scenes considerably altered, and several additions made by 
Schiller himself. The drama gained somewhat in movement, 
but certainly lost in dignity. It laboured, besides, under the 
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disadvantage that the exquisite music which Beethoven has 
composed to Egmont does not fit the arrangement of the acts 
by Schiller. 

Goethe had, however, the satisfaction that the complete 
Egmont — his Egmont — ^was subsequently performed on various 
stages with great success; and since then the drama has 
become an universal favourite in Germany. 

There are two more points on which we must add a few 
words — the language and the tendency of the drama. 

The language in the popular scenes is fully in keeping with 
the character of the speakers; it is terse, idiomatic, and 
natural, whilst in the other scenes it is elegant, classical, and 
* saturated with verse.* The rhythmical movement is so pre- 
valent in the latter that it would have given the poet almost 
as little trouble to turn Egmont into blank verse as it did to 
change his Iphigenie from prose into the purest iambics. We 
may also mention, as a curious fact, that Schiller, in quoting 
in his review Brackenburg's last soliloquy, divided his pathetic 
speech, it would seem almost instinctively, into iambic lines. 

As regards the tendency of the drama, it scarcely needs to 
be pointed out that it is written in a spirit of indulgence and 
tolerance. Nay, Egmont may even be called, with its religious 
background, a thoroughly Protestant drama. The citizens 
manifest an evident yearning after the *new creed.' That 
Brackenburg and Clarchen belong to the same creed we 
can infer from their Biblical allusions (cp. pp. 105, 1. 2, &c. ; 
106, 1. 22, &c.), and from the circumstance that they seemed 
to visit the church chiefly on Sundays (cp. p. 100, 1. 24, &c.), 
whilst the Roman Catholic Gretchen in Faust is represented 
by the poet as going to church daily. 

The drama has, besides, a marked political tendency. We 
see before us not only a people loving, above all, national 
freedom and free religious exercise, but we also listen in 
Egmont's conversation with Alva to words worthy of any 
champion of constitutional liberty ; to views and sentiments 
which, even in our own days, have not entirely lost their 
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political significance, and which might have cost the poet his 
freedom for life, had he uttered them as the subject of one of 
the then petty despotic governments of Germany. 

Such is Goethe*s brilliant tragedy of Egmont, of the origin 
and composition of which we have given only a general crit- 
ical analysis. To discuss the question, whether it entirely 
fulfils the exigencies of the drama, would have led us into a 
critical investigation far too abstract for our present object. 
Anyhow, thus much is certain: Goethe's Egmont is one of 
the poet's master-works, and deserves to be carefully studied 
by the reader, to whom we would address, with Herder, the 
simple words 'Leges et sentiest'* 



* It may be of interest for the readers of the present volume to learn 
that Schiller had such a high opinion of Goethe's Egmont, that he con- 
sidered it desirable to write a complete, though brief, biography of the 
hero of the drama, 'because,' as he says in the introductory lines to his 
biographical sketch, * the memory of the first important victim of Alba*s 
bloody administration had recently again been revived through a Tragedy 
bearing his name.* That Biography, bearing the title of Des Grafen 
Lamoral von Egmont Leben vnd Tod has been issued by me — for the 
first time in its complete form — in Schiller's HUtorische Siizzen, which 
forms the fourth volume of the present series of German Classics. I 
prefixed to the same an Historical Introduction, giving a concise account 
of the Revolt of the Netherlands, and I considered it to the purpose to 
refer in the Notes to this drama, both to the Text of that Biography, 
and to my Historical Introduction and Commentary. 
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Two names shine forth before all others in the history of 
the heroes and martyrs of the Netherlands. Both were 
Teutons, but the one was a genuine Fleming, and the other 
by birth a German. Both were popular favourites, but the 
one was cherished by the people with the affection of an 
indulgent father, and to the other they looked up with filial 
veneration. Upon both nature had lavished her choicest gifts, 
but upon the one she bestowed those brilliant attributes which 
dazzle the eye, and upon the other the moral qualities which 
excite the admiration of mature minds. The end of both 
was tragic, but the death of the one was the final signal for an 
inextinguishable revolt against a foreign domination, and the 
death of the other the seal upon the deed of separation from the 
same. The one was a popular Cavalier, and the other an aris- 
tocratic Puritan. The name of the one was Lamoral, Count 
of Egmont, and that of the other William, Prince of Orange. 

Count Egmont, Prince of Gaveren, was the scion of a very 
ancient noble family, whose hereditary seat stood on the 
dunes of the German Ocean, not far from Alckmaar, in 
North Holland. He was born on November i8, 1522, in the 
castle of Hamayde, in Hainault. At the date mentioned this 
province had already descended, together with most other 
Netherland provinces, to the House of Hapsburg. This 
momentous event was brought about, as is often the case 
with great historical results, partly through commonplace, and 
partly through unusual, occurrences. The various provinces 
which constituted the Netherlands were originally separate 
independent states, enjoying the privilege of being constitu- 
tionally governed by their own dukes, counts, &c. Gradually 
several of these provinces came under the dominion of one 
ruler, and in 1437, Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault fell, by 
usurpation, into the hands of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
Philip became, or rather made himself by the same high- 
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handed means, titular master of Friesland, and a few years 
later absolute master of Luxemburg. He was thus in a posi- 
tion to leave a considerable realm to his son Charles, who 
was with more justice sumamed the ' Bold * than his father 
the * Good/ That daring and luckless prince lost his life in 
his struggle against the Helvetic Commonwealth in 1477, and 
his vast and incoherent domains passed into the hands of his 
daughter, the Lady Mary, who married the Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria. The wedded life of that princess lasted 
but a few years. She died by a fall from her horse, and her 
son Philip, then a child of four years of age, was recognised 
as her successor; while the Archduke Maximilian was ap- 
pointed guardian during his son's minority, and governor of 
the provinces. In 1493 Philip, surnamed the * Fair,* assumed, 
at the age of seventeen, the reins of the government of the 
Netherlands, and in 1496 married Joanna, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Castile. The issue of this union was, 
in 1500, Charles, afterwards Charles V, Emperor of Germany, 
whose title, as a ruler of the Netherlands, was simply Count 
Charles II of Holland; but he soon made the Flemings feel 
that they were in the hands of the possessor of an almost uni- 
versal empire. He chastised most severely the inhabitants of 
his native town, Ghent, for having dared to assert what they 
deemed their constitutional right; he destroyed the liberal 
institutions of the provinces, and he introduced the Inquisition. 
Nevertheless he was popular with the Flemings, both in con- 
sequence of his personal bearing towards them, and on account 
of the circumstance that the greatest monarch of Christianity 
was a born Fleming. 

Thus much, however, is certain. If the Netherlanders had, 
as a nation, not much reason to be pleased with their treat- 
ment by Charles V, there was at all events one Netherlander 
who enjoyed in a very high degree the favour of his Imperial 
master. This Netherlander was Lamoral, Count Egmont. 
From the complimentary office of page he rose, at the age of 
nineteen, to that of commander of a light troop of horse ; and 
having begun his brilliant military career in Barbary under 
the eyes of the Emperor, the latter took henceforward special 
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notice of him. In the year 1544, when Egmont celebrated 
his wedding at Spiers with the Countess Palatine, Sabina of 
Bavaria, he had already risen to the rank of Imperial Coun- 
cillor and Chamberlain ; and two years later the Emperor 
himself invested him with the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
on the very day when he bestowed the same distinction on 
the Duke of Alva. Having been, in 1549, the companion of 
Philip, then Prince of Spain, during his tour through Holland 
and Zeeland, Egmont was, in 1554, entrusted with the con- 
fidential arid rather hazardous task of bringing about the final 
settlement of Philip's marriage with Mary Tudor. He came 
twice to London in that year, and was present at the royal 
wedding at Winchester. 

Egmont's real sphere of action was, however, not the 
smooth and slippery arena of diplomacy, but the perilous field 
of battle. The wars between France and Spain, which 
Charles V bequeathed to his son Philip II, together with 
his vast dominions, soon gave Egmont ample opportunities 
for displaying his brilliant military genius. In 1557, in his 
capacity of Captain-General of the Light Infantry, he won 
the great victory of St. Quentin over the French under the 
Conn Stable de Montmorency. Egmont inflicted on this occa- 
sion such a thorough defeat on the enemy that people com- 
pared the battle to the world-renowned combats of Cre^y 
and Agincourt. Philip II, who appeared on the field the day 
after the battle, complimented the victor on his great military 
achievement. Even more brilliant was the victory which 
Egmont gained at Gravelines over the French under Marshal 
de Thermes. These two victories endeared the Flemish 
Bayard to both people and army beyond measure. Egmont 
became, in a word, the idol of his country, but not so much 
on account of the real advantages which the people derived 
from his victories, as on account of his shedding unusual 
military glory around his countrymen. Their estimation in 
the eyes of the world had now been raised, and, what was of 
greater importance to them, they were enabled to hold their 
own in the presence of the overweening Spaniard. The very 
circumstance that the Spaniards grudged Egmont the victory 
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of Graveliness so much that they, with Alva at their head, 
pubhcly criticised it, * because it might have turned out other- 
wise,* doubtless enhanced in their eyes the merits of their na- 
tional hero. And this is why the Nfetherlanders loved and adored 
Egmont more than other prominent leaders, who were more 
consistently and sincerely attached to the cause of the people. 

Count Egmont possessed, besides, all the qualities generally 
considered as necessary attributes of a popular hero. He was 
of noble birth, and connected by marriage with a princely 
house ; a valiant soldier and handsome. His popularity was 
so great that even the King, who harboured some secret sus- 
picion, founded perhaps on international jealousy, against the 
victor of St. Quentin, could not help honouring him publicly, 
and appointed him Governor and Captain-General of Flanders 
and Artois, and State Councillor. Under these circumstances 
it was natural, that the people should direct their eyes towards 
Egmont when a new Regent was to be appointed by the King, 
before his leaving the country. Philip II, however, had no 
intention whatever to place the government of the provinces 
in the hands of the people's favourite, and appointed as Regent 
of the Netherlands his half-sister, Margaret of Austria, Duchess 
of Parma. 

The task of the new Regent was to crush the religious move- 
ment the seeds of which had been wafted to the Netherlands 
from Calvinistic France and Switzerland, and from Lutheran 
Germany. The first measure of the Government was the 
addition of thirteen new bishoprics to the four which were 
already in existence. The whole odium of this measure was, 
rightly or wrongly, cast on Cardinal Granvelle, chief of the 
Consulta, or Secret Council of Three, which directed the 
Regent in her government. Granvelle was, however, detested 
not only by the people but also by the nobles, and more par- 
ticularly by Egmont and Orange, who, conjointly with Count 
Horn, addressed a letter to the King, warning him of the risk 
of leaving unlimited power in the hands of that Cardinal. Soon 
after, it fell to the lot of Egmont to devise new liveries for the 
retainers of the nobles. He adopted a simple livery — in oppo- 
sition to the gaudy dresses of the Granvelle retainers — upon 
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the sleeves of which was embroidered an emblem resembling a 
monk's cowl or a fool's cap. This livery was intended as a 
taunt against the Cardinal himself, who, later, took his cruel 
revenge on the unfortunate inventor. Granvelle grew at last 
so unpopular that he was compelled to withdraw from the 
Netherlands (on March 13, 1564), but his vindictive and in- 
tolerant spirit continued to prevail in the councils of Philip II, 
on whom he exercised a most baneful influence. That such 
was the case became manifest only a few months after the 
Cardinal's departure from Brussels, when the King despatched 
orders to the Regent, that the decrees of the Council of Trent 
should be published and enforced throughout the Netherlands. 
Now those decrees — to which most rigorous regulations were 
added — were of such a nature that the Regent could not 
venture to promulgate them, and in her embarrassment she 
resolved, with the consent of the State Council, to send Count 
Egmont on a special mission to Spain. In 1 563 he had declined 
Philip's invitation to come to Madrid, but now, the welfare of 
his country being at stake, he accepted the mission to induce 
his Majesty * to mitigate the edicts and to extend some mercy 
to his suffering people.' 

Egmont set forth at the beginning of 1565, in great state, 
and was accompanied for some distance by several of his 
friends. As a characteristic sign of their distrust of the 
enemies of Egmont, and of the great affection in which he was 
held by them, we quote the following incident in the words of 
Motley : — * He (Egmont) was escorted as far as Cambery by 
several nobles of his acquaintance. . . Before they parted with 
the envoy they drew up a paper which they signed with their 
blood, and afterwards placed in the hands of his Countess. In 
this document they promised, on account of " their inexpres- 
sible and very singular affection " for Egmont, that if, during 
his mission to Spain, any evil should befall him, they would, 
on their faith as gentlemen and cavaliers of honour, take ven- 
geance therefore upon the Cardinal Granvelle, or upon all 
who should be instigators thereof.' ♦ 

His reception at Madrid was so brilliant and flattering, and 

• Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 458. 
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the King manifested towards him such warm feelings of per- 
sonal friendship, expressing at the same time his fervent 
wishes for the welfare of the Netherlands, that Egmont, him- 
self incapable of dissimulation, fully believed in the benign 
intentions of the King, and, although the instructions he 
received on his return to the Netherlands were in themselves 
not encouraging, still he described the disposition of the 
monarch in such vivid colours that some hopes of a milder 
government were entertained. 

Had Egmont possessed the shrewdness of a diplomatist, or 
the stern and consistent character and scrutinizing judgment 
of William of Orange, neither the flattering attentions of his 
royal master, nor the liberal gifts and distinctions actually 
bestowed upon him, and the still more liberal promises held 
out as a bait, would have biassed his mind ; but his careless, 
impulsive character was easily dazzled and deceived by the 
monarch's arts. 

The Count had not long returned home, when fresh de- 
spatches from Spain destroyed every illusion as to the con- 
ciliatory disposition of the King. Egmont was most indignant 
at the duplicity of Philip ; nevertheless, he acted during the 
subsequent tumultuous outbreaks in the Netherlands, for some 
time, with such severity against the rebels, as could not but 
prove him to be a most loyal subject of the King. In vain did 
Orange endeavour to win him entirely for the cause of the 
people, and to persuade him to leave the Netherlands. 
Egmont declared at a memorable meeting, where the two 
friends met for the last time, that he would on no account 
whatever take up arms against his Sovereign. Orange went 
to Germany, but Egmont, blinded by his firm belief in the 
clemency of the King, remained behind, a doomed man. In 
palliation of his careless and too confiding conduct it has been, 
more charitably than correctly, averred that it was. easy enough 
for Orange to retire to Germany; he was also a German 
prince and most of his possessions were in that country; 
Egmont, on the contrary, was in embarrassed circumstances, 
and being encumbered by a large family — his wife had borne 
him eleven children — he saw, in a foreign country, nothing 
but want before him. 
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In the meantime, the King, who had resolved to reduce 
the Netherlands to a desert rather than allow any but staunch 
Roman Catholics to live there, sent to that unhappy country 
the Duke of AWa, with a veteran Spanish army, investing that 
iron-hearted man with full powers to act according to his own 
discretion. Egmont, accompanied by forty noblemen, awaited 
the arrival of his mortal enemy (who never could pardon 
him his military triumphs) at Tirlemont, a small fortified town 
situated about twenty-five miles from Brussels. His recep- 
tion by the Duke was gloomy and almost rigid. The Spanish 
soldiers actually made a demonstration against him by closing 
their ranks to prevent his passing through them, and uttered 
the ominous words, * Lutheran, traitor to God and his King ! * 
Some Flemish historians even report that Alva himself ex- 
claimed in the hearing of Egmont, * Behold the greatest of 
all heretics ! ' 

Egmont was taken aback by this chilling reception, but two 
of the principal Spanish officers in Alva's retinue gave him such 
a friendly welcome, that he soon returned to his delusion. The 
Duke, on his part, strove to efface the unfavourable impression 
produced by his cold welcome of Egmont, and loaded him 
with outward signs of friendliness and esteem. What strength- 
ened the fatal confidence of Egmont was his friendship with 
Alva's natural son, Don Fernando, who felt for him sincere 
.affection and admiration. Warnings now reached the Count 
from every quarter, but he turned to them a deaf ear, and went 
even so far as to call back his Secretary Beckerzeel from Ger- 
many, and to persuade Count Horn, who could not overcome his 
suspicions, to repair to Brussels in full reliance on the King's 
justice and clemency. Orange was too cautious and prudent to 
fall into the trap of Alva, who now saw himself compelled to 
be content with the destruction of those victims, who were 
credulous enough to rely on his and the King's good faith. 

On the pth of September, 1567, Egmont was present at 
a banquet given by Alva's son, Don Fernando de Toledo. 
He found assembled there, among other noble guests. Count 
Horn, the Viscount of Ghent, the notorious Noircarmes, and 
Don Fadrique de Toledo^ another son of the Duke of 
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Alva. The latter sent some of his own military musicians 
to enliven the feast, which was of a most joyous kind. 
By three o'clock he despatched a messenger to the Counts 
Egmont and Horn, requesting them to repair to the Hotel 
J assy, where he lodged at that time, to examine some 
plans of fortification. Other piessengers followed, urgently 
repeating the invitation, and Don Fernando at last whispered 
to Egmont : * Rise, Sir Count, take the fleetest horse in your 
stable and make your escape at once.* Egmont, who could 
not suppress his alarm, retired into an adjoining room, where 
Noircarmes and two other noblemen followed him. There 
he was persuaded by one of them not to trust to the warnings 
of the Spaniard, but, still confiding, he went with Count 
Horn to Alva's residence. The discussion on the proposed 
fortifications lasted several hours, and when Alva was in- 
formed that his orders had been executed — which meant that 
the secretaries of Egmont and Horn had been arrested, to- 
gether with Antony van Straalen, the burgomaster of Antwerp 
— he broke up the council, after having given orders that Eg- 
mont and Horn should be let out by two different doors. 

Meanwhile, five hundred Spanish arquebusiers had silently 
encircled the palace, and, when Egmont crossed the garden 
in order to leave the house, his sword was demanded by 
Captain Sancho d'Avila in the name of the Duke of Alva. 
In vain did he appeal to his rank of Knight of the Golden- 
Fleece. Several Spanish soldiers were already there to give 
effect to the Duke's command. Egmont, yielding to brute 
force, surrendered his sword, but could not help uttering the 
just complaint 'that he had vanquished many a time the 
enemies of his Spanish Majesty with that sword, and that his 
services were worthy of a better re^^rd.* Whilst he was 
being led to a high room, with barricaded windows, and all 
hung with black, his unfortunate friend Horn was taken 
prisoner by Captain Salinas. 

Philip de Montmorency, Count Horn (also spelt Hoorne, 
or Homes), was a descendant of the ancient House of 
Montmorency of France. He filled the post of Admiral of 
the Netherlands, was Governor of the provinces of Guelders 
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and Zutphen, and Councillor of State. Like Egmont, be had 
been created Knight of the Golden Fleece by Charles V. 
Several incidents have been preserved which show that his 
was a generous, manly, and humanely-disposed character. 

The noble prisoners were transferred to Ghent on the 
2 and of September, under an escort of several hundred men, 
a precaution which Alva considered necessary ; * there being,* 
as he said, * no other king recognised in the Netherlands but 
Egmont.' 

The consternation of the Netherlanders was general, and 
the sympathy with the two nobles universal throughout the 
civilized world. King Philip II, however, expressed his 
unbounded satisfaction, and Granvelle was only sorry that 
Orange had not been captured at the same time. The 
friendly intercession of several German princes, and even 
of the. Emperor Maximilian II, and the solicitations and 
strenuous efforts of the wife of Egmont, and of the mother 
of Horn, were all in vain. After a mock trial, which lasted 
nine months, and during which the two Counts were kept in 
strict confinement, shut out from light and air, and separated 
from their friends, they were brought on the 3rd of June, 1568, 
to Brussels, and lodged in the Maison Du Rot. On the 
next day the Duke read at the ' Blood Council,' which was 
nothing but a most arbitrary court-martial, the sentence of 
death pronounced against Egmont and Horn in accordance 
with the supreme will of Philip II. The charge was that 
of high treason, but we need scarcely add that it was founded 
on the merest shadow of evidence. 

During the night which followed the 4th of June, Count 
Egmont was aroused from his sleep. The Bishop of Ypres, 
Martin Bithove, had come to announce to him his approach- 
ing doom, whilst the curate of La Chappelle, Gisbes de Vroede, 
was sent with the same melancholy mission to Count Horn, 
who exclaimed that this was *a poor requital for eight-and- 
twenty years of faithful services to his Sovereign.' 

The execution of the two noble martyrs took place on the 
following day, the 5th of June, about noon, on the Great 
Square at Brussels. That both died, like men accustomed 
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to look death in the face, without trembling, need scarcely be 
added. , Egmont died first. By a single blow of the sword 
his head was severed from the body. * A cry of horror,' says 
Prescott, in his Life of Philip II (vol. ii, p. 259), *rose from 
the multitude ; and some, frantic with grief, broke through 
the ranks of the soldiers, and wildly dipped their handkerchiefs 
in the blood that streamed from the scaffold, treasuring them 
up, says the chronicler (Strada), as precious memorials of love 
and incitements to vengeance.' 

The vengeance came in due time. The judicial murder of 
these two illustrious martyrs produced such profound indigna- 
tion throughout Germany, that the designs of the Prince of 
Orange were wonderfully served by it, as Philip was informed 
by Maximilian's ambassador at his court. The impression 
produced in the Netherlands was indescribable; and it was 
this intense feeling of indignation at home and abroad which 
enabled William of Orange, to wage, for sixteen years, a suc- 
cessful war with the greatest monarch of the world ; until he, 
one of the noblest human beings that ever breathed, fell by 
the hands of an assassin. But before his death a considerable 
portion of the Netherlands had, in 1581, formally abjured 
their obedience to the King, and laid the foundations of the 
coming Republic. After the death of William of Orange the 
warfare against Spain was continued until, finally, the unhappy 
union between the two countries was broken for ever. 

The victims who fell during the great national struggle 
are numberless. Many a martyr died nameless; but those 
whose names have been preserved are still held in veneration 
by the Nether landers. In i860 the Belgians erected a grand 
monument to the Counts Egmont and Horn, on the Grande 
Place — the place of their execution. And thus tardy justice 
has been done to the latter, of whom Strada remarks: — 
* Defleri profecto hand modice potuisset hujus viri mors, si 
non Egmontius omnium lacrymas consumpsisset* — The death 
of this man might also have been much deplored, had not all 
metis tears been shed for Egmont. 



SJerfoncn. 

ffftavgarete von $atma, Jlod^ter Staxii be« Sunften, 

(Regentin bet 9HeberIanbe. 
®raf (Sgmont, $nng ))on ©aute. 
SDill^elm ))on Oraniem 
^ergog )>on $ll(a. 
9erbinanb, fein natiitlid^er @ol^n. 
9)9a(!^ia))en, im S)ienfle ber (Regentin. 
(Ri^acb, (Sgmontd ©e^eimfd^ceil^. 

^ ' \ nntct 9lC6a btenenb. 
©orneg, J 

JM&t^en, (Sgmont^ ©eliebte. 

93va(!enBurQ, ein ^itrget^fol^n. 
^ot% Stt&mtt, 
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Setter, ©d^neiber, 

Qimmttmann, 

©eifenfiebet, 

fQut^d, <SoIbat untet (Sgmont. 

(Ruvfttnt, Snvolibe unb tanb. 

S3 an fen, ein ®(!^reiBev. 

^o(f, ©efolge, fBa^tn u.f.to. 

S)et &dtav!fia1^ ifl in ^rftffel. 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT I. 

The ^rjt act opens with a scene at Brussels representing 
soldiers and citizens engaged in the popular pastime of 
cross-bow shooting, Buyck, a soldier under Egmont, is, on 
account of his masterly shot, declared king of the cross- 
bow men for the year. The health of < his Majesty' is drunk, 
and the mention of this title gives rise to a comparison 
between the affable monarch Charles V, and his stern and 
reserved successor Philip II. The unpopularity of the latter is 
still more strikingly contrasted with the affection and admira- 
tion which the citizens profess towards Egmont. Buyck pit>- 
poses the health of the latter, and, after a passing mention of 
the battle of St. Quintin by Ruysum, gives a vivid description 
of the battle of Gravelines, in which Egmont gained, as in the 
former battle, a great victory. Jetter expresses the wish that 
Egmont might have been appointed Stadtholder, instead of 
Margaret of Parma, but the citizens will not acquiesce in the 
indirect blame of the Regent Jetter, whilst acknowledging her 
moderation and prudence, complains of her staunch adherence 
to the priests, and gives vent to his discontent— shared by the 
others — about the religious intolerance of the Spanish rule; 
whilst the 'new preachers' who came from Germany are 
praised by him and his friends. Jetter proposes, on the 
admonition of Buyck, the health of William of Orange, and 
Ruysum pledges those present to drink to the honour of war 
and warriors, which circumstance calls forth, however, from 
Jetter an impressive denunciation of war. The latter gives, 
on the challenge of Buyck, a 'civic toast,' and the scene 
ends with a general, joyous cry of 'Safety and Peace! 
Order and Freedom!' 

The next scene passes in the palace of the Regent. 

B 2 



4 ARGUMENT, 

Margaret of Parma appears and countermands the hunt to 
which she had prepared to go, on account of the cares, caused 
by the 'religious riots' in the country which she is at a loss 
how to quench. Machiavell appears at her command, and, 
by his report of the stirring events passing in the country, 
increases her grief. He urgently recommends the full recog- 
nition of the 'new faith,' but the Regent apprehends the 
peremptory refusal of her brother, Philip the Second, to yield 
to the demands of the Netherlanders. She also expresses 
her dissatisfaction with Egmont and William of Orange. The 
former has offended her by his apparent indifference to passing 
events, and by his declaration, ' that if the Netherlanders were 
but satisfied as to their Constitution, peace and quiet would 
soon be established;' whilst the latter shows by his reserved 
demeanour that he is plotting mischief. The Regent finally 
determines to summon the Coimcil of State, and to challenge 
those two noblemen to co-operate with her strenuously in 
quelling the spreading tumults, or declare themselves openly 
rebels. 

In the last scene, which passes in a humble citizen's 
house, we find Clarchen with her mother, who is knitting 
in an arm-chair, whilst the former sings a spirited song with 
Brackenburg. The noise caused by the marching of soldiers 
in the streets attracts the attention of the mother, and 
Clarchen asks Brackenburg to learn the cause of the un- 
usually numerous assemblage of troops in the town. During 
his absence Clarchen is reproved by her mother on account 
of her devotion to Egmont and her refusal to link her fate 
to that of honest Brackenburg. The latter brings, on his 
return, the news that a revolt is said to have broken out in 
Flanders, and that there is great agitation in the town. 
Qarchen retires with her mother, and Brackenburg reveals 
in a soliloquy that he is at variance with himself. He 
keenly feels how wrong is his inaction admidst the general 
commotion of the country — an inaction caused by the 
wretched state of his personal feelings. 



Grfier Slufjug. 



2trml6rufif(]^ie5en. 

©olbaten unb S9itvgec tnit SlrmBtuflett. 

Setter, burger ))oit Sritffel, ©d^neiber, tritt i^or unb \pannt bie 
$ltm(nt{l. @oe{l, ^dx^tt t)on S3ntffe(, Jhrdmer. 5 

©oefl. SWun fd^le§t nut l^in, bafi eS aHe njlrb! 31^ 
nifjmt mir'd bod^ niti^tl S)tet Stinge ®(!^)rat}^ bie ^aBt 
31^ Cure 55!age nid^t gefti^offen. Unb fo njdr' id^ fur bled 
3a^r 3Reifler. 

3ettet. 2^elfter unb StbnxQ baju. SBer mi^gSnnt'S 10 
(5u^? 3^r fottt baffir auti& bie 3e(^e bo^)^)eIt Be^al^Ien; 
3^t foBt (Sure ®efd^i(fli(]^feit Begal^len, njie'8 tec^^t ift. 

SBu^d, ein ^oUdnber, @o(bat unter @gmont. 

S u i9 tf • 3ettet, ben ©d^ufl l^anbF id^ ^uc!^ aB, t^eile ben 
®ett;innfl, tractire bie «&enren; i6) Bin fo fci^on lange l^ietis 
unb fiit Jjiele ^oflici^feit (S^uMtx. &e^r t(]^, fo iji'd, aU 
wenn 3^ gefd^ojfen ](|fittet. 

©oejl, i6) follte breinreben; benn eigentlid^ jjetliet' iti^ 
baBei. S)od^, SBuJjd, nur immetl^ln! 

SB u ^ cf (fd^iegt). SRun, ^titfd^meifler, (Reberenj I — ©nS ! 30 
Sttjei! 5)tei! 93ier! 

©oefl. 93ier Slinge? «« feil 

21 He. SSiijat, JQtxx Jl5nig, l^oc!^! Unb oternial l^od^I 



6 ©gmont. 

©u^rf. ^antt, 3^r ^enw. SBaxt OTeifler ju i^iel! 
Danfe fur bie ®^re. 

Setter. 2)ie l^att 3^r ^u^ fclBfl ju banfen. 

(Ru^funt, ein Srirtt&nber, 3nt>aUbe unb taub. 

5 Slul^fum. ^a§ t(]^ @u(^ [age! 
©oeji. SBie iji'g, Ollter? 

JRui^funu 3)afi i^ dn^ (age! — @r ^It^t njie fein 
«&err, er fd^iefit wic @gmont* 

SBuj^d. ©egen if)n Un i^ nur ein armer ®d^Iuder. 
lo sKit ber SBuc^fe trifft er erji njie Aeiner in ber SBelt. 9lid^t 
ttvoa, ujenn er ©lutf ober gute il^aune ^ai; nein, njte er 
aniegt, immer rein @6)voaxi gefc^^ojfen. ©elernt f)aU i(3^ 
)i)on i^ni. S)ad n;dre auc!^ ein Aerl^ ber Bel tt)m biente unb 
niti^tS i)on il^m lernte* — 0lid^t ju ijergeffen, meine »&erren ! 
15 @in Jtonig nd^rt feine Seute ; unb fo, auf bed A5ntgd 
Sleci^nung^ SBein l^erl 
Setter* (SS ifi unter unS audgemad^t; ba^ Seber — 
SBul^d. 3(^ Hn fremb unb <^nig, unb ad^te Sure 
®efe^ unb <&er!ommen ni(i^t« 
30 Setter. S)u Hfi ja &rger aU ber ®))anier; ber ^at fie 
und bo^ Bidder laffen miiffen. 
0lu59fum. aSag? 

® e fl (taut). (5r tt?itt unS gafliren ; er ttjitt nldftt l^aten^ 
ba^ n?ir jufammenlegen unb ber <$t5nig nur bad So^tielte 
25 jft^It. 

JRuijfum. i4t iH ^<>* «>^«^ ^rdlubij! S)o8 i|t 
a\x(ii [eined «&errn ^rt^ f))lenbib ju fein unb ed taufen ^u 
laffen, wo ed gebeil^t. 

(<Ste kingen 3Bfin.) 
30 91 He. Sl^ro SKaiefldt fflo^ll *oc^! 
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Setter (ju ffluijif). ajerfle^t P(i^, Sure SKaiepdt. 

SB u )? ct. S)anfe t>on «&ergm, wenn^d bo(i^ fo fein foD. 

®oe{i. 3Bol^I! S)enn unferer f))anif(]^en SRaieflat ®t* 
funbl^eit ttinft ni^t letc^^t eiit 9liebetUnber i9on «&er{en, 

Mu^fum. .aCet? 5 

@ e ^ (kut). $]^ili^^9 be9 Stveiten, Adnigd in ®))anteit. 

Stut^fttm. Unfer aQergn&bigfler <$t5nid unb «$en: ! ®ott 
geB' i^m langed 2e(enl 

® oeQ. «&attet il^r feinen <&ertn QSater, Aarl ben ^nflen^ 
nid^t Ileter? lo 

(Rni^fnm, ®ott tt5fl' l^n! 5)a8 wot eln »gett ! (5r 
^atte bie ^^anb iiUx ben ganjen ®rb(oben, unb xcax (Sn^ 
%M in WUrxi'j unb n^enn tx dn^ iBegegnete, fo gruff er 
(Su^ n^ie ein 9la(^6ar ben anbem; unb n;enn 3l^r erfd^roden 
wart, wuft' er mit fo guter STOanier — 3a, ijerftel^t mld^ — 15 
@r ging au8, ritt aud, wie'd il^m einfam, gar mit wenig 
8euten. ^aBen wir bod; 2(tte gen?eint, tt?ie er feinem ®o^n 
bo§ aHegiment Ijiier aBtrat — fagt' i^, t>erflel^t miti^ — b e r ift 
f^on anberd, be? ifi maie^dtifci^er. 

Setter. (Sr liefl {U^ nici^t felffen^ ba er l^ier »ar, aid ao 
in $run( unb foniglic^^em @taate. (Sr f:|)ri(]^t wenig, fagett 
bie Seute. 

@oe{l. Sd ift fein <@err f&r und 9lieberianber. Unfre 
griirften mikjfen fro^ unb frei fein wie wir, leBen unb lefcen 
laffen. 9Bir Woden niti^t t^erad^tet nod^ gebri^dt fein^ fo 35 
gutl^er^ige 9larren wir au^ flnb. 

Setter* S)er StbniQ, benP i^, w&re wo^I ein gnAbiger 
^ttXf wenn er nur Beffere Slatl^geBer l^dtte* 

(Sot ft. Sltin, neinl (Sr l^at fein ®tmftt^ gegen und 
Wieberlanber, fein ^erg ifl bent SSoIfe niti&t geneigt, er lieBt 30 
und niti^t; wie f5nnen wir 0)n wieber lieBen? SBarum ifi 
alle iEBelt bem ®rafen (Sgmont fo ^olb? SBarum triigen 



8 @ 9 m u t. 

voir if)n ^iUt auf ben ^dnben ? SBetl man ifim anfiel^t, baf 
w «n8 wo^I njltt, njeil i^m bU Sr5^U(]^feit, baS firew SeBen, 
bie gute 9J?einung auS ben 2(ugen flel^t ; well er nid^td ief!|t, 
bad er bem S)urftigen nid^t mitt^eilte, auti^ bent, bet'd nid^t 

5 Bebarf. £a^t ben @rafen (Sgmont Ie6en ! ^\xtid, an ^ud^ 
x^% bie erfle ©efunbl^eit gu BtingenI ©ringt Cured «§errn 
®e[unbl^eit and! 
SB u 19 (t* SJon ganjer ®eele benn : ®raf (Sgmont l^od^ 1 
9lu)^fum. UeBerwinber Bei ©tCtuintinI 

lo SBuj^it. S)em ^^elben );)on ®ra))elingen 1 
3tne. «od^! 

Sluijfuni. ®t. Ouintin war melne lefete ©d^Iad^t. 3d^ 
fonnte faum mt^x fort, faum bie fd^were SSuc^fe me^r 
fd^le)):|)en* <6aB' id^ bod^ ben S^rangofen nod^ (Sind auf ben 

15 ^elj geBrennt, unb ba friegt' id^ gum SlBfd^ieb nod^ einen 
Streiffd^ufl an^ red^te ©ein. 

Sui^cf* ©raJoelingen! Sreunbe, ba ging'S frifd^! Den 
®ieg ^aBen n^ir allein. SBrannten unb fengten bie »&rfd^en 
»§unbe nid^t burd^ gang Slanbern? 9lBer id^ mein', njir 

20 trafen fie I 3^re alten, Ijianbfeflen Jlerle l^ielten lange wiber, 
unb wir brdngten unb fd^offen unb l^ieBen, bag fie bie 3)?duler 
J)ergerrten unb il^re Sinien gudCten. 3)a n?arb Cgmont ba^ 
$ferb unter bem 8eiBe niebergefd^ojfen, unb ujir firitten lange 
l^iniiBer l^eriiBer, SWann fCir 9Kann, $ferb gegen ^Pferb, 'gaufe 

25 mit «&aufe, auf bem Breiten, fia^tn @anb an ber ®ee l^in. 
5tuf einmal fam'S wie »om «§immel l^erunter, »on ber 
3Kiinbung bed fluffed, Bai)! Ban! Immer mit Jlanonen in 
bie Srangofen brein. Cd waren (Sngtdnber, bie unter bem 
Qtbmiral SKalin J)on ungefd^r oon Diinfird^en ^er J)orBei* 

30 ful^ren. 3^^^ 'oitl ^alftn fie und nid^t ; fie fonnten nur 
mit ben fleinflen ©d^iffen l^erBei, unb bad nid^t nal^ genug ; 
fd^offen aud^ wo^I unter und — ©d t^at bod^ gut I Cd 
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Ixa^ bie SBdlfci^en unb i)ob unfern S^utl^. S)a ging'd! 
mi(f 1 ra(f 1 ^nvAtt, ^inuBer 1 Sided tobt gefc^Iagen, ^ded 
tn8 SBaffer gefprengt! Unb bie StnU erfoffen, wle fie bad 
SBaffer f(!^medCten; unb road roir «6otlanber roaren, gerab 
l^intenbrein. Und, bie voir BeibleBig flnb, njarb erfl wol^l im S 
SBaffer wie ben JJtofti^en; unb immer bie ffeinbe im ffluf 
gufammengel^auen, weggef^offen roie bie dnitn. ^a& nun 
nod^ 't>\ix6)Ua(ii, f(]^Iugen (Su^ auf bet ^l\i6)t bie SauerroeiBer 
ntit «6adCen unb S^iftgaBeln tobt. Wln^it bo(^ bie voal\6)t 
S^aieftat gleiti^ bad $f5t(!^en rei^en unb J^riebe mati^en. xo 
Unb ben ^ieben feib ^^x un^ S^mMq, bent gro^en (Sgmont 
Wulbig. 

01 n e. «§od^ 1 S)em gtofien (£gmont l^od^ ! Unb aBermal 
l^od^! Unb aBermal l^o^! 

Setter. «6&tte man und ben ^att ber S^argrete )7on 15 
$anna gum Siegenten gefe^t! 

@ e fl. iRi^t fo ! SBa^t BleiJt m^x I 3c^ laffe mir 
SKargateten nicJ^t f(3^elten. 0iun iji'd an mit. Cd lete unfre 
gn&Vge Sraul 

Stile. ®ie leBe! 20 

©oejl. ^afjxli^, ttefjlid^e SBeiBer flnb in bem «§aufe; 
S>ie Olegentin leBe ! 

Setter. Jtlug ift fie, unb mSfig in aUem, road fie tl^ut; 
l^ielte fle'd nur niti^t fo peif unb fefl mit ben $faffen ! ®ie 
ifl bo^ an^i mit fti^ulb, bafj roir bie t^iergel^n neuen 9if(^ofd«> 25 
mitten im li^anbe l^aBen. SBogu bie nur foUen ? iKici^t roal^r, 
baf man ^embe in bie guten ©teHen einf^ieBen fann, roo 
fonft SleBte au^ ben ,RapiteIn gerodl^lt rourben! Unb roir 
foUen glauBen, ed fei urn ber 9ieIigion roiUen. 3a, ed l^at 
flc!^. 9ln brei SBifd^5fen l^atten roir genug : ba ging'd el^rlid^ 30 
unb otDentlic!^ gu. !fl\xn mu^ bo^ au(!^ Seber tl^un, aid 06 
rr ndtl^ig rodre ; unb ba fe^t'd alien StUgenHitf 93erbrup unb 



lo (Sgmont. 

"ganbeL Unb {e mtf)t xf}x ba« Ding ruttelt unb fd^utteft, 
bepo ixnUx njirb'3. (@ie trinfen.) 

®oefl. S)a8 roar nun bed Jtdnigd SBiQe; f!e fann 
niti^tg bat>on, no(]^ ba^u t^un. 
5 Setter. S>a foUen njir nun bie neuen 5JfaImen m(^t 
flngen; fie flnb roa'^rll^ gar f(3^5n in dlelmen flefe^t, unb 
ffabtn red^t erBauUcJ^e ©eifcn. I)ie foUen njir ni^t flngen, 
aBer S^elinenllebcr, fo t>iel njtr njoWen. Unb njarum? ©8 
feien Jte^ereien brin, fagen fie, unb ®a<S^en, ®ott njeif. 3(3^ 

lol^aB' il^rer bod^ a|t(^ gefungen; e8 ifl j[e^t road iKeued^ id^ 
fjaV ni(3^t« brin gefe^en. 

Suijtf. 3c3^ rooffte fie fragenl 5n unfrer $toJ)ing 
flngen roir, road roir rooKen. ®ad mat^t ba$ ®raf @gmont 
unfer ©tatf^alter Ifl; ber fragt nad& fo etroad m(3^t. — 3n 

15 ®ent, g)pem, burd^ gang gtanbern flngt fie, roer SBetleBen 
l^at. (Saut.) (Sd if! [a roo^I nii^td unfti^ulbiger, aid etn 
geiftlid^ Sleb? inid^t roa^r, QSater? 

81 u 9 f urn. ®i roo^I! (Sd ifl {a ein ©ottedbienfl, einc 
SrBauung. 

2Q Setter. ®ie fagen aBer, ed fei nid^t auf bie red^te 9ixt, 
nid^t auf il^re 2lrt; unb gef%Iid^ ifl'd bod^ immer, ba td^t 
man'd lieBer fein. ®ie Snquifltiondbiener fd^leid^n l^erum 
wnb ijaffen auf; mand^er el^rlid^e STOonn ifl fd^on ungliiinci^ 
geroorben. Der ©eroiffendgroang fe^^Ite nod^! 5)a {^ ni^t 

25 tl^un barf, voa^ itH) mbdjUf Wnnen fie ntid^ bod^ benfen unb 
flngen laffen, roa^ i^ roiH. 

®oefl. Die Snqulfltion fommt nid^t auf. ffiir flnb 
nid^t gemad^t, roie bie S^anier, unfer ©eroiffen tijranniflren 
gu laffen. Unb ber 3tbel mufi aud^ Bel Qtittn fud^en, il^r 

30 bie ffliigel gu Befd^nelben. 

Setter, ©d ifl fe^r fatal, ©enn'd ben lieBen Seuten 
einfdHt, in mein «&aud gu ^ttrmen, unb id^ fl^' an meiner 
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%cMi, unb fuwme {ufl einen frang^flfd^en ^falrn, unb bewfc 
ni^ti baBei, weber ©uteS noti^ S55fe8, It^ fumme ti)n abn, 
well er mlr In ber Xtf)U Ifl — gleicj^ Jin i^ ein .ttc^cr, unb 
werbe eingefietft. Ober l(]^ ge^e iitcr Sanb unb WeiBe Bel 
einem «&oufen 93olf8 ftel^en, ba8 elnem neuen ^Jreblger ju* 5 
i)bxif einem »on benen, bie au8 ^eutftS^lanb gefommen flnb — 
ouf bet ©tette 1^1^' i(i} tin HitUU, unb fomme in ©efal^ 
meinen Jto^jf gu ijerlieren. '§aBt 3^r ie elnen <)teblgen 
l^dten ? 

® oejl. SBotfre imit. ffltvXi^ ^xH i^ einen auf bent i© 
^elbe t>or toufenb unb taufenb SKenfd^en f^red^en. ®a8 war 
ein anber ®ef5c!^', aU xotnn unfre auf ber Jtanjel l^etum* 
trommeln unb bie fieute mit latelnif^en SBrotfen erwiirgen. 
®er frrad^ Uon bet SeJer weg; fagte, njie fie un3 6i«|>er 
l^dtten iei ber S'lafe l^erumgefu^rt, un8 in ber 5)umml^eit 15 
erl^alten, unb wie njir me^r (Srleud^tung l^aten f5nntem — 
Unb bad Ben^ied er (Su^ ailed aud ber SiBel. 

Setter. Da mag \>o^ au^ wad bran feim 3^ fagt'd 
immer felBfl, unb griitelte fo iiBer bie @a(3^e natH). SWir iji'd 
lang' im Xo^f l^erumgegangen. «o 

fBn^d. @d lauft il^nen aud^ atled Solf xta^. 

@oefl. S)ad ^lanV i^, n;o man n^ad ®uted 1^5ren !ann 
unb ttjad 0^eued. 

Setter. Unb njad ifi'd benn nun? SWan fann {a einen 
Seben ^jrebigen lajfen na^ feiner Seife. 25 

SBuljtf. Stif^, il^r "^errenl UeBer bem ®d^njfi|en ^tx^ 
ge^t Sl^r ben SBein unb Dranien. 

Setter. Den nicJ^t gu tiergeflen! ^a^ ifl ein re(3^ter 
^ad. SBenn man nur an il^n ben!t; meint man glei^, man 
f 5nne flti^ l^inter il^n ^erfletfen, unb ber 3!eufel k&d^te einen 30 
nid^t l^ert^or. «6o^! 9Bi%tm ^on Oranien^ l^o^! 
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®oe{l. fflnn, %lUx, Wng' audi) Seine Oefunbl^eit. 
aiu^fum. OtUe ©olbaten ! 2iae ©olbaten ! (S8 Ie*e ber 
Jtrieg ! 
SBuijtf. SBraiJo, 2fiter! aOe ©olbaten! ©a UU ber 
5 jtrleg ! 

Setter. Jlrieg ! «rieg ! SBlgt Sl^r aud^, wag 3l^r ruft ? 
S)a^ ed (Su<^ Ui^t )7om S^unbe gel^t, ift voo^ mihxiiCi) ; n^ie 
lum^jig aUx unfer ©inem baM gu SKutl^e Ifl, fonn i<5^ nid^t 
fagen. I)a8 gange Sal^r bag ©etrommel ju l^oren ; unb nicJ^tg 
lo gu l^oren, alS wie ba eiti «&oufen gegogen fommt unb bort 
tin anbrer, njie fie u6er einen «&ugel famen unb iei einet 
SDJfil^Ie l^ielten, voWitl ba geBIieten flnb, njieijlel bort, unb 
tcie fie fl^ brdngen, unb @iner genjinnt, ber 9lnbre ^erllert, 
o^ne bafi man fein 3!age Begreift, wer traS gewinnt ober 
15 ijerliert ; njte eine ®tabt eingenommen njirb, bie Surger 
emiorbet njerben, unb njie'g ben amten SBeiBerU; ben un* 
fd^ulblgen ^inbern ergel^t. SDa« ip eine 9loti) unb 2tngjl, 
man benft ieben SlugenWitf: „I)a fommen fie I ^S gel^t unfi 
audi) foJ* 
30 ®oejl. S)rum muf aud^ ein aSurger immer in SBafen 
geiJiBt fein. 

Setter. 3a, eS ii6t fl^, ttjer jjrau unb Jlinber l^at. 
Unb bocJ^ l^or' i^ nocJ^ lieter »on ©olbaten, aU i(i) fie fel^e. 
SBu^tf. SDa0 foHf id^ Wet nel^tnen. 
25 Setter. 2tuf ©ud^ ijl'e ni^t gefagt, Sanb^mann. SBie 
njir bie ft)anif(3^en SBefa^ungen Io0 waren, l^oUen wir ttjieber 
Ottl^em. 

Soefl. ®elt! S>ie lagen JDir am fcj^njerjlen auf? 
Setter. 93erir' ©r fld^. 
30 ©oeji. Die l^atten fd^arfe Cinquartierung Jei Dir. 
Setter, ^alt' JDein SWauI. 
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®oefl. ®ie t)aittn il^n ^ertrteBen aud ber Sth^ift, bem 
Jletter, ber @tu6e — bcm Sette. 

Setter. 5)u 6i|l cin 3:ro^jf. 

SBu^tf. Stlebe, il^r JQtmtil STOu^ ber ©olbat jjriebes 
rufen ? — fflnn ba 3l(>r t>on unS nid^t« ]^5ren wofft, nun 
iringt au^ @ure ©efunbl^lt auS, elne 6urgerll(3^e ©efunbl^eit. 

Setter, ^a^u flnb voiv Berelt. ©id^erl^elt unb fllul^e! 

®oefl« Drbnung unb S^eil^eitl 

Su^d. SBra^I bad flnb aud^ u^ir jufrteben. 10 

(<Sie ^o^en an unb toiebet^oten fro'^U^ bie SBorte^ to4 fo, baf Seber 
ein anbere^ au^tuft, unb ti etne 9Lrt J?ancn n^irb. ^er 9LUe fjox^ift 

unb f&Ut enblid^ aui^ mit tin.) 

Sdle. ©i^er^eit unb dlu^e! Drbnung unb J^eil^eit! 
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9)2argarete t>*on $arma in SagbHeibern. 4!^of(eute. 

$agen. ^ebiente. 

Stegentin. S^r {teUt ba$ Sagen ai, i^ n^erbe l^eut 
nt(!^t reiten. ®agt Sl^a^ta^etlen, er fod }u ntir fontmen* 

(Mt gel^fu ab.) 20 

S)er ®eban!e an blefe f(]^retfl^en SBegeBen^elten K^t nilr 
feine Wul^el Sli^t^ fann ml^ ergefeen, nld^td miti^ ger* 
jheuen; Imnter flnb blefe SBllber, blefe ©orgen ijor mlr. 
fflnn ttjlrb ber Jt5nlg fagen, blea fern ble JJolgen meiner 
Oute, meiner 0la^jld^t ; unb boti^ fagt mlr meln ©ewlffen 35 
ieben 9lugenMid, ba« 8ldt]^li(]^fle, ba« SBejle getl^an gu l^aten. 
@otlte idi ftbijtx ntlt bem @turme bed ©rimmed blefe {^lammen 
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anfati^n unb uml^trtreiBen ? 3^ ^offte jle gu umfleOen, {!e 
in fld^ feKft gu )7erf(^utten. 3a, wad i(^ mir ftlbfl fagr, 
wad t^ irol^I XDti^f mt\^uM^t md^ 90ir mir felb^; aier 
vie n)irb ed mein SBruber aufhel^men ? Senn t^ ed gu 

5 leugnen ? S>er UeSmmttl^ ber ftemben itffttt 1)at ^6^ tdg^ 
Ii(^ erl^dl^t; fte f)aUn unfer ^eiltgtl^um geldficrt, bU ^mpfen 
®inne bed $o(ete ^mruttet unb ben ©(^^winbelgeip unter fU 
geBannt. Unreine ®eif}er l^aben fl^ unter bie ^frit^rer 
gemifd^t, unb f(^re^t(^e 3!^aten fUib gefci^el^en, bie gu benfeu 

TO f^aubet^aft ifl, unb bie idf nun etn^ln nad^ t^ofe gu Be« 
ttci^ten t)aU, fd^ned unb einjeln, bamtt ntir ber attgemeine 
dhtf ni(]^t jubor fommt, bamit ber Jtonig ni^t benfe, num 
voile no^ mel^r berl^eintltd^m 3(^ fe^e hin WlitUl, u^eber 
fhenged no^ gelinbed^ bem UeBel gu fieuern* O ioa9 flnb 

15 n?it ©ropen auf ber SBoge ber 9^enfi^l^eit? SBir glauBen 
{le gu Bel^enf(^en, unb fie treibt und auf unb nteber, l^in 
unb ]^« 

^adfiattll tritt auf. 

fRegenttn* ®inb bie SBriefe an ben JUntg aufgefe|t? 
20 SP^ac^iabelU 3n einer ®tunbe werbet 3^r {le unter» 
f(]^reiBen fonnen. 

diegentin. •^a^t 31^ ben Seri(^t au^^rli(^ genug 
gemac^t? 

9^ a ^ i a b e I L ^udful^rli^ unb unt^anblid^, u^ie ed ber 
25 it5nig liebt. 3(3^ ergol^le, wie guerp gu ®t Dmer bie Bilber* 
{litrmertf^e SButl^ ^^ geigt — ivie eine rafenbe Sl^enge mit 
@tabtn, SBeilen, «&ammem, Seitem Striken berfel^en, bon 
ivenig S3emafheten Begleitet, erfl ^^o^eUeU; Jtir^en unb Alo^er 
onfatlen, bie ^nbd^tigen beriagen, bie berfd^lojfenen $forten 
30 auf^e^en, 9ltte0 umf el^ren, bie SUtdre nieberreipen, bie ©totuen 
ber •geiligen gerf(3^logen, alle ©emdlbe berberien, 2Hle8 n?a« fie 
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nur ®tmii)M, ©el^eiltgted antteffen, gerfi^mettetn; jetreif en, 
jertreten — voit flti^ ber «6oufe unternjegfi Joermel^rt, tie (£in« 
ii?ol^ttn t>en ^pvcn H^nen ble JK^ore erdffhen — wte fie ben 
S)om mit un^Iaubliia^er ®(^nelle t^erwu^en, bie 93ib(iot]^ef 
M fflif^pfS J?a:6rennen — wie eine gro^ SKenge fBolU, bon 5 
glelcS^em Unflnn ergriffen, fld^ Met SKenin, KomineS; ajerwi^, 
£tlle ^txittxUtf nttgenb SBiberflanb ftnbet, nnb loie fa{t butd|f 
ganj {^(anbern in ^inern ^ugen6H(fe bie ungel^ure fBn» 
f(^n?^ng fl^ erfl&rt unb audgefftl^irt i^. 

9t e g e n t i n . ^% toie etgreift niic]^ aufS ffltm bet ©ti^metj i© 
16ei S)einer SBieberl^olung ! Unb bie Sur^t gefeUt fUi^ bagu, 
bag Uetel werbe nut gr5^et unb gt5|et werben. <S<ii%t mix 
<lute ©ebanfeU; Wa(i)xa!otiil 

STOa^iabin. aSerjeil^en (Sure ^ol^eit, mtint ©ebanfen 
fel^en ©ritlen fo &^nli^ ; unb n;enn i^x dud^ immet mit 15 
tneinen S)ienflen gufrieben n?art, l^aBt ^i)t ho(fy felten meinem 
9taif) folgen mogen. if)x fagtet op ixa ©d^etge : „5)u fiel^fl 
gu n>eit, STOa^ioijed ! 3)u fottteft ©ef^iti^tfd^teitet fein. ®et 
l^nbelt, ntufl futS 9la^jie forgen." Unb \>o6)f l^aBe i^ biefe 
©efd^^te ni(^t ^otauS etga^lt ? «6a(' i^ nid^t ^tled i>otau0 20 
gefel^en ? 

St eg en tin. 3^ fel^e auc^ tiiel botau0; ol^ne ed cinbetn 
gu^ Whnen. 

SJ^a^iabell. (Sin ffiott f&t taufenb: Sl^t'untetbriidt 
bie neue fiel^te ni^t. ia^t fie gelten, fonbert fie i>on ben 25 
IRed^tglduiigen, gett il^nen iRitd^en, fa^t fie in bie Bftrget* 
li^ Dtbnung, fd^ronft fie ein; unb fo ^ait S^t bie 2luf* 
tiil^ter auf einmal gut 8lul^e getra^t. 3ebe anbetn Sl^ittel 
flnb bergeBIi^, unb 3^t ^erl^eert bag 8anb. 

fllegentin. «&afl Du ijetgeffen, mit njel^em SlBf^eu 30 
mein SBrubet felBfl bie ffrage Jjemjarf, oB man bie neue 
Sel^te bulben fonne? SBeipt 3>u nii^t, vok et mit in jiebem 
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SBriefc ble Srl^altung M ttjal^rcn ©lautenS aufS eifrigfic 
tm^fitf)Uf bafi er Sfiul^e unb (Stnig!eit auf Jtoflen ber Steligion 
ni(^t l^ergejlcat wijfen wltl? ^ait er ni^t fettfl in ben 
^Jtoijittgen ©pione, bie ttjir ni^t fennen, iwn ju erfal^ren, 
5 Iter fi^ ju ber neueti S^einung l^tnuSer neigt? J^ai er ni^t 
gu uttfrer SBernjunberung un3 S)iefen unb Senen genannt, ber 
fl^ in unfrer 0ld]^ ]^etmlt(^ ber «$te^eret fi^ulbig ma^te? 
SBeflel^It er ni^t ©trenge unb ©d^drfe? Unb i^ foil gelinb 
fein? 3d& fotl a3orf(^ldge tl^un, ba^ er nad^fel^e, bo§ er 

lobulbe? 9Burbe i^ ni^t aQed SJertrauen, aUtn ©lauBen M 
il^m Jjerlieren? 

SD^a^iaJjell. 3(5^ n?el$ njol^t; ber Jt5nig Sepel^It; er 
Idf t (£u^ feine 3lBfl(]^ten njljfen. S^ir fotlt 8lul^e unb jjriebe 
»ieber l^er^eden bur^ etn ^itul, bad bie ©emittl^er not^ 

15 mel^r erJittert, baS ben Jlrieg unijermeiblicJ^ an aUtn ®nben 
anMofen wirb. SBebenft, ujag Sl^r tl^ut. Die grfi^ten Jtauf* 
leute flnb . ongefietft, ber 3lbel, bag 93olf , bie ©olbaten. 
SBad l^ilft ed auf feinen ®eban!en Be^arren^ n;enn flti^ urn 
und ^ded dnbert? a^5d^te bod^ ein guter ®ei{l $^ili)3^en 

20 eingeBeU; baf ed einem <ft5nige anfldnbiger ifl, 93itrger 
gweierlel ©lauBend §u regieren, al8 fie burd^ elnanber auf* 
jureiBen. 

01 eg en tin. ®oI(i^ ein SBort nie ttjieber! 3^ njei^ 
voofjl, baf 5PoIitif felten 3:reu unb ©lauJen l^alten fann, ba^ 

25 fie Dffenl^eit, ©utl^ergigfeit, iRad^gieBigfeit au« unfern »6ergen 
augfd^Uept. 3n ttjeltlid^en ©efd^dften iji bag leiber nur gu 
ttjal^r; foUen wir aBer and) mit ©ott f))ielen njie unter 
einanber? ©otten wir gleicJ^guItig gegen unfre Benjdl^rte 
Sel^re fein, fur bie fo SSiele il^r fieten aufgeo^jfert l^akn? 

3Q Die fotlten njir l^ingeBen an l^ergelaufne, ungenjijfe, flc!^ felBji 
njiberfjjreiS^enbe 0leuerungen ? 
SJ^ocJ^iaJjell. Denft nur begwegen nid^t iiWer Sjon mir ! 
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{Regentin* 3d^ fenne S)id^ unb S)elne Sreut^ unb voti^ 
baf (Siner ein el^tltc^er unb ^erftdnbiger S^ann fein Unn, 
votnn tx gleid^ ben n&^j^n Beften SBeg gum «&eil fetner 
<SttU berfel^U ^at* (Sd flnb no^ ^nbere, a^ad^tabeU, a^&nnet, 
bie id^ fc^d^n unb tabeln mu^. 5 

SKad^iat^ell. SBen Bejeid^net Sl^r mit? 

Otegentin. 3^ !ann cd geftel^en/ ba^ mit (Sgmont 
^ntt einen red^t innerlid^en, tiefen SJerbru^ rrtegte* 

9^a^ia)7en« S)ur(^ mlc^ed SBetragen? 

(Re gen tin. S)ur(i^ fein gen?5]^nltd^ed, but^ @Ieid^gCilttg^ 10 
felt unb Seid^tflnn. 3c^ er^ielt bie fd^retfUd^e fflotfti^aft, eten 
aid i(^ bon SSielen unb il^m beglettet; aud bet Stix(^t ging. 
3^ l^ielt meinen ®c^me¥{ nid^t an, i^ (eHagte nti(^ laut 
unb ttef, inbem iti^ mi^ ju il^m loenbete: „@el^t, wad in 
Surer ^robinj entftel^t I S)ad bulbet 3^r; ©raf, 9on bem 15 
ber «5ttig fld^ 9tae« berfrrac^?* 

S^ad^iabell. Unb wad antn^ortete er? 

Olegentin. 9(Id u^enn ed nic^ta, aid n?enn e8 eine 
9leienfa(3^e ujdre, berfefete er : SBdren nur erfl bie Siieber* 
Idttber iiter il^re SSerfaflfung ierul^igt I ©aS Uetrige wiirbe 20 
fld^ leid^t geBen. 

a^ad^iabell. SSieUeid^t l^at er u^al^rer^ aid !Iug unb 
fromm geft)roc^en. 3Bie foil Qutxamn entflel^en unb Bleikn^ 
votxtn ber 0iieberIdnber flel^t, baf el ntel^r urn feine aSeflj* 
tl^Cimer aU urn fein SBol^I, urn felner Seele »6eil gu tl&un 25 
tp? J^aitn bie neuen $ifd^5fe ntel^r Seelen gerettet, al8 
fette 5Pfriinben gef(]^maufl, unb flnb ^ nid^t nteifl Srembe? 
Sled) ttjerben aHe ©tattl^alterfd^aften mit 0lieberIdnbern fcefe^t ; 
laffen f!(^ ed bie @:^anier nici^t ju beutlid^ merfen, bap fie 
bie gr5pte, unnjiberfiel^IicJ^fle Segierbe na<5^ biefen ©tetten.?© 
empffnben ? SBitt ein fBolt nid^t lieBer na6) feiner 3Irt bon 
ben ©einigen reglert njerben, al0 bon jjremben, bie erfl im 

c 
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Sanbe fld^ wieber aBejlfttl^umer auf Unf oflen 9ttter ju mcerBen 
futi^en, bte einen fremben S^af {laB mttBringen, unb unfteunb* 
11^ unb ol^ne 3^ellnel^mung l^errfi^en? 
(Regent in. S)u fledfl S)t^ auf bie ®eite ber ®egner* 

5 SKaiS^la^ell. 9^it bem «§etgen gewlfi nl(]^t ; unb wotttc, 
id^ fonnte mit bem SSerjlanbe ganj auf bet unfrigen fein. 

Olegentln. SBenn 2)u fo wiafl, fo tl^fit' e0 notl^, i^ 

trdte il^nen meine Slegentf^aft aB ; benn dgmont unb Dranicn 

tttacJ^ten ftd^ gro^e '&offhung biefen ^Jla^ eingunel^mcn. ©a* 

lo maW njaren fie ©egner ; ic|t flnb fie gegen mi^ ijertunben, 

flnb ^eunbe, unjertrennlicj^e jjteunbe genjorben* 

2»ad^iai?en. @in gefal^rlid^ee $aar. 

81 eg en tin, @otl id) aufric^tig reben, \^ futd^te Dra* 

nien unb iti^ fur^te fur @gmont. Dranien flnnt nid^tg 

15 ®ute0; feine ®eban!en teicJ^en in bie Seme, er ifl l^eimlid^, 

fcJ^eint 2ttte0 aujunel^men, wiberf^jri^t nie, unb in tiefjler 

a^xfuxd^t, mit gr5fter Sorfl^t tl^ut tx, ttjaS i^m telieBt. 

Wla(iiiat)tU, {RecJ^t im ©egentl^eil gel^t ©gmont einen 
freien ©cJ^ritt, aU njenn bie 2Belt il^m gel^Srte, * 
30 9iegentin. dx trdgt bad «&au))t fo l^od^, al0 tvenn bie 
*§anb ber aKajiejldt tti(3^t uBet il^m fd^weBte. 

3)i a ti^ i a t> e n. ©ie Slugen be« SSolfS flnb aOe naCii il^m 
geri^tet, unb bie «&er^en l^dngen an il^m. 

Olegentin. iRie l^at er einen ®c!^ein Uermieben; aid 
35 ttienn niemanb 9lec!^enfd?aft ijon il^m ju forbern l^dtte ! 0loti^ 
trdgt er ben 0tamen C^gmont. ©raf @gmont freut i^n 
fld^ nennen ju l^oren, aid njoUte er ni(3^t J?ergejfen, bap 
feine SSorfal^ren SSefl^er J?on ©elbern waren. SBarum nennt 
er fl^ nici^t $rinj Sjon @aure, wie ed il^m gufommt? 
30 SBarum tl^ut er bad ? SBitt er erlof^ne We^te wieber geU 
tenb ma(^en? 



i 
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^atf^ia\)tll, 3^ l^alte i^n pit cinen tttmn JDUner 
bed <(t5nigS. 

9iegentin. SBenit er tooHu, voit t^erbient !5nnte tx f!^ 
urn bie diegierung maditn, anftatt bafi er und [(^on, cl^ne 
fl^ ju nu^n, unfdglici^en SJerbrufi getna^t l^atl @eine 5 
@efettfd^aften, ©afimal^le unb ®elage i)aim ben ^bet mel^r 
t>er(unben unb ^tttm)p% aU bie gefal^Ii^flen l^eimlt^en 
Sufammenfunftc, aOi^it feinen ©efunbl^eiten fyibtn bie @djle 
einen bauernben tfia\x\6), einen nie fid^ t^ergiel^enben ^^voinM 
gef(]^opft. SBie oft feftt er bur^ feine ©d^erjreben bie ®e* 10 
mutter bed SJolfd in SSen^egung^ ttnb n^ie finite bet $5Bel 
iifcer bie neuen fiioreen, iiter bie tl^oricJ^ten QtBjei^en ber 
SSebienten I 

Wta(i)ia^tll, 3^ (in uBer^ugt, ed voax ol^ne 3(B{l(i^t. 

9tegentin. ®^limm genug* SBie id^ fage: er f^abet 15 
un«, unb niifet flti^ nic!^t. (£r nimmt bad ©mfllicJ^e f^er^* 
l^aft; unb wir, um ni^t utit^ig unb nad^Idfftg gu f^einen, 
mujfen bad ©d^erg^afte ernpli(]^ nel^men. ®o l^ftt @ind bad 
%nbre; unb wad man a^juroenben fud^t, bad mad^t f!d^ erfl 
red^t. Cr iji gefdbrUd^er aid ein entfd^iebned ^an^t einer 20 
ajerfd^worung 3 unb id& mu^te mid^ jt^x irren, wenn fitan 
il^m Ui «&ofe ni(^t 5ttted gebenft. 3d& fann nid^t leugnen^ 
ed oergel^t menig S^it, baf er mid^ nid^t em)?finblid^, fel^r 
empfinblid^ mad^t. 

9l^ad^iat)eIL (£r fd^eint mir in Witm nad^ feinem 25 
®ett7iffen ju l^anbeln. 

81 e g e n t i n . @ein ® ewiffen f)at einen gefdttigen Spiegel. 
@ein 93etragen ifl oft Meibigenb. (£r flel^t oft an^, aid 
ttjenn er in ber oofligen Ueber^eugung lebe, er fei «&err; unb 
woUe ed und nur aud ®efdfligfeit nid^t fiil^Ien laffen, xooUt 30 
und fo gerabe nid^t jum ll^anbe l^inaudjiagen; ed tverbc fld^ 
fd^on gefcen. 

c 2 
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9» a d^ i a Jj e n. 3* Mtte dnd^, legt feine Dffenl^eit, fein 
QlvLdl\Ci)t9 SBIut, bad atlea aBiti^tige lei^t ^l^anbelt; ntd^t gn 
gefai^tU^ audi Sl^r ((i^abet nut il^m unb (^^. 
ategentin. 3(^ lege ni^td aud. 3d^ f)?re^e nut pon 

5 ben untiermeiblt^en Solgen, unb id^ fenne il^n. ®etn nteber« 
Idnblfcftct 5tbel unb fein golben SSlie^ J?or ber SBnifl jtdtfett 
fein SBertraucn, feine Jlu^n^eit. SSeibeg fann il^n J?or einem 
fd^nellen, xciUfMi^m Unmutl^ bed Jt5nigd fd^ii^n. Unter^ 
fud^' ed genau ; an bem gangen Unglitd , bad Slanbern ttifft^ 

loijl er bod^ nut atlein fd^utb. dx fjat juetfi ben fremben 
Sel^rern nad^gefel^n, l^at'd fo genau nid^t genommen, ttnb 
^ieKeid^t fld^ l^eimlid^ gefreut, baf u^ir etnoad ju fd^affen 
l^atten* Sa$ mid^ nut ! ^a^ id) auf bem <i&erjen l^aBe, \oU 
Ui biefer ©elegenl^it baJ?on. Unb id^ ujitt bie ^Jfeile nid^t 

15 umfonji loerfd^iepen ; id^ mi^, wo ct enqifinblid^ i% (Sx ifl 
au^ em))ftnbUd^. 

Sl^ad^ia^ell. ^abt ^f)x ben Statl^ gufammen (entfen 
laffen? Jlommt Dtanien aud^? 
aiegentin. 3d^ l^ate nac^ Stntwer^jen um il^n gefd^itft. 

20 3d^ n^id il^nen bie £a{l ber SJerantn^ortung nal^e genug 
juwaljen; fie fotten fld^ mit mix bem Uefcel emjllid^ ent* 
gegenfe^en ober fld^ au(^ aid 8leBellen erfldren, @ile, ba$ 
bie ©riefe fertig tverben unb fringe mir fie jur Unterfd^rift. 
©ami fenbe fd^nett ben UMoafjxUn 93ad!a nad^ SDJabrib — et i jl 

25 unermiibet unb treu — ba^ mein SBruber guerjl burd^ il^n bie 
0lad^rid[?t erfal^re, ba^ ber 8luf il^n nid^t Wereile 1 3d^ voiU 
i^n fel6fl no^ f^jred^en, tf)' er atgel^t. 

aiiad^ia^ell. ^ure ffiefel^le fotten fd^nett unb genau 
Befolgt werben. 



Stlatt. Stlattni Gutter. S3radfenBurg. 
Stlaxt. SBottt 3l^r mir ni^t ba0 ©am l^alten, f&xadm^ 

aSradenBurg. 3(5^ Bitt' Sud^, Sjerfci^ont mid^, Jtldrd^en. 5 

*Iare* 9Bag l^aBt 3^r njleber? SBarum J?erfagt 3l^t 
ntir biefeti flelnen fiieSeSblenp? 

SBtaienJurg. 3]^r Bannt tni<5^ mit bem S^^^Ji fo f^fi 
^or (Suti^ l^in^ i<^ fann @uern ^ugen ni^t an^voti^m. 

Stlaxt. ©ritten! fommt unb l^altetl 10 

a» u 1 1 e t (i;tt ©effel jirirfenb). ®ingt bo^ Sine ! fBxadtn^ 
Burg fecunbirt fo l^uBf^» ©onji tcatt ll^r luflig, unb l^ 
\)aiU immet wag gu lad^en.. 

SBratfen^urg. ®on|t 

Jtlate. 2Bir njoKen flngcn. 15 

SBtatfenJurg. ®a0 ^x njofft. 

*lare. SRur l^uBfti^ munter unb frifd^ njeg! (50 ijl 
ein ©otbatenliebd^en; mein SeiBjlutf. 

(iSie toirfeU ©am unb flngt mit ©radfenBurg,) 

5)ie 3!tommeI getul^ret, 20 

S)o0 5Pfeifd^cn gefrielt I 
fSHtin SleBjler genjafnet 
S)em ^aufen Beffel^lt, 
©le fiange l^o(i^ fu^ret, 

©ie fieute regieret. 25 

3Bic Ho^jft mir baS «&erge, 
SBie tvadt ntir bag Slutl 
D, ^&tV i(i) ein aB(imm«ein 
Unb »§ofen unb «&ut! 
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5(3& folgt' ll^m jum ^ox 'nauS 
Wit mutl^igem @^rttt, 
®ing' burd^ bie $roi?injen, 
©ing* iiBeran mit. 
5 ©ie Scinbe fd^on njeid^en, 

2Bir fd^iegcn barcin. 
aBeId& ©lutf fonber ®Iei(?^e% 
din a^ann^Bilb gu fein !^ 

(SradPenBurj l^at iintcr bem (Singen Sdatd^ eft angeff^n ; gi!f«|t 
10 bleibt i^m bic ©timrne jlocfen, bie X^rdnen fommen i^m in bie 9lugen, 
er lagt ben Strang fallen unb gel^t ani Senfier. ^Idrcl^en ftngt bad 
8ieb aTleitt ava, bie SWutter toinft il^r ^alb unwittig, fte flel^t auf, gel^t 
einige (S^ritte nad) il^m l^in, fel^rt ^alb nnf(^lu{]^ toieber um, unb 

15 mntttv. aBaS gieJt'0 auf ber ©affe, SBradenBurg ? 3^ 
1^5re marfcJ^iren. 

SSratfetiBurg. (Se iji bie Seifead^e ber Sflegentin. 
St I art. Urn biefe ©tunbe? SBag fod ba« Bebeuten? 
(@ie jlel^t auf unb gel^t an bad Scnjler §u 93ra(fenbutg.) 2)a8 ifl 
ao ni^t bie tdglidfee SBad^e, bag flnb weit me^r I Safl atle il^re 
J&aufen, D SBratfenburg, gel^tl l^ort einmal; wag eg giett. 
€g mu^ etwag S3efonbere3 fein, ®el^t, guter ®ra(fenburg, 
tl^ut mit ben ©efaUen. 

®ta(fen*urg, 3^ gel^e! 3d^ Bin gtei^ wleber ba. 
*5 (®r tei(i^t i^>r abgei^enb bie $anb ; |ie giebt ii^m bie ii^rige.) 
abutter. Du f^itfji il^n f^on wiebet weg. 
XI art. 3(^ Bin neugierig; unb an^, )7erben!t mit'd 
nid^t, feine ©egennjart tl^ut mir mf), 3ti^ wei^ immer nid&t, 
wie i^ mic!^ gegen il^n Betragen fott, 3^ l^aBe Unrecj^t 
30 gegen il^n, unb mid^ nagt'8 am Bergen, bafi er e« fo leBenbig 
fix^It, — Jtann id^'0 boti^ niti^t anbern! 
a»ut ter, ^« iji ein fo treuer aSurfd^e* 



Stlaxt* 3d^ fann'd and) nx(i)t laffen, id^ mu$ i^m 
freunbli^ Begegncn. SKeine ^anb brutft fl(3^ oft unijerfcl^end 
gu, ttjenn bie feine miti^ fo leife, fo lieBe^ott anfa^t. 3^ 
ma^t mir S^orivurfe, ba^ idi ifjxt (etruge^ ba^ id^ in feinem 
«&erjen eine ijergeWiti^e «&offhung ndl^re. 3^ Bin iiW bran* 5 
aBeifi ®ott, i^ Bettiig' il^n nicJ^t. 3^ njitl nid^t, ba^ er 
l^ofen fod, unb i^ Unn H)n boc^ ni^t loerjiveifeln laffen. 
abutter. ©a8 ifl ni^t gut 

Stlaxt. 3^ l)atit i^n getn^ unb n?itl il^m au6) no^ 

ttjol^l in ber ®eele. 3^ l^dtte il^n l^ciratl^en fonnen, unb lo 

glauBf; [^ XGax nit in il^n t>nliibt 

Wlvitttx. ©liidliti^ njdrji SDu immer mit il^m getrcfcm 

Jtlare. SBdte ^etforgt unb l^atte ein rul^iged Se6en« 

Sl^uttet. Unb bad ifl atlea bur^ S)eine ®^ulb tier« 

f(!^etjt. IS 

Jtlatc. 3c3& Bin In eincr njunberlid^en 8oge. SBenn idf 
fo na(3^ben!e, wie eS gcgangcn ifl, wei^ id^'8 wol^I unb weij 
e8 nic]^t. Unb bann barf id^ ^gmont nur wicber anfe^en, 
wirb mir 9ltle8 fel^r Begrelflici^, j[a njdre mir n?eit mel^r 
Begreipit^. 91^, nja« ifl'8 ein 3^ann ! 9iae $rot)ingen Beten 20 
i^n an, unb \6) in feinem 9trm fottte ni^t ba0 glutfUd^fle 
®ef^5i3f »on ber SBelt fein? 

2Kutter. SBie njirb'0 in ber Sufunfi werben? 

,^lare. 9tti^, i^ frage nur, oB er mid^ lieBt; unb oB 
er mid^ lieBt, ift bad eine S^rage? 25 

abutter, a^an ^at ni(i)t^ aid «§er$endangfl mit feinen 
«ftinbem« SBie bad audgel^en n^irb! 3mmer @orge unb 
Jtummer 1 (Sd gel^t ni(^t gut aud ! S)u l^afl bid^ tmglixdCH^ 
gemaci^t, mid^ unglit(fU<^ gemaci^t! 

Jllare (getoffen). 3l^r lie^et ed bod^ im Stnfange. 30 

SD^utter. Seiber mar i^ gu gut, Bin immer gu gut« 
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Sttaxt. ffienn ggmont ijotBcmtt, unb l^ anS ^enfier 

Ilef, fd^altet 3^r mid^ ba? Xxattt 3^r nlci^t felBjl an3 ffenfler? 

8Benn et ^erauf fo^, laci&elte, nitfte, mid^ grufte, irar t& 

Qud) juiribcr ? ff anbet 3^t dn^ nic!^t felfcll in (Surer Xodjitv 

5 geel^rt ? 

abutter. aJJa^c mir nod^ ajomjurfe! 

Jllare (gcrui^rt). ®entt tr nun 5fter bic ©tra^e fam, 
unb n?ir rt)oi)l fiil^lten, ba^ cr urn meinetnjlKen ben SBeg 
ma^te, Semerftet 3l^r'8 nid^t felBjl mit l^elmlic^^er jjreubc? 
10 SRieft 3^r mi(3^ ab, rctnn idi) ^intn ben ©c^elBen ftanb unb 
if)n ern^artete? 
abutter. Da^te i^, ba^ e0 fo njeit fommen foUte? 
Stlaxt (wit <lo(!enber (Stirnwe unb gururfgcWtenen S^^rdnen). 
Unb njie er un8 QlbenbS, in ben fWantel eingel^iidt, Bei ber 
"5 SanHje iji6erraf(]^te — njer njar gefc^dftig, il^n gu eni^jfangen, 
ba id^ auf meinem ®tu]^I n)ie angefettet unb jlaunenb fl^n 
6lie6 ? 

abutter. Unb fonnte i(f} fiit^ten; ba^ biefe ungliitfli(]^e 
SieBe bag !(uge ^^(dt^en fo Balb l^inteifen wutbe? 3^ niuf 
40 c8 nun tragen, ba§ nieine Xo(f)ttx — 

Stlaxt (mit aitsbrcd^enben 3:]^rdnen). aJ^uttet ! 3l^r wotlt'^ 
nun! 3^r ^aU ®ure JJreube, mid^ gu dngfligem 

aJ^uttet (iwinenb). SBcine no^ gar! ai^ac^e mi(]^ no^ 
elenber burd^ S)eine SSetriiSni^ ! 3|l mir'3 niti^t ,^ummer 
*5 genug, ba^ mcine eingige ^oc3^ter ein JjerworfeneS ®e* 
m^f ijl? 

Jt I a r e (aufflei^enb unb faft). ajertrorfen ! (SgmontS ®e* 

lieBte, J^ernjorfen? — 8Bet(^e ffiirj!in nc^bete nid^t baS arme 

Aldrc^en um ben $Ia^ an feineni ^gerjen! D aJJutter — 

30 meine aJ^utter, fo rebetet 3l^r fonjl ni(]^t. fiieSe aJJutter, feib 

gut! S)a0 SJoIf; n?a^ bad benft, bie 9iati^6arinnen, voa^ 
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ble nturmeitt — S)iefe ©tu6e, Mefe0 Heine «&au0 ifi tin 
•gimmel, felt ©gmontS fileBe btin tro^nt. 

SD^utter* fWan mu§ il^m l^olb fein! S)aa ijl xcaf)x. 
(Sr ifl Immer fo freunWic]^, frel unb offen. 

Jl I a r e* (50 i^ feine falf^e Qtber an i^m. ©e^t, abutter, 5 
unb et ijl bo^ bet grofe ©gmont. Unb njenn er gu mir 
f ommt, ttjie er fo Iie6 ijl, fo gut ! njie er mir feinen ®tanb, 
feine 3!a^)fer!eit gerne JjerBarge I n?ie er um micS) Jeforgt i|l ! 
fo nur fWenfd^, nur Sreunb, SleSper! 

abutter. Aommt er n^ol^I l^eute? 10 

Stlaxt. «&a6t ^x miij nid^t oft an^ Sfenper ge^en fel^n ? 
^ait yf)x ni^t Bemer!t, wie id} l^or^e, ttjenn'8 an ber 3!^ure 
rauf^t ? — Db id} f^on xcti% baf er i?or 9lac^t nic^t fommt, 
ijermut]^' icS) i^n bo(3^ leben QlugenBlicI, oon SD^orgen^ an, 
wmn id^ aufflel^e. 8Bdr' i^ nur eln a3u6e unb !5nnte Immer 15 
mit il^m gel^en, ju »6ofe unb fiteratt l^in! ,^5nnt' il^m bie 
S^a^ne nac^tragen in ber ®^Ia^tl — 

abutter* S)u ttjarjl immer fo ein ©^jringinSfelb; al3 
ein neine3 «inb f^on, Balb toll, 6alb na^benflic!^. Qiti)^ 
S)u 2)1^ nici^t ein wenig Beffer an? 20 

Jtlare* ajlettei^t, abutter! tt?enn id^ Sangenjelle l^aBe. 
— ©ejlern, ben!t, gingen ^on feinen Seuten i?or6ei unb 
fangen SoMiebc^en auf tt)n. 8Benigj!enS war fein 9lamt in 
ben Siebern* S)a0 UeBrige fount' id) ni^t J?erfle]^n. DaS 

»&erj f^lug mir 6i0 an ben »&als. 3^ l^atte fie gem 25 

juriiclgerufen, n:enn ic^ mi^ ni^t gefci^dmt ^dttt. 

aJJutter. 9limm S)id; in 5ld;t! S)ein IjieftigeS SIBefen 
ijerbirBt no^ 5ltte8; bu ijerratl^p Di^ offenfcar oor ben 
Seuten* SBie neulid) 6ei bem ajetter, n:ie Du ben ^^oljf^nitt 
unb bie a3efd^rei6ung fanbjl unb mit einem S^rei rief jl : 30 
@raf (Sgmont ! — id) xtax\> feuerrot:^. 

Alare^ ^atV id) nid)t f^reien fotten? Q^ war bie 
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®^la(]^t 6ei ©ratjelingen, unb Id^ ffnbe o6en im Silbe ben 
a3ud^pa6ctt S. unb fu^e untcn in bcr aScfc^rciBung K. ©tel^t 
ba: „®raf (Sgmont, bem bag 5^ferb unter bem 8eiBe tobt 
gef(!^offen wlrb*" 9)^i(3^ itBerHef — unb l^ernad^ muff ic^ 

5 lad^en iiBtr ben l^olggef^ni^tcn @gmont, ber fo grof war aU 
ber 3!]^urm ijon (Sxa^tUn^tn gleid^ baBei unb bie englifri^en 
©c^iffe an ber ®eltc. — 3Benn 1(3^ mid^ man^mal mnncre, 
njlc i^ mir fonfl eine ©d^lad^t ijorgejldlt, unb njaS i6) mir 
al0 aWdb^en fur eln a3ilb tjom ©rafen ^gmont mad^tc, njcnn 

lo fie ijon i^m erjdl^Iten, unb )[>on aHen ©rafen unb Surjlen — 
unb ujie uilr'0 leftt i^l 

^racfenBurg fommt. 

Jllare. 5Bie pel^t'8? 

SBracIenBurg. ^an welf nl^t0 ©ewijfeS 3n Stan* 
15 bem foil neuerbingg eln tumult entjlanben fein ; bie (Re^ 
gentin foil Beforgcn, er m5(^te fl(]^ l^ierl^er ijertreiten. Da3 
®^lo5 ijl ftarf Befeftt, bie SBurger finb jal^lreid^ an ben 
^oxtn, bag S3oIf fummt in ben ©affen. — 3^ trid nur 
fd^neH gu melnem olten SSater* 

20 (9lfe tooKt' ft ge'^en.) 

Jtlare. ©iel^t man ®u^ morgen? 3^ njill mi(3^ ^in 

n?enig angiel^en. S)er SSctter fommt, unb id^ fel^e gar gu 

lieberlic]^ au8. «§elft mir einen 9lugenWi(f, abutter. — 

0le]^mt baa a3ud^ mit, SBradenfcurg, unb bringt mir n?ieber 

25 fo eine 'Sijlorie. 

abutter* Mt tro^I! 

aSradeniurg (feine J&anb reid^cnb). (Sure «§anb ! 

,^ I a r e (ii^te ^anb tjcrfagenb). SBenn 3^r ttjieber fommt. 
(abutter unb 3:o(!^ter aB.) 
30 SSratfenBurg (aKein). 3(3^ ^aiU mir J?orgenommen 
grabe wieber fort gu gel^n; unb ba fie e0 bafiir aufnimmt 
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unb mi^ ge^en Id^t, md^t' i(3^ rafenb werben. — Ungtucf* 
lic^cr! Unb bid^ ru^rt beincg SSaterlanbeS ©efd^icf ni^t, 
ber ttjac^fenbc 3!umult nid^t? — Unb gleic^ Ijl bit 8anbgmann 
ober ®^3anitr, unb wer tcglert, unb rttx flfled^t ^at? — 5Bat 
id^ bod^ cin anbrer Sunge aU ®^ul!naBc ! — SBenn ba tin 5 
drercitium aufgegcBen rtax — „ SBrutug' flflebe ^x bie Sreil^cit, 
gut UeBung ber flflebefunjl" — ba wat bod^ Immer Sri J bet 
(£rjle, unb ber 9lector fagte: SBenn'0 nur orbentlid^er njdre, 
nur nid^t 9ltle0 fo u6er elnanber geflol^jert. — DamalS foc3^t' 
e8 unb trieB ! — Seftt fc^^Ie^j^j' id^ mid^ an ben 9lugen beg i® 
a^dbc^end fo l^in. Stann id^ fte bod^ nic^t laffen! Aann fie 
mi^ boc^ m(]^t lleJenl — 2(c^ — SRein — ®ie — ®ie fann 

m\6i nic^t gang ijern?orfen ^aUn 9lid)t ganj — unb ^a\i 

unb nlci^tg ! — 3(3^ bulb' eg nl^t Idnger ! ®ome e6 

wal^r fein, wad mir ein ffreunb neullc^ ln0 Df)t fagte, ba^ ^5 
jle 0ta(j&tg einen 2^ann l^elmlic^ gu fl(]& einldf t, ba fie ml^ 
giic^tig immer oor 5l6enb aug bem «§aufe treiBt? 0^ein, eg 
ifi ni^t njal^r, eg ifi eine Suge, eine fd;dnbli(^e, ijerleumberifti^e 
Siiqcl Jltdr^en ip fo unfd^ulbig, alg ic^ ungluclli^ Bin. — 
®ie ^at mid^ Jjernjorfen, Jat mi* tjon il^rem «&erjen ge* 20 

fto^en. Unb i(^ foU fo fort Men? 3^ bulb', 16) bulb' 

eg ni(]^t. ®^on ttjtrb mein SSaterlanb i?on innerm 

Qvoi^t l^eftiger Ben?egt, unb i^ fierce unter bem ©etummel 
nur aB! 3^ bulb' eg ni^tl — SBenn bie Xxom)ptU flingt, 
eln ©(]^u5 fdHt, mir fdl^rt'g \>nx6) ^axt unb SBein ! 9lc^, 25 
eg reijt mid^ nic^t ! ®g fotbert miti^ nid^t, an^) mit elnju* 
greifen, mit ju retten, ju njagen. — ©lenber, fd^intpfli^er 
Sufianb ! (Sg ifi Beffer, i^ enb' auf einmal 9leuli^ ^ftrgt' 
i6) mi^ ing SBaffer, i^ fan! — aBer bie gedngftete 0latur 
war fldrfer ; i^ fiil^lte, baf i^ f^wimmen !onnte, unb rettete 30 

mi^ wiber SBiOen. Jl5nnt' Id^ ber 3eit ijergeffen, ba 

fie mi^ UeBte, mic^ gu lieBen fti^ien ! — SBarum l^at mir'g 
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fSflaxf unb SBeln burd^brungen, bad ©lutf? SBarum f)aUn 
mir biefc 'Soffhungen aUtn ®enu^ bed SeSend aufgejel^tt, inbem 
fie mir tin ^Jarabied Jjon SBeitem geigten ? — Unb iener erfic 
Stu^ ! Senet einjige ! — ^itx, (bie ^nb auf ben 3:ifd^ (egenb) 

5 l^ler voaxtn trlr aKein — fie njar immer gut unb freunbU^ 
gegen niid^ genjefen — ba f^ien fie flc3^ ju enuelc^en — fie 
fa^ micH) an — atte ®inne glngen mir urn, unb itS^ fhf)lU 
i^re i'Dp^tn auf ben nieinigem — Unb — unb nun? — Stirt 
5lrmer ! ffiaS gauberjl S)u ? {(Sr gie^t em %{si\d^dfm ava ber 

10 3:af(!^e.) 3(3^ witt S)id^ nici^t umfonfl au8 meineS SBruberS 
DoftotfdPd^en gejlol^len f)aUn, l^eilfamea ®lft! S)u fottfl 
mir biefed SSangen, biefe ®6)voinM, biefe ^obe0fc^n?eipe auf 
einmal )[jerfti^Iingen unb t5fen» 
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The scene of the first part of the second act is laid in a 
public square at Brussels. Jetter, the tailor, and a master 
carpenter enter, conversing on the riotous conduct of the 
Iconoclasts in the provinces. The two speakers are joined 
by Soest, the shopkeeper, who brings the information that the 
Regent has, on account of the growing tumults, lost all self- 
possession, and that it is even rumoured that she means to fly 
from the town. A soap-boiler makes his appearance, and 
admonishes the assembled citizens to keep the peace, lest 
they should be treated as rioters. 

By degrees a crowd assembles, and Vansen, a lawyer's 
clerk, joins them. He explains to the people their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges, upbraids them for their 
passive conduct, and adroitly endeavours to incite them to 
imitate the example set by their 'iconoclastic brethren' in 
Flanders; this ill-advised utterance brings down upon him 
a chastisement from the hands of the peaceable soap-boiler, 
who is, in his turn, severely handled by the people for ill- 
treating a * respectable citizen ' and a ' learned man.' A dis- 
turbance ensues, which ends in a most riotous and tumultuous 
scene, admidst shouts of ' Freedom and Privileges ! Privileges 
and Freedom!* 

Suddenly Egmont enters with his followers. His ap- 
pearance soon calms the uproar. He is greeted as an 
'angel from heaven,' and the people quietly gather round 
him. He urges them not to provoke the king still farther, 
and not to imagine that privileges are secured by sedition. 
The crowd for the most part disperses, and Egmont retires 
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(Soeft tritt bagtt. 
©oep* ®uten a:ag, il^r ^erren! ffiaS gieBfa SleueS? 
3ji'0 wal^r, bafi We aBilberjIunner gcrobe l^ierl^ct i^ren 2auf 
ncl^mett? 
5 3iinmermeifieT* ^in foOen {le nid^td anrii^em 
® e {I* (Sd trat ein ®oIbat Ui mir ein, 5(j)Ba(I gu faufen ; 
ben fragt' ic^ au^. 2)ie Stegentln, fo eine wadre Huge Srou 
f!e Nei(t, biedmal ifl fie au^er $a{fung« Sa mu^ fel^r arg 
fein, ba^ fie flc^ fo getobegu l^intet l^re SBa^e l?erfletfu 
lo S)ie $urg ifl fc^^arf ibefe^t* Wlan meint fogar, {le ivoUe au9 
ber Stabt flud^ten. 

Sittttnermeifleir* 'ginaug fott fie ni^t ! 3l^re®egen* 

n?art kfti^u^t und^ unb irir irotten il^r mel^r @i^tt^it ^r« 

fc]^afen, al8 il^re ©tu^Bdrte. Unb wenn fie nn0 nnfre Sleti^te 

15 unb ^tet^eiten aufire^t erl^fdlt, fo n?oIIen n?ir {le auf ben 

«&dnben tragen. 

©eifenfiebet tritt bagu. 

@eifenfieber. ©avfHge «&dnbel ! UeBIe «§dnbel I (Sd 
tcirb unrul^ig unb gel^t fc]^ief oua ! — «&utet (Su^, baf 31^ 
20 faille Bleibt; bafi man (Su^ ni^t au^ fur 3(ufn)iegler l^dlt. 
@oefl. £)a fomnten bie fleBen SBeifen m^ ©rieti^en* 
Ianb» 

©eifenfieber. 3^ njeig, ba flnb SSiele, ble e0 l^eini* 
n^ mit ben Jlatoinlflen l^alten, bie auf bie SBifti^ofe Idfleni, 
25 bie ben Jlonig nid^t fc^cuen* 2l6er ein treuer Untertlj^an, 
ein aufiri^tiger Jlatl^olife! — 

{di gefeKt ft(^ nad^ unb na(^ aKerlei 9^00 gu i^nen unb f^ox^t.) 

^anfen tdti bagu. 
38 a n f e n . ® ott gru^' ^^, *etrn I SBa0 0teue0 ? 
30 Siu^utetmeifler. ®e6t @u^ mit bem nid^t ai, ba3 
ifl ein fti^leti^ter Aeri. 
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ittttx. 3jl e0 ni<^t ber S^rciBer Wm doctor ffiletS? 

Simmermeifler. (Sr l^at fti^on Jjlele ^mtn Qtf)af>l. 
(Sxft trar er &6)xtiUt, unb wle il^ti ein ^^attott nad^ bem 
anbem fortjagte, ©ti^elmfhei^e l^alBer, ))fufc^t et lejt 0lo* 
toren unb StbJjocaten InS ^^anbirerf, unb Ijl ein SBrannts:5 

(Qti fommt mel^r SSoIf gufammen unb flel^t tru)7)}tDeife.) 

aSanfen. 3l^r feib and) Jjerfammelt, jlecft bie Jtt^jfe 
gufantmem Sd i{l intnter tebendn^ert^. 

@oefl» 3^ benP aud^. lo 

aSanfen. SDBcnn ieftt (Slnet obet ber Slnbete 'gerj l^dtte, 
unb ®iner obet bet Slnbete ben Sto)pf bagu, wit !5nnten bie 
fi)ani[(]^ett Jletten auf einmal \)pxm%tru 

©oefl* »6etre! @o mCi^t il^t nic^^t teben. SBit l^aBen 
bent A5nig gefti^n)Otem 15 

aSanfen* Unb bet <ft5nig un0. a^etft ba9* 

3ettet. S)ad Id^t ^6) fjbxtnl ®agt Sute Sl^einungl 

(SinigeSlnbete. ^oxdi), bet Jjetjlei^t'a. Set \)at $flfe, 

aSanfen. 3(^ l^atte einen alten $atton, bet Befa^ $ets* 
gantente unb SBtiefe )}on utalten (Stiftungen^ Aonttaften unb 20 
Oeted^tigfeiten ; et l^ielt auf bie tatften SBCic^^et* 3n einem 
fianb unfete gauge aSetfaffung: wie una SliebetWnbet guetjl 
eingelne ffiitften tegietten^ aQe0 nati^ l^etgeBtac^ten Stt^ttn, 
^tibilegien unb ©ewol^nl^eiten — ttjie unfte SSotfal^ten otte 
e^tfut(5^t pit il^ten Siitften gel^att, vomn et fie tegiett wie et 25 
foOte; unb wie fie fl(3^ glei^ Jjotfal&en, tt?enn et iiBet bie 
©d^nut l^auen woOte. ©le @taatm voaxtn glei^ l^intetbtein ; 
benn iebe ^xo^ini, fo Hein jle wat, ^atte i^te ©taaten^ il^te 
Sanbf^dnbe. 

3iutmetmeiflet* ^alUt (Suet SP^auI! S)aa n?ei^ man 30 

D 
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longe ! (Sin Jebet ret^^tfd^affhe SBurger ifl, fo J}iel rr Btaud^t, 
»ott ber SSerfaffung unterrid^tet 

Setter* 2apt i^n reben; man erfd^rt immet etnjaa 
mel^r. 
5 Soefi, & i)ai ganj Stt^t 

af^el^tere* ffirja^U, erjd^U! ®o wa8 ]^5rt man nii^t 
atle ^age. 

QSanfen. ®o feib 3]^r SBurgerSleute ! 3l^r leBt nut fo 
in ben XaQ l^in ; unb njie 3l^r @uer ©enjerfc' oon (Suern @Itern 
lo uberfommen l^aBt, fo lapt 3^r au(3^ bad Slegiment iiUr QnCfy 
fc^alten unb n?atten, trie eS tann unb mag* 3^r fragt ni^t 
mcS) bem ^etfommen, na^ bcr «&ifiorie, na^ bem 3te(^t eined 
flflegenten ; unb nUx bad aSerfdumnip l^aBen Suti^ bie ®<)anier 
baS f!flt^ uUx bie Dl^ren gejogen* 
15 ©oeji. 8Ber ben!t ba bran? SBenn ©iner nur baS tdg*» 
lici^e 33rob l^at ! 

Setter* SSerftuci^t ! SIBarum tritt au^ Reiner in Seiten 
auf, unb fagt ©inem fo etnjad? 
as an fen* 3^ fag' ed du^ {efet* ©er Jl5nig in ®^3a* 
ao nieU; ber bie ^roJ^injen bur^ gut ©lud gufammen Befl^t, 
barf bod^ ni(5^t brin flatten unb njatten anbcrd aid bie 
fleinen 5iir|len, bie jle e^emald einjeln Befa^en. SBegreift 
3]^r bad? 
Setter* ©rfldrt'd und! 
25 aSanfen. ©d ip fo Har aU bie ®onne* SJ^u^t Sl^r 
nici^t na^ ©uern Sanbred^ten geriti^tet werben ? SBo^er Um^ 
bad? 
©in ©urger. flBaf)xl\^\ 

aSanfen. ^at ber SBriiffeler nid^t ein anber Sitdji old 
30 ber 5tntTOer^3er, ber 9tntnjer)jer aid ber ©enter? SCBol^er 
: !dme benn bad? 

5tnberer Siirger* Sei ®ott! 
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ajanfen. %Ux, njenn if)x'^ fo fortlaufen Ia§t, tritb 
man's @ud^ Balb anberS weifen. $fui! SBaS ^arl bet 
Sthf)m, griebri^ bet StxU^n, Staxl ber SCinfte nld^t fonnten, 
ba0 t^ut nun $]^lli^3») burd^ ein SIBeiB. 

® c fl» 3a, ia ! bU altcn SJutjlen l^aBen'a aud^ f^on 5 

Sanfen* {Jtcllic]^! — Unfere ajorfal^ren ^ja^ten auf. 
9Ble fie einem «&errtt gram wurben, flngen fie il^m etnja 
feinen ©ol^n unb (SxUn njeg, l^ielten l^n Bel fld^, unb ^aUn 
if)n nut auf ble teflen SBebincjungen l^etauS. Unfete SSdtet lo 
n^aren Seutel S)te ivuf ten, n:ad il^nen nu^ n?at! S)te 
njuf ten etn^aS ju faffen unb fefljufe^en, flSed^te aj^dnner ! 
©afut flnb atet und) unfete ^tlJjiregien fo beuttid^, unfete 
Stei^elten fo i?etflc^ett. 

©elfenfiebet. SBag fptet^^t Sl^t i?on fftell^eiten? is 

Da0 93otf» SSon unfetn Stei^elten, J?on unfetn ^tU 
oUeglen! ©tjdl^lt noti^ njaa Jjon unfetn $tiJ?lIeglen I 

S3 an fen. 8Bit SStaBantet BefonbetS, oBgleid^ atte ^to*: 
jjinjen i^te SSott^eile l^aBen, njit flnb am Ij^ettlid^jien oet*' 
fel^en. 3^ l^aBe 9llle0 gelefen. ao 

©oefi. @agt an\ 

Settet. &a^t i)bxtn\ 

<£in SCitget. 3^ UiV (gud^. 

ajanfen. ©tfHic^ fle^t gef(^tie6en : Det •getgog ijon 
fBxabant foil un0 ein gutet unb getteuet t&ett fein, 25 '' 

Soejl. Out I ®te^t bag fo? 

3ettet, ©etreu? 3|l bag wal^t? 

SSanfen* SBie Id^ (i\x(^ fage. ©t ip m^ ijet^jflie^tet, 
n?le ttjit i^m. 3tt?eiten0: @t fott feine SKad^t obet eignen 
SBiden an un3 Benjeifen, metfen lajfen, obet gebenfen gu 30 
gej!atten, auf feinetlei SIBeife. 

Settet^ ®cl^5n! @cl^5n! nWt Jewelfen. 

D 2 
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©oefi. 0ll(]^t metfen lajfen* 

(Sin ^nbetetr* Unb nicS^t gebenfen }u geftatteni S)ad 
ifl ber ^an^ipnniU 9liemanbem gefiatten, auf feinetlet 
SBeife. 
5 S3anfen« mt audbru(!Ii^en SBortetu 

Setter. ®ti^afft und bad ^udjl 

eitt aSurger. 3a, trir muffen'0 ^aUtu 

^nbete. S)ad $u^, bad S3u^! 

@tn ^nberer* SBir looQett ju ber dlegentln gel^en 
lotnit bem ^uc^e. 

eitt Olnberer. 3l^r fottt ba« Sort ful^ren, ^err 
©oftor* 

©eifenflcber. D, bie SrS^jfe ! 

^nbere. 0lo(^ tivoa^ an^ bem SBud^el 
15 ©eifenfleber. 3(^ fc^^Iage il^m bie 3^^^^ ^ ben 
t^ald^ n?enn er nod^ etn SBort fagt* 

©a8 aJolf. SBir njoKen fel^en, njer il^m etwaS t:^ut. 
©agt unS wag sjon ben $riJ?iIegien I ^aUn voir no^ mel^r 
^Jrtoilegien? 
20 SSanfen. 2Wan(]^erIel, unb fel^r gute, fe^r l^ellfame. 
5)a jiel^t auc^: Der SanbSl^err foil ben geljHici^en ©tanb 
nl^t JjerBeffern ober mel^ren, ol^ne SSertDilligung beS 9lbelS 
unb ber ®tdnbe ! Sf^erft bad 1 ^u(^ ben @taat bed Sanbed 
ni^t Jjerdnbern* 
25 ©oefl* 3fi bad fo? 

ajanfen. id) n?ill'd (S\x(i) gefd^rielBen geigen, Don jwef, 
breil^unbert 3a^ren l^er* 

aSurger. Unb wlr lelben bU neuen asif(]^5fe? ©er 
9lbet mu5 und f(^ufeen, wlr fangen •gclnbet an I 
30 91 n bete* Unb wir laffen und i?on ber Snquljltion ind 
SBoddl^orn iagen? 

a$ an fen. Sad Ijt Sure ©ti^ulb* 
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S) a as 1 1* ffilr l^aictt noc3^ (Sgmont, noc^^ Dranien ! 
3)ie fotgen fftr unfer SBcjlcS/ 

aSanfen^ (Sure ©ruber in SJIflnbern l)akn bad gute 
SGBerf angefangen^ 

Seifenfieber* ©u «&uttbl 5 

Stttbete (toiberfeten pc^ unb rufen). SBifl JDu au(]^ eln 
S^janier? 
Sin Slttberer^ SBaa? 3)en (Sl^renmann? 
(£ltt Slttberer* ©en ©elal^rten? ' lo 

(@ie fallen ben ©eifcnfieber an.) 

Simmetmelfter. UrtC^ ^immtl^ mUtn, x\if)t\ (Slnbere 
wif^en jl(^ in ben ©treit.) SBCirger, waa foK bag ? 

(95uBen ^feifen, werfen mit (Steinen, l^ejen J&unbc an, JBurger flel^n 
unb gaffen, SSolf l&up gu, Slnbere gel^n gclaffcn ouf unb ab, 5lnbere 15 
treiben alterUi @dffaff«v<>ffen, fci^reien unb iubiliren.) 

Slnbere. &rell^elt unb $riJ?ilegien I jpriJjilegien unb 
jjrel^eit I 

(Sgmont tritt auf mit SSegteitung. 

(Sgmottt. aiul^ig, JRu^ig, 2eute I ffiBaegiett'S? Mul^elao 
Srtngt fie aud einanberl 

Simmermeifler. ® ndbiger «§err, 3^r fommt n?ie ein 
6ngel beS *immel0. ©titte! fel^t 3^r nid^tg? @raf ^gmont! 
Dem ©rafen (Sgmont 0leJ?erenj I 

(Sgmont* 2lu(3^ Ij^ier? SBag fangt 3^r an^ SBurger 25 
gegen S3urger! «&dU [ogar bie 01d]^e unfrer fonigUd^en 
(Regentitt blefen Unflnn ni^t jurutf? ®tf)t auSeinanber, 
gel^t on Cuer @en?erBe. (S8 i|l em iibM Qd^m, wenn 3^r 
an SBerftagen feiert SBaS war's? 

(IDer %umuU jliKt {td^ nad^ unb m6), unb ^((e jle^en urn i^n l^erum.) 30 
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Sttttmetmeificr. @ie fi^Iagm fl(]^ urn il^re $rii)U 
leglen. 

©gmottt. Die fie no^ mutl^iriHig jettrummem trerbeni 
— Unb mx feib il^r ? ^^x [d^eint mir red^tlici^e geute. 
5 Stmmetmeifler. Da8 ijl unfer SBejheBen* 

egmt)nt. @ure8 3«^««9? 

Simmermeijler* Sinimermann unb 3u«pitt#^^* 

(ggmont. Unb Sl^r? 

@oejl. Jlrdmer. 
10 (ggmontv. Sl^r? 

Setter, ©d^neiber. 

©gmont. 3^ erinnere mi(i^, il^r ^abt mit an ben 
Siijreen fur meine Seute gearBeitet. @uer 9lamt Ijl Setter* 

Setter. @nabe, ba^ S^r @u^ bejfen erinnert. 
15 ©gmont. 3^ i?ergejfe 01iemanben leid^t, ben i^ elnmal 
gcfel^en unb geftjrod^en f)abt. — SBaS an @ud^ Ijl, {Ru^e ju 
erl^alten, Seute, ba3 tl^ut I S^r feib CiBel genug angefd^rieBen, 
9leigt ben ,^6nig nic^t mel^r ! ®r i)at guleftt bo^ bie ©ewalt 
In »§anben. @in orbentlid^er Surger, ber fld^ el^rlic^ unb 
20 Pei^ig nal^rt, l^at MeraH fo i?iel ijreil^eit, al8 er Brauc^t. 

Stmmermeljier. 9l(]^ wo^ll Da3 Ijl eBen unfre 
0lot]^! S)ie ^agbieBe, ble ©offer, bie Saulenger, mit (Suer 
©naben QSerlauB, bie jldnfern auS Sangernjeile, unb fd^arren 
au8 «&unger na^ ^^riijilegien, unb Ifigen ben 0^eugierigen unb 
25 geic^tglduBigen njaS i)or, unb um eine Jtanne SBier Begal^lt 
gu friegen, fangen fie «§dnbel an, bie ijlel taufenb S^enfd^en 
ungliidlid^ ma^tn. S)aS ifl il^nen eBen red^t. SBir l^alten 
unfre t^dufer unb Jlaflen gu gut ijernjal^rt; ba m^ten fie 
gem unS mit jJeuerBrdnben bai?on treiBen. 
30 ^gmont. SlUen SBeiflanb fotit Sl^r fJnben; e6 flnb 
a^apregeln genommen bem UeBel frdftig gu Begegnen. ©tel^t 
fefl gegen bie frembe Se^re, unb glauBt ni(5^t burci^ 9lufru]^r 
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M^fligc man ^rli^ilegf en ! SBIeiBt ju »§aufc! Selbet nx^i, 
ba§ flc f!^ auf ben ©trafen rotten ! aJernCinftige Seute 
Knnen \)itl t^un. 

(3nbcffen l^at ftd^ bet grofte §aufe vjcrtaufen.) 

Simmetmeifler. Danfen ®uer ^rcetlenj, ban!en fitr 5 
bie gute aJJeinung ! 9ltte3 tt?a8 an unS liegt. ((Sgtnont ab.) 
©in gndbiger ^ttxl ber e^te 0lieberldnber ! ®ax fo ni^tS 
<5^ant[id^ed« 

Setter, •fatten voix if)n nur jum Slegenten ! SKan folgt 
il^m gerne. 10 

® e jl» ©a8 la^t ber Jl5nig n^ol^l [ein. S)en Pafe Befefet 
er immer mit ben ®eintgen. 

Setter, '^ajl bu bag ^leib gefel^en? JDaS war na^ 
ber neupen 9lrt, nad^ franlfd^em ®<3^nitt. 

Simniermeifler. ©in fd^oner «&err! 15 

Setter. ®ein ^aH war' ein red^teS JJreffen fur eifien 
®^arfrid^ter. 

®oej!. 93ijl S)u toU? SBa8 fommt S)ir ein ! 

Setter. S)umm genug, baf (Sinem fo ttjaS einfdttt. — ® 
ifl mir nun fo. SBenn ic^ einen fd^onen langen ^aU fel^e, 20 
muj ic^ glei^ wiber SBiden benfen : ber ifi gut Upfm^ — 
©ie i)erf[u<3^ten feefutionen! man friegt fie nici^t an^ bem 
®inne. SBenn bie S8urf(^e fd^wimmen, unb i(3^ fel^' einen 
naclten SBuctel, gleid^ fatten fie mir gu S)u|enben tin, bie i^ 
l^aBe mit SRutl^en flreid^en fel^en. SSegegnet mir ein red^ter 25 
aBanfl, mein' ic^, ben fel^' i^ fci^on am ^faf)l Braten. 2)c8 
Sfla^tS im 3!raume jnjidt mice's an alien ©liebern; man 
ttjirb e6en feine ®tunbe frol^, Sebe SufiBarfcit, ieben ®vafi 
l^aB' id) Mb ijergeffen; bie f&r(5^terli(i^en ©eflalten flnb mir 
wie Jjor bie ®tirne getrannt. 30 
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Sgmontg SBol^nung* 

@e!ret&r an eimm Xif(^ mit ?)apierm; er jlc^t unrul^ig auf, 

©efretdr^ @r fommt immct nic^t! Unb i^ xvaxtc 
f^ott jttjei ©tunben, bic Scbcr in bcr 'Sanb, bie ^a^jiere Jjor 

5 mir ; unb c6en l^eute mbdiV x^ gem fo geitig fort» <58 
itennt mir unter ben ©ol^len. 3(^ !ann Joor Ungebulb 
faum WeiBen. „®ei auf bie ©tunbe ba/' tefal^l er mir nod^, 
e^e er wegging; nun fommt er ni^t. @3 ijl fo J)iel gu 
tl^un, i^ n?erbe Jjor SU^itternaci^t nic^t fertig. ffreili(3^ ftc^t 

10 er ©inem aud^ einmal burd^ bie JJinger. Dod^ l^ielt id^'5 
Bejfer, wenn er jhenge trdre, unb lie^e (Sinen audj wieber jut 
Beflimmten Qtxt. Tlan !onnte ftd^ einriti^tem 93on ber 
9legentin ijl er nun fd^on gwei ©tunben weg; wer mi^, 
torn er unternjegS angefa^t i)at 

15 (Sgmont tritt auf. 

©gmont. ffile ficl^t'g au8? 

©efretdr, 3^ Hn bereit, unb brei SSoten njartem 

@gmont. 3^ Bin 2)ir n?o^l gu lang geWiefien; ©u 
mad^jt ein Jjerbrie^lic^ ©efic^t 
20 ©elretdr^ ©urem SBcfel^I gu gel^ord^en, njart'i^ fci^on 
lange. «&ier flnb bie 5^a:|3iere! 

©gmont. Sonna @lj?ira njirb Bofe auf mid^ ttjerben^ 
wenn fie 1^5rt, ba^ i^ 2)id^ aBgel^alten l^aBe. 

©efretdr, 3l^r f^erjt. 
25 (Sgmont* Sltin, nein. ©d^dme bi(]^ n{(i}t S)u geigjl 
einen guten ©efd^mad. ©ie ij! i)Vib\(i) ; unb eg ifl mir ganj 
re(^t, bap ®u auf bem ©d^Iojfe eine Sreunbin f)a% SBaS 
fagen bie ffiriefe? 

©efretdr. S^and^erlei, unb wenig G'rfreuIid^eS. 
30 e g m tt t. 2)a ijl gut, bap njir bie Sreube ju «&aufe l^aJen 
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iinb {!e n\S)i au@n?art0 l^er gu envarten Braud^en* 3fi i^tel 
gef ommen ? 

©efretdt, ®enug, unb brel Soten luarten. 

eflittont. Sag an! ©a6 Jftdtl^iflpe! 

© e ! r e t d t. (S« ifl 9Hlc8 ndtl^ig. 5 

©gmottt. C^ln6 naci^ bem 2tnbent, nur gcfd^trlnb! 

©eftetdr. «&au))tmattn SSrcba f^idt ble Stdation, ttja6 
ttjeiter In ®cnt unb bcr umliegenben ©cgcnb JjorgefaOen. SDer 
S!umult l^at ^^ mcijienS gelegt, — 

(Sgmont. @r fd^reltt wol^I noci^ Jjon eingelncn Ungcs» 10 
gogcn^eiten unb S;i)Jlfu|)nl^eiten ? 

©e fret dr. 3a! C^d fommt nod^ 9^an^ed K^ot* 

@gmont. SJerfd^one mt(]^ bamit. 

©efretdr. SloC^ fc^S flnb elngcgogen worben, ble M 
ajenric^ bag SKadenfcilb umgerijfen l^afcen* @r fragt an, 06 15 
er fie and) n?le ble 9tnbern foO l^dngcn lajfen? 

(Sgmont. 3(]^ Bin beS «§dngcng mube. ^an foO f!e 
burd^i)eltfd^en, unb f!e mftgen gel^n. 

©efretdr. ©S flnb gnjel SBelBer batel; foil er ble aud^ 
bur^Jjeltfd^en ? 20 

(Sgmont. 2)le mag er sjemjamen unb taufen laffen. 

©efretdr. @lner loon ben fremben Sel^rern l|i |)elmll(]^ 
burc]^ SomlneS gegangen unb entbedt worben. dt \(i)voM, er 
fel Im aSegrlf na^ granfrelc^ gu gel^en. 9la(3^ bem SSefel^I 
foil er entl^auijtet werben. 25 

@gmont. ©le foOen ll^n In ber ©title an ble ©renge 
Brlngen, unb l^m Sjcrfid^crn, bap er bag gweltemal nld^t fo 
ttjegfommt, 

©efretdr. @ln aSrlef sjon (Surem ©nnel^mer. dx 
fd^reltt, e8 fomme wenlg @elb eln, er fonne auf ble SBod^e 30 
ble sjerlangte ©umme f^ttjerlld^ f^lden; ber 3!umult l^afce 
In alleg ble grof te itonfuflon geBraci^t* 
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Ggmont^ ^aS ®elb muf ^ttUil (h mag fc|)en, trie 
er eg gufammentringt. 

© e f r e t fi r. (5r fagt, er njetbe fcin SWoglicJ^fteS tl^un, unb 
woOe enblic]^ ben Sta^monb, ber @ud^ fo lange fcJ^ulbig i% 
5 i?erflagen unb in ^tx^aft nefimen laffen. 

(Sgmont. Der f)ai j[a t?erft)roc3^en gu Be^al^Ien. 

©e fret dr. DaS Ie|temal fc|te er \i(i} felBfl i^ierjel^n 
3!age. 

^gmont* ®o gete man ii)m nod^ i?lerjel^n Sage; unb 
lobann mag er gegen if)n Sjcrfal^ren. 

© e ! r e t d r . 3^r t|)ut voo% ®3 ifl ni^t UnijermSgen ; 
eg iji 65fer aBiOe. (5r mac3^t genjig ernft, wenn er ^t% 
3l^r f^jagt nld^t. — fferner fagt ber (Sinnel^mer, er n?otte ben 
alten ©olbaten/ ben SBittnjen unb einigen Stnbern, benen 
15 36r ©nabcnge^alte gett, bie ©efcul^r cinen l^alBen fSflonat 
gurucf fatten ; man fonne inbeffen fRaH) f^afen; fie mod^ten 
fld^ einrid^ten. 

(g g m n t* SBaS ifl ba einjurid^ten ? Die Seute ^raud^en 
bag @elb notl^iger aU id^. ®aS foil er HeiBen laffen! 
20 ©efretdr. SBo^er Uftf)lt 3^r benn, bag er bag ©elb 
nel^men foil? 

©gmont. ©arauf mag er benfen; eg ifl il^ni im 
Sjorigen ©riefe fd^on gefagt. 

©efretdr. ®egn?egen tl^ut er bie Sorfd^Iage* 
25 (Sgmont. ©ie taugen nid^t dt foil auf trag anberg 
finnen. (5r foil SSorfd^ldge tl^un, bie annel^mlid^ finb, unb 
i)or 5lllem foil er bag ©etb fd^afen. 

© e ! r e t d r . 3d^ ^aU ben ©rief beg ©rafen fOXi^a njieber 

l^ier^er gelegt. ffiergeil^t, bag id^ eud^ baran erinnerel 3)er 

30 aXtt •gerr berbient i?or alien 5lnbern eine augful^rlid^e 5tntnjort. 

3^r njoUtet il^m felBfl fd^reifcem ©enjig, er liefct Sud^ njie 

ein SSater. 
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Sgmont, 3c3^ !omme nl^t bagu. Uub untcr sjielcm 
SSerl^af ten Ifi nnr bag ©d^reiBcn bag SBerl^af teftc. S)u mac3^ji 
tneinc «&anb Ja fo gut nati^ ; fd^rcit in incincm 0lamcn. 3d^ 
emartc Dranlen^ 3d^ fommc nid^t baju; unb n?(infd^te 
fcltfl, bag il^m auf fcine SBcben!Ii^!elten n?a8 reci^t SBcru^i* 5 
genbe^ gef^rieten trurbc* 

©cftctfit* ©agt ntir ungcfa|)t Sure SWeinungl 3ti^ 
voxVi ble 9lntn?ort fc3^on auffc|cn unb flc ®u^ sjorlcgen. 
©efd^rieten foil flc werben, bag fie sjot ©erici^t fur Sure 
«i&anb gelten fann. lo 

(S g m n t. @ieB mlr ben Srief. (Sfla^bem er l^tneingefei^en.) 
©utcr, el^rlid^er 9lltetl SBarfl Du in beiner 3ugenb auc3^ 
ttjol^l fo tebad^tig? Srfiiegfl 2)u nie einen ©aO? SBlieBfl 
©u in ber ®c3^la^t, wo eS bie Jtlugl^eit antfitl^, |)inten? — 
S)er treue ©orglid^e ! @r trifl mein Sefcen unb mein ©liicf, 15 
unb fii^lt nid^t, bag ber fd^on tobt ifl, bet um feiner ©ic^erl^eit 
ttjitlen lett. — ©d^teit' il^m, er ntoge unfceforgt fein ; \^ 
lianble wie id^ fott, \^ werbe ntic3^ fc^on wal^ren ; fein Slnfel^n 
Bei «&ofe foil er gu nieinen ©unflen fcrauc^en, unb meineS 
ijotlfommnen I)an!eS gewip fein. 30 

©efretfit. 0ll^t6 njeiter? D, er enrattet mel^r. 

(Sgmont. SBaS fotl id^ me|)r fagen? SBittfl S)u mel^r 
SBorte madden, fo flel^t*^ 6ei 2)ir. (S3 bre|)t fld^ immer um 
ben ^inen 55unft: 3^^ foil Men, wie i(]^ nid^t leBen mag. 
S)ag i(]^ frol^lid^ Bin, bie ©ad^en leid^t ne^me, rafd^ Ie6e, bag 25 
ifi mein ©IikI ; unb id^ Dertaufdb* e8 nid^t gegen bie ©id^er* 
l^eit eineS ilobtengewSlfce^. 3d^ ^a6e nun gu ber f))anifd^en 
i&e6en8art nid^t einen SSlutStrojjfen in meinen 2tbern; nid^t 
Sufi, meine ©d^ritte nad^ ber neuen, Bebfid^tigen «&of*Sabeng 
gu muflern. itV id^ nur, um aufS SeBen gu benfen ? ©ott 30 
id^ ben gegentt?drtigen 9lugen6Iidf nid^t geniegen, bamit id^ 
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M folgenbcn gctri^ fcl, unb biefcn njlcber mit ©orgen unb 
©ritten i^er^el^rcn? 

©efretfir* 3^ UtV du^, ^m, feib n^t fo 'f)ax\(i) 

unb rau)^ gcgcn ben gutcn SKann. Sl^t felb la fonfl gcgen 

5 Side freunbliti^* ®agt mlr ein gefdttig 2Bort, bag ben ebein 

5?reunb Berul^ige! ©e|)t, njie forgfdttlg et ifl, njie leif cr 

@ud^ Berii^rt* 

(Sgmont* Unb bod^ UxvLi)xi er immet blefe ©aite. @r 
wci^ Sjon SlttetS l^er, wic ijcrl^a§t mit biefe (Srmal^nungen 

10 flnb ; f!e nia^en nur irrc, fie l^elfen nid^tS. Unb n?enn iC^ 
ein 0iad^tn3anbler watt, unb auf bem gefd]()rlid^en ®\)pfd eineS 
«§aufe8 f))ajierte — i|i eg freunbf(^aftUti^, mi^ Beim Seamen gu 
tufen unb mic^ gu nrarnen, gu njecfen unb gu tobten? Saft 
Seben felneS 35fflbe6 gel^n; er mag flc^ wal^rem 

IS ©efretdr. @8 giemt @uc^ nic^t gu forgen, aBer tt?er 
(£uc3^ fennt unb lieBt — 

^gmont {in ben aSrief fei^enb): Da Bringt er trieber bie 
alten SKdrd^en auf, traS wir an einem 2tBenb in leid^tem 
UeBermutl^) ber ©efettigfeit unb beS SBeinS getrie6en unb ge^s 

20 fi)roc3^en; unb waS man barauS fiir ffolgen unb ©eweife burci^S 
ganje Jtonigreic^ gejogen unb gefd^le)3i)t l^aBe. — 0lun gut ! 
SBir l^aBen ®d^ettenfa)))3en, 0iarren!utten auf unfrer ©iener 
5lermel picfen laffen, unb ^aUn biefe totte Qkx\>t nac^l^er in 
ein Sftnbel ^feile i)em:anbelt — ein no^ gefdl^rlid^er ©i^mtol 

25 fur Wit, bie beuten trotten, ujo ni^tg gu beuten ift* SBir 
^aUn bie unb jene S^orl^eit in einem lupigen 5tugenBIid 
em:|)fangen unb geBoren; flnb fd^ulb, ba^ eine gauge ebte 
©d^aar mit ©ettelfdcfen unb mit timm felBflgewd^Iten Utt*» 
namen bem StbnxQt feine ^flid^t mit f^jottenber SDemutl^ inS 

3o®ebdd^tni5 rief; flnb fd^ulb — wag ifi'S nun welter? 3fl 
ein Sajinad^t8f))iel gleic]^ «&i)d^i)errat]^ ? ©inb un8 bie f urgen 
Bunten 8umi)en ju mif gonnen, bie ein jugenbtic^er Wlut^, tint 
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angtfrifd^te ^l^antafle um unferS SeBend arme SI5f e l^&ngen 
tnag? SBenn 3|>r baS Scten gar gu ernjt^aft nel^mt, ttja6 ifl 
benn bran? SOBenn un6 ber S^otflcn nld^t gu neuen jjreuben 
ttjetft; am 9l6enb ung fcine Sup gu l^offen iiMg Heitt, ifl*S 
irol^I be3 9ln* unb 9tu6jic|)ett8 wertl^ ? ©d^eint mir blc 5 
®onne f)tut, um ba9 ju fiSerlegett; ti^aS geflern ivat; unb um ju 
tatl^en, gu Jjertlnben, waS nld^t gu errat^en, nici^t gu i^etilnben 
ifl — bad ©d^idfal etned fommenben Sage0? ®d^en!e mir 
biefe SBetrc^tungen I 98ir tvoQen fie ©d^uletn unb ^goflingen 
liBerlaffen* S) i e mdgen {!nnen unb audflnnen; loanbeln unb lo 
f(]^Ieid^en, gelangtn xoofjin {!e !5nnen, erfd^Ieid^en »a6 jle 
Knnen* — Stannj^ bu Jjon aflem ©lefem etwaS traud^en, ba^ 
belne C^^jiftcl fcin Sud^ wirb, fo ip mir*d red^t. ©em guten 
Snten fd^elnt 2lfle3 blet gu wid^tig. ®o briidt eln greunb; 
ber lang unfr« «&anbr gel^alten, fie flfirfer no^ tinmal, votnn 15 
er fie lajfen ttjill. 

©efret&r. SSergell^t mir! (53 ttjirb bem jjupgfinger 
fc^winblig; ber einen Sl^ann mtt raffelnber (Site balder fal^ren 

(S g m n t. Jllnb ! *inb ! ffli^i njelter ! SBle Uon unfld^t* 20 
Saren ©eijiern gejjeitfd^t; Qtf)tn bie ©onnen^jferbe ber S^it 
tnit unfer0 ©d^id(fal9 Iei(]^tem SQagen burc^^ unb und Uei'bt 
nic^td aU, mutl^ig gefa^t^ bie QhQtl fefigul^alten, unb (alb 
xt(i)U Balb Iinf8, bom ©teine l^ier, »om ©turge ba, bie Slciber 
weggulenfen. SBol^in ed gel^t, n^er n^eip ed ? (Erinnert er 25 
{l(]^ bod^ faum, ivol^er er fam! 

©efretdr^ «§err! «6err! 

<E g m n t« 3(^ flel^e l^od^, unb tann utib mu$ nod^ l^^l^er 
fleigen ; i^ ful^Ie in mir «&ofnung, S^utl^ unb *raft. SloCi) 
f)aV i4 meine3 ©ad^Stl^umS ©ijjfel nid^t erreid^t ; unb flel^' 30 
i(]^ brofcen einft fo wifl i(]^ fefl, ni^t fingfllid^ jle^n. ©otl iC^ 
faOen, fo mag ein ©onnerfci^lag, ein ©turmwinb, Ja tin feI6ji 
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i?erfe]^ltcr ®c3^ritt nild^ aBwdrtg lit ble Xitft fiurgcn; ba Ileg' 
iCi) mlt i?icl ^iaufenben. 3i^ i^aU nie Sjetfd^mdl^t, mit meinen 
guten JtriegSgefcdctt um flcinen ©enjinnfl bad Blutige £008 gu 
ipcrfen; unb fottt' id^ fnitfern, wcnn'S um ben ganjen freicn 

5 SBert^ beS fiefcenS gc^t ? 

®e fret fit* D «&err! 3^ir m^t nitS^t, wag fur SBorte 
3^r fprec^t ! ®ott er^^alt' Sud^ I 

(S g m n t . 0limm S)elne $a))iere gufammen ! Dranien 
fommt. ffertigc auS, n?ag am n5tT§ig|ien i|i, baf ^bie SBotcn 

10 fortfommen, ti)' bic 5!^ore gefd^Ioffen ircrbcn. SDag Qtnbete 
l^at 3«tt« S)ett Srief an ben ©rafen la^ 6iS morgen ! SJer* 
fdume nid^t @Ii)lrcn gu Befud^en, unb girii§c flc i^on mir. — 
«§ord^c, n?le fl(^ bie JRegentin Befinbetl @ie fod nlc^t wol^l 
fein, 06 fle'S glei(3^ »ertirgt. 

IS ((Sefretdr aB.) 

Dranien fommt, 

(Sgmo nt. SBlKfommen, Dranien. 3^r fd^eint mir 
nid^t ganj frei. 

Dranien. SBag fagt 3l^r gu unfrer Unter^altung mit 
20 ber JRegentin ? 

(Sgmont. 3d^ fanb in i^xtx 9lrt un3 atifgunel^men nid^ts 
Stu^erorbentlid^eS. 3d^ l^aBe fte [c^on ofter fo ge[el^en. @ie 
fd^ien mir nid^t gang wo^l. 

Dranien. 9^erf tet * Sl^r nid^t, ba^ fie guriidl^qlfenber 
25 ttjar ? @rfl njottte f!e unfer SBetragen Bei bem neuen Slufs* 
rul^r beg $oBelg getajfen Bitllgen ; nad^l^er merf te fie an, n?a3 
fld^ boc^ aud^ fur ein falfd^eg ^idl^t barauf werfen Taffe ; njid^ 
bann mit bem ®ef)3rdc3^e ju ii^rem alten geird^nlic^en 2)ig* 
furg : ba^ man il^re UeBetJoIle gute 5lrt, il^re ffreunbfd^aft gu 
30 ung 0lieberldnbern nie genug erfannt, gu leid^t Be^^anbelt 
l^aBe, bap nid^tg einen ernsunfc^ten 2tuSgang ne^men njoOe, 
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ba^ fie am (Snbe votH)l miibe tterben, ber StbniQ fld^ gu anbcrn 
SWa^reflcIn entfti^liefjeii mujfe. ^aii ^^x bag gcl^ort? 

(ggmont* 0ild^t 9ltteg; i(i) bad^te unterbeffcn an n?a8 
StnberS* ©le Ijl eln SBcifc, guter Dranlen, unb ble m6c3^tcn 
inttnet gern, ba^ {!^ ^Ued unter il^r [anfted 3o(^ gelaffen 5 
fc3^micflte, ba^ jieber «&erculc8 bic fioirenl^aut atlcgtc unb il^ren 
^unfel^of ^tmtf)xU} ba^, well fie frieblld^ geflnnt finb, ble 
©ai^rung, ble eln SSolf ergreift, ber ©turm, ben mcld^tlge 
9ltUnb\if)ltx gegen einanber erregcn, fld^ burd^ @ln freunblld^ 
3Bort beilegen lief e, unb bie trlbrlgjlen ©lemente fl^ gu listen lo 
Sufen in fanfter ^intrad&t betelnlgten. SDaS ijl '\f)x ffall; 
unb ba fie e0 bal^in nic^t tringen fann, fo f)at fie feinen 
SBeg al0 launifd^ ju njerben, fld^ u6er Unbanfbarfeit, UnweiS* 
l^eit gu teflagen, mit f^retflid^en StuSfl^ten In bie Sufunft 
gu broken, unb gu brol^en, baf fie — fortgel^en witt. 15 

O rani en. ®Iau6t ^^x balmal nic^t, bap fie il^re 
5)rol^ung erfiittt? 

(Sgmont. 0limmei:niel^r I ©le oft ^att id^ fie fd^on 
reifefertig gefel^n I SBo tt?iK fie benn l^in ? 'gier ©tatti^alterin, 
^dnigin -, glaujfl S)u^ bap fie eg unterl^alten wirb, am «&ofe 20 
il^reS aSruberg unfcebeutenbe ilage aBgul^af:|)eIn, ober naci^ 
Stalien gu ge^en unb fld^ in alten ffamilien^er^altnijfen 
]^erumgufci^le))))en ? 

Dranien. Wlan f)alt fie biefer (Sntfd^Iiepung nld^t 
fal^ig, weil 3^t fie ^abt gaubern, well 3^r fie ^aU gutucf* 25 
treten fel^n; bennoc^ liegt'g tct>i)l in il^t; neue Umfldnbe 
tteiben fie gu bem lang bergogerten ©ntfc^lup* SBenn fie 
ginge, unb ber itonig fd^icfte einen Stnbern? 

(Sgmont. 0lun, ber wCirbe fommen, unb tritrbe eten 
au^ gu tl^un flnben. Wlit grofen ^lamn, ^rojeften unb 30 
©ebanfen n?ftrbe er fommen, n?ie er SldeS gured^t riirfen, 
iinterwerfen unb gufammen^jatten njoOe, unb njfirbe l^eut 
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mit bicfer JllelnigWt, morgcn mit einer anbem gu tf)un 
f)aUn, iitermorgen j[ene ^^iitbetni^ finben, dmn Tlomt mit 
©ntttjurfen, einen anbem mit Serbruf u6er fcl^Igcfd^lagne 
Utttemel^men, ein l^olb Sal^r in ©orgen iiBcr eine eingige 

5 $roi5inj guBringcm 9tud^ i^m njtrb bic 3eit t?ergc|)en, ber 
Sto^f fi^winbeln; unb bie S)tnge n^ie ju)?or i|^ren @ang l^alten, 
bafi tt, flatt n^eite S^eere na^ etner )?orgegogtnen Sinte ju 
butd^fegeln^ ®ott banfen mag, n?enn er fein @^if in biefem 
©turme t?om ffelfen l^Wt. 

lo, Dtanien* 9Benn man nun aitx bem Jldntg gu einem 
SSerfud^ rict^e? 
Sgmont. ©er nj&re? 

Or anien« Qvl fel^en, n^aS ber 9tum^f ol^ne ^axvpt 
anfinge. 

15 (Sgmont* SBle? 

Dranien. ©gmont, i^ ttage sjiele 3a|)re |)er atte unfre 
SSerl^filtnljfe am «§ergen, i(^ jicl^e immcr wie uBer einem 
©d^ac^ftjiele unb l^alte feinen 3«9 i>^3 ©egnetS f&r unte* 
beutenb; unb njie mu^ige SWenfd^cn mit ber grdften ©orgfalt 

3of!(3^ um bie ©el^eimnijfe ber Jftatur Befummern, fo ^alt' id} 
e0 fiir 5Pfli^t, f&r ©eruf eineS giirjien, bie ©^flnnungen^ 
bie 0lat]^fd^lage aHer 5Parteien gu fennen* 3d& l^ate Urfad^, 
einen 3(udBru^ gu (efitrd^ten. S)er <ft5nig l^at lange na^ 
gewijfen ©runbfd^n gel^anbelt; er flel^t, ba^ er bamit nid^t 

25 auSfommt ; waS ip wa^^rfd^einlid^er, aU ba^ er eS auf einem 
anbem SBege tjerfud^t? v 

Sgmont. 3(^ gIauB'6 nid^t* SBcnn man alt n?irb unb 
l^at fo Kjiel t)tx\u^t, unb eS tt?ill in ber SBelt nie gur Drbnung 
fommen, mufi man eS enblici^ wol^t genug l^aten* 

30 Dranien. (Sin3 l^at er no(S) nid^t »erfu^t. 

(Egmont. 9lun? 
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D rani en. Sal aSoII gu fd^onen unb bie gutjien gu 
J)erbertcn. 

(Sgmont. SQBie SSicIe l^aBtn bag fd^on lange gcfur^tct! 
(gg ifl fcine ©orge, 

D t a n i e n. ©onjl war'g ®otge ; m^ unb nad^ Iji niir'8 5 
ajftmutl^ung, gule^t ®mi^^txi gcwotben. 

Cgmont. Unb l^at ber itdnlg treuere Dienet alS un3? 

D rani en. SBir bienen il^m auf unfre 2trt; unb untcr 
einanber f5nnen xcvc geftel^n, ba^ wit beS JttnigS Weci^te unb 
bie unfrigen njol^l atjuwagen njtjfem lo 

(Sgmont. SBer tl^ut'S nid^t? ©it flnb il^m untert^an 
unb genjdrtig, in bent n?ad il^m jufontmt. 

D rani en. SBenn er fl(^ nun ater mel^r gufd^rieBe, 
unb S!reuIoflgfeit nennte, tt?a3 voxx ^ti^tn, auf unfre 9led^te 
l^alten? 15 

(Sgmont. 38ir n^erben und s^ertl^eibigen !5nnen. Ch: 
rufe bie (Ritter bed SSIieped jufammen. SBir n^oHen un0 ri^ten 
lajfem 

Oranien. Unb n?ad n^&re etn Urtl^eil ^or ber Unter* 
fud^ung, eine Strafe ijor bem Urtl^eil? 20 

Ggmont. (Sine Ungere^tigfeit; ber fid^ W%^ nte 
f^ulbig ma(]^en tvirb; unb mt ^S^orl^eit, bie i^ i^vx unb 
feinen Slatl^en nid^t jutraue. 

Or an ien. Unb n?enn {{e nun ungere^t unb tl^ori<^t 
wdren ? 25 

(Sgmont. Jftein, Dranien, eg ifl ni^t mdglid^. SBer 
foHte ttjagen «6attb aix un8 gu legen? — Un8 gefangen gu 
nel^men n?fir* tva JjerlorneS unb frud^tlofeS Unternel^men. 
0lein, fie n?agen nid^t, bag ^anier ber X^xanmi fo l^od^ auf:» 
gujleden. 2)er SBinb^auc]^, ber biefe 0iad^ric^t iiterg £anb3o 
Mdgte^ n){irbe tin ungel^eureg Seuer gufammentrei6en. Unb 
n^ol^inaug tt^oQten fU? Slic^ten unb i?erbammen fann nid^t 

E 
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ber StbnxQ aCcin ; unb wottten ftc meu^elmorberifd^ an unfcr 
ficBcn? — ®ic fonnen tii^t wottcn. (Bin fd^rccfUd^ SBunb 
ttjurbe in einem 9tugcnWitf bag ffiolf i?ereinigcn. ^a^ unb 
cwige 3!rennung Dom ®!()anifc^en 0lamcn njurbe fic]^ gcwaltfom 
5 erfldtcn. 

D t a n I e n. S)ic Slamme wutl^ete bann nUx unferm ®raBe, 
unb baS SBIut unfrer Seinbe flojfc gum leeren <Stif)nopftx. 
2a^ un0 benfeu; (Sgmont 

(Sgmont, SBic foUten lie atcr? 
lo Dtanien. 2tIBa ip untcrwegS. 

Ggmont. 3^ gIauB'8 nici^t 

Dranien. ^d) n^etfi eS. 

Sgmont. Sic Slegentin vooUtt nid^tS njiffcm 

Dranien. Urn bejio me^r Bin id^ uBerjeugt Die 
15 Slegentin n)irb il^m $Ia| ma^en. ®einen S^orbflnn fenn' 
id^, unb ein «§eer Bringt er mit. 

^ g m n t. Stufg 9leue bie ^^rot^ingen gu Wdfligen ? 5)a« 
ajolf wirb i)bC^^ f(]^tt?ierig wetben. 

Dranien. aKan wirb fld^ ber ^avopin JDerfid^ern. 
20 Sgnioitt. 0leinl Jftein! 

Dranien. fiafi un6 gel^en, Seber in feine $rot)ing. 
5)ort woUen wir un8 t?er|ldrfen; mit oper ©ewatt fdngt 
er nid^t an. 

@gmont. SKiiffen wir il^n nid^t Begriifen, wenn er 
25 tommt ? 

Dranien. SBir gSgenu 

@gmont. Unb ivenn er un9 im 9lamen bed <ftontgd 
M feiner 9lnfunft forbert? 

Dranien. ©ud^en njir SfuSflud^te. 
30 (Sgmont. Unb n?enn er bringt? 

Dranien. (Sntfd^ulbigen n?ir und. 

(Sgmont. Unb wenn er brauf teflel^t? 
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Dranlen. JTommcn mx urn fo ireniger. 

^gmont. Ux(t) ber Jtricg ifl crfldrt, unb trir flub bie 
Slefcctten. Dranlen, la^ Did^ nid^t burd^ Stlngfjtit i)crfu|)ren ! 
3ti^ wei^, baf ffurc^t SE)i^ nid^t njeid^en mad^t, 33eben!e ben 

D rani en. 3d^ l^aB' ll^n 6ebac3^t. 

Kgmont. SBebenfe, wenn S)u S)id^ in% njoran Du 
fd^ulb Bi|i: an bem J}erber6U(]^jlen Jtrlege, ber ie ein fianb 
Joemjlifiet l^at, ®ein SBeiflern ifl bag Signal, bag bie $ro* 
Jjinjen mit einem WhU ju ben SBafen ruft, baS iebe ®rau« 10 
famfeit rec^tfertigt, woju <S^anm J(?on iel^cr nur gem ben 
a3ortt?anb gel^afd^t f)at SBag wir lange m^felig gefiittt l^aten, 
njirp S)u mit ©inern SBinfe jur fd^retftid^flcn SSerwirrung 
auf^e|en. Sen!' an bie ©tdbte, bie ebetn, bag 93oW, an bie 
•&anblung^ ben Selbfcau, bie ©ewerBe I Unb benfe bie 5Jern?ii« 15 
jlung, ben SD^orb I — 9lu|)ig flel^t be.r ©otbat ttjol^I im ffelbe 
feinen Jlameraben neBen flc^ l^infallen ; aBer ben jjlufi l^erunter 
werben S)ir bie Seid^en ber SBiirger, ber Jlinber, ber Sungfrauen 
entgegenfd^ttjimmen, ba^ Su mit ©ntfe^en bajle^ft, unb nid^t 
niel^r weifit trejfen ©ad^e 5)u ijertl^eibigfl, ba bie gu ©runbe 20 
gel^en, fur beren ffrei^eit Su bie SBaffen ergreifft. Unb n?ie 
wirb 2)ir'g fein, n?enn 2)u SDir jlitl fagen mu^t : 5ur mein^ 
©i^erl^eit ergriff i^ fie ! 

Dranien. SBir flnb nid^t einjelne SD^enfc^cn, (Sgmont. 
Siemt eS f!d&, unS fiir ^iaufenbe l^injugeten, fo giemt e8 ftd^ 25 
aud^, unQ fur Saufenbe gu fd^onen. 

Sgmont. SBer flc^ f^ont, mu^ fld^ fel^p t?erbdd;tig 
n?erben. 

D r a n en. 2Ber fld^ fennt, fann fld^er i)ox^ unb riitf * 
njdrtS gel^en. 30 

@ g m n t. Sag Uetel, bag SE)u furd^tefi, tt?irb gewif burd^i 
^mt S^at. 

£ 2 
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Dranien. (SS iji flug unb ful^n, bem uni?cmieiblid^cn 
UeW cntgegenjugel^n. 

(Sgmottt. aSei fo groper ©cfa^r fommt bie leic^tejle 
«§offhung in Qlnfd^Iag. 
5 Dranien* SBir l^aBen nid^t fur ben lelfejien Suftritt 
$pia| mcT^r; ber Stfcgtunb liegt ^axt Sjor unS. 

egmottt, 3|^ M itonigg @unjl cin fo fc^maler 
@runb ? 
D rani en. ©o fd^mal nic3^t, atcr fd^Iii^frig* 
lo (g g m n t. SBei ®ott, man tl^ut il^m Unreci^t. Sd^ mag 
ni(]^t leiben, baf man unn?urbig tTon il^m benft, ®r ifl 
^arlg <Stlf)n unb feiner 0iiebrigfeit fd]()ig. 
D rani en. 5)ie fionige t]()un nic^tS 0licbrige0. 
@gmont. Tlati fottte il^n fenncn lernen. 
15 D r a n i e n* (56en biefe Jtenntni^ rdtl^ un8, eine gefdl^r* 
lid}t $robe ni(^t aBguroarten. 

Sgmont Jleine $Pto6e ift gefdl^rlid^, ju ber man 
3^utl^ ]^at. 
Dranien. Du wirft aufgcBrad^t, ^gmont 
20 @gmont. 3^ mu^ mtt meinen Stugen fel^em 

Dranien. D fd^'fl SE)u bieSmal nur mit ben meinigen ! 
greunb, weil 2)u fie ofen i)a% glauBfl 2)u, ©u fle^fi. 3(3^ 
ge^e 1 SBarte 3)u 9tI6a'g 5tn!unft ai, unb ®ott fei Bei SHr I 
SSietteidjt rettet Did^ mein SBeigern. SSietteid^t, ba^ ber Dra^e 
25 ni^tS ju fangen glautt, n?enn er un8 nic^t SBeibe auf einmal 
ijerfd^lingt SSielleid^t jdgert er, urn feinen 5tnf(3(;tag ftd^erer 
augjupil^ren ; unb i?ietteici^t fle]()efl ©u inbe^ bie ®ac5^e in il^rer 
nja^ren ©eftalt. 9l6er bann fd^nett, fc^neU ! dttiU, rette S)i(^ ! 
— ^tV njol^l! — ^a^ ©einer Slufhterffamfeit nidfetS entgel^en 
30 — njie J?iel Sl^annfc^aft er mitBringt, njie er bie ©tabt Befefet, 
wag fur Wla^t bie Olegentin U^alt, njie ^eine Jreunbe gefa^t 
flnb. ©let) mir 0la(^ri^t ^gmont — 
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(Sgmottt. aBa6 n:ittji 2)u? 

D r a n i c tt (ii^n bci ber ^anb fajfenb). fia^ S)td^ uterrcben ! 
®e^ mit 1 

(ggmont. ffiBie? 3:]^rdnett, DtanUn? 

Dranien. C^incn aScrlorncn gu teminen, i|i auc3^ 5 
mannltd^. 

@ g m It t. S)u njdl^ttjl mid^ ijctloren ? 

D r a n t e n, 5)u fciji'6. SBebenfc ! 5)lr HeiBt nut cine 
futje m% itV wo^l ! (ab.) 

^gmont (af(cin). ©a^ anbrer SiJ^enfd^cn ©cbanfen fol* 10 
(3^en ©influ^ auf un8 l^aBen ! Wix war' e8 nie cingefommcn j 
unb bicfcr SWann trfigt feinc ©orglld^feit in ml(]^ l^eruber. — 
aBcg! — Da8 iji cin frembcr 3:to))fcn In mcincm SBlute. 
@ute 0latur, wltf il^n tt?ieber i)txa\x^ ! Unb i)on mclner ©time 
blc flnncnben Sftunjeln njegjuiBaben, giett ed ja voo^ nod^ cIn 15 
frcunbli* SWitteL 
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ACT III. 

The third act begins with a short soliloquy by Margaret 
of Parma, who complains that her brother, King Philip II, 
does not fully appreciate the well-meant services which she 
has rendered to the State. When Machiavell appears in 
the background, the Regent bids him approach and com- 
municates to him the contents of the letter which her royal 
brother has addressed to her on the affairs of the State. 
That letter is couched in polite terms, breathing his fullest 
satisfaction at the measures taken to pacify the malcontents 
of the Netherlands — but the drift of it is, that without an 
army, the Regent will always cut a poor figure in the country, 
and, for this reason, he sends the Duke of Alva with a power- 
ful force. Machiavell intimates that the Regent will have 
an experienced warrior in her service, but she foresees that 
Alva is sent to replace her. She sketches in vivid colours the 
Members of the State Council, who have advised the king to 
take this extreme step, and she describes the manner in which 
Alva will probably carry out his mission, and thus frustrate 
her most cherished endeavours to effect a reconciliation. 
Machiavell avows that he is unable to contradict her fore- 
bodings, and the Regent resolves to lay down the sceptre of 
her own free will rather than be dislodged by the Duke. 

The next scene passes in Cl'archen's dwelling. Her 
mother reproves her again for her romantic attachment to 
Egmont, but she ominously declares that her life is indis- 
solubly bound up with his. Egmont appears, dressed in a 
trooper's cloak, his hat drawn over his face. The mother 
retires to prepare the evening repast for the noble guest, 
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and Egmont throws off his cloak and appears in a splendid 
dress. He had promised to show himself one day to Glarchen 
* dressed as a Spaniard/ and has now done so to gratify her 
childish wish. 

Glarchen admires the dazzling dress, and above all the 
Order of the Golden Fleece which, Egmont tells her, confers 
upon him the noblest privileges. He * need recognise on earth 
no judge over his actions except the Grand Master of his 
order, with the assembled chapter of knights.* 

Their conversation then turns upon the Regent and 
William of Orange, whose characters Egmont delineates 
with a few happy traits, and finally he gives a description 
of himself— of the double part he is playing in the world — 
as a public character and a private individual. 



Drittcr Slufjug. 



$alap bet Stegentm. 
TtaxQaxtit ^on $anna: 

3^ f)atU mir'S i?ermutl^en foflem «§a! ffienn man in 
5 S^ul^e unb Slrtelt ^or fid^ l^inlcBt, benft man immer, man 
tf)m bag a^Jofllid^jie, unb ber bon treitem gufiel^t unb Be* 
fiel^It, glauBt, cr berlangc nut bag a!J5gIic^e. — D bie Jtdnige ! 
— ^^ ^attt nid^t geglautt, ba^ eg ntid^ fo berbrie^en 
fonnte. @g iji fo f^on, gu l^errfd^en! — Unb aBjubanfen? 
lo — Sti^ trei^ nic^t, wie mein ffiater eg fonnte; aBer id^ 
mU eg au(]^. 

^Wad^iattett erfd^eint im ©ninbe. 

gtegentin. XxtUt nailer, a^Jad^iabetl. 3d^ benfe l^iet 
ubtx ben SBrlef meineg SBruberg. 

15 aw a c^ i a b e n, 3c^ barf tuiffen, trag er entl^dlt ? 

Siege n tin* ©0 blel jdrtlid^e 9lufmer!fam!eit fur midf 
alg ©orgfalt fur feine ©taaten. (Sx rul^mt bie ©tanbl^aftig:* 
fdty ben Slel^ unb bie ^reue, tromit i^ Bigger fur bie 
9te^te feiner a^Jaiepdt in biefen Sanben genja^t l^afie. (Sx 

20 Bebauert mid^, ba^ mir bag unBdnbige SSoI! fo biel ju 
fi^afen mad^e. fe ijt bon ber 3!iefe meiner ©nfld^ten fo 
bottfommen uBergeugt, mit ber Jtlugl^eit meineg SBetrageng 
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fo au^ctorbctttlid^ gwfrieben, bafi i^ fafl fagen mu^, ber 
SBrief ifl flit einm *5nig gu fti^^n gefd^rieBcn, fur einen 
Sniber flewif. 

a^ a ^ i a ^ e n« @d ifl ni(^t bad erfie Sl^al ba^ er @u^ 
felne get^d^te QnftitUvi)tit tcgcigt, 5 

84 e g e tt t i n. 3lb«: ba« erpe STOal, ba^ e3 rebnerifd^e jjigur 

91 eg en tin. 31^ irerbet— SDenn er nteiitt naij blefem 
Singange : ol^ne SJ^annfd^aft, ol^ne eine Heine Slrmee werbe >o 
i^ immer l^ler clue fiUt 5igur frielen, SBlr l^dtten, fagt 
er, unred^t getl^an, auf ble Jtlagcn ber ©inwol^ner unfre 
©olbaten aud ben ^Pro^injen gu giel^en. (Sine a3efa|ung, 
meint er, bie bem aSfirger auf bem 0latfen laflet, J?erHete if)m 
burd^ il^e ©d^were, grofe ©grunge ju madden. is 

a^ad^ia^ell* (Sd to&rbe bie ©emixtl^^er dufe^fl auf^ 
feringen. 

flflegentin* 5)er Jl5nlg meint aBer — 1^5rfl 5)u? — er 
meint; . ba^ ein tud^tiger ©eneral, fo einer, ber gar feine 
diaifon annimmt, gar Balb mit fSolt unb ^bet, SB&rgern unb 20 
SBaiiem fertig werben f5nne; — unb fd^idCt beSwegen mit 
einem jlarfen «&eere — ben «&erjog J?on 9lI6a. 

S^a(^ia)?ell. ^IBa? 

aiegentitt^ Du wunberfi Did^? 

Wla^ia'otU. Sl^r fagt: er fd^idCt. ®r fragt wol^I, as 
oi er fd^idCen foil? 

01 e g e tt t i n. 5)er Jl6nig fragt nid&t ; er fd^idft. 

SWad^iaijell. ©0 uoerbet Sl^r einen erfal^rnen Jlrieger 
in ©uren iDienften f^aUn. 

01 e g e n t i n* 3n meinen ©ienjlen ? Olebe gerab' l^erauS, 30 
a^ad^iat^ell. 

SKad^iaJ^ell. 3d^ mfid^t' (£ud^ nid^t i?orgreifett* 
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Sft e g c n 1 1 n. Unb ic^ mb^tt mid^ ijcrfiettctt, ®S ip mtr 
em^ftnblt^, fel^r em^fittblld^. 3ti^ ttJoUte lieBet, mein SBruber 
fagte, irie er'g ben!t, alg ba^ er fdrmlid^e ©^jipeln untets' 
f^reiBt, bie eiit ©toatgfefretdr auffe^t* 

5 2^ad^iai)eIL ©ottte man nid^t einfe^en — ? 

9tegetttitt. Unb i^ fcnne fie inmenbig unb auSwenbig. 
®ie mdd^ten'S gern gcfduBert unb gefcl^rt l^aBcn; unb n?eil 
fie felBfl nl^t gugreifen, fo ftnbet ein Seber SSertrauen, ber 
mit bem SBefen in ber «&anb fommt. D, mir i^'^, ate njenn 

10 i^ ben Jtonig unb fein Konfeil auf biefer Xa^tU genjlrft fdl^e. 
Wla6)iat)tU. @o leBl^aft? 

81 e g e n t i n ♦ 63 fel^U fein 3ug. @g flnb gute 2»enfc^en 
brunter. Der el^rli^e 9lobrid^, ber fo erfal^ren unb md^ig ifl^ 
ni^t gu i)f>^ njitt, unb bod^ ni^tS fatten Idpt, ber gerabe 

15 5lIongo, ber flei^ige Sreneba, ber fepe SaS ffiargag, unb nc(J^ 
©inige, bie mitgei^en, njenn bie gute Cartel mdd^tig njirb. 
Da fl^t aBer ber l^ol^ldugige 3!oIebaner mit ber el^ernen @titm 
unb bem tiefen jJeuerBIitf, murmelt gnjifd^en ben S^^nen Sjon 
?BeiBergiite, unjeitigem 0la^ge6en, unb ba§ Srauen njol^I ^on 

20 gugerittenen 5?fwben fld^ tragen laffen, felfcfl aBer fd^led^te 
©tatlmeijier flnb, unb foIcJ^e ©))d^e, bie id^ el^mate ^on ben 
^olitif^en «&erren i)abt mit burd^l^oren mitffen. 

a^ad^iaJ^ell. Sl^r l^aBt gu bem ©emdibe einen guten 
garBentoi()f getrdl^lt. 

25 9t e g e n t i n . ®e jiel^t nur, S^ad^iaJ^etl : 3n meiner ganjen 
©d^attirung, an^ ber id} attenfatlg malen Knnte, iji fein Xon 
fo gelBbraun, gattenf^warj, njie 9llBa'8 ©efl^tsfark, unb afe 
bie ffarte, aug ber er malt. Seber iji M i^m gleid^ ein 
©otteSldfierer, ein SWajefidtSfd^dnber ; benn aug biefem Jta^jitel 

3ofann man fie atle fogleid^ rdbern, ^jfdl^Ien, J?iert]^eilen unb 
j?erBrennen. — Dag ®ute, ttjaS i^ ^itx get^an ^abt, flel^t 
gettji^ in ber jjerne njie nid^tg au6, e6en weiPS gut i% — 
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Da l^angt er fld^ an ieben aWutl^iritten, ber iJorBei ip, 
erinnert an iebe Unrul^e, bie gcfliHt ifl; unb e8 irirb bem 
Jtdnlge ijor ben Slugen fo ijott aWeuterei, 5lufrul^r unb ^otl* 
fiil^ni^eit, ba^ er fld^ ijotjiettt, fie frd^en fld^ l^iet einanber 
auf, xvmn eine flu^tig JjoruBergel^enbe Ungegogeni^eit eineS 5 
tol^en ffiolfS Bei ung lange ijergejfen ijl. Da fa^t er einen 
reci^t l^ergli^en «&afi auf bie armen Seute ; fie f ommen il^m 
aBfd^eulid^, {a, wie ^iere unb Ungel^euer tjor, er flel^t fld^ 
na(]^ gelier unb ©^mert urn unb wd^nt, fo bdnbige man 
SWenfd^en. lo 

^a^\a\)tlL 3l^r fd^eint mir ju l^eftig, Sl^r nel^mt bie 
©a^e gu ]^o(J^. a3Iei:6t S^r nid^t flflegentin ? 

9tegentin. Dad !enn' i^. @r njirb eine Snfiruction 
Bringen. — 3c^ Bin in ©taatSgef^dften alt genug geworben, 
um gu njiffen, wie man @inen i?erbrdngt, ol^ne il^m feine 93e* 15 
fJattung ju nel^men. — @rji ttjirb er eine Snfiruction Bringen, 
bie ttjirb unBefiimmt unb fd^ief fein; er njirb um fld^ greifen, 
benn er l^at bie ©ewalt ; unb njenn i(i) mid^ teflage, njirb er 
eine gel^eime Snfiruction J?orfc^ii^en -, n?enn id} fie fel^en will, 
wirb er mi^ l^erumjiel^en ; n?enn i^ brauf Befiel^e, wirb er mir 20 
ein $a)3ier geigen, bag ganj njaS anberg entl^dlt; unb ttjenn 
id^ mid^ ba nid^t Serui^ige, gar nid^t mei^r tl^un aU njenn 
id^ rebete. — Snbeg njirb er, voa^ id} fiird^te, getl^an, unb njaS 
i^ wCinfd^e, n?eit aBn?drt3 gelenft l^aBen. 

2»a^iaJ?en. 3c^ mW, i^ UnnV @ud^ njiber^ 25 
f^red^en. 

91 eg en tin. SBaS id^ mit unfdglic^er ©ebulb terul^igte, 
ttjirb er burd^ «&drte unb ©raufamfeit njieber aufl^e^en; id^ 
werbe tjor meinen 5lugen mein SBerf Sjerloren fel^en, unb 
uSerbieS nod^ feine ©d^ulb gu tragen l^aBen. 30 

9W a d^ i a J? e 1 1, ©rttjarten'3 (Sure ^gol^eit ! 

Siege n tin* ®o J?iel @ett?alt ^ab' i^ iiUt miS), um 
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fiitle gu fein. fia^ i^n fommen ! 3d^ tuerbe ii)m mit bet 
kpeit 9lrt ^lai^ ma^en, e)^' er mid^ tjerbrdngt, 

a^a(]^iaJ?elL ®o rafd^ blefcn wic^tlgen ©d^ritt? 

91 e e tt t i n • ©d^trerer aU Du ben!|l* SBcr ju ]^errf(^en 
5 gctro^nt ijl, tret'g l^ergcBrad^t l^at, ba^ Jeben 3!ag baS ©d^icffat 
ijott ^aufenben in feincr «&anb liegt, jleigt ^om ^rone wie 
ing ®raB. SlBer Beffer fo, aW einem ©ef^jenfte gleid^ unter 
ben SeSenben tleiBen, unb mit l^ol^Iem Slnfcl^n eineti ^5la| 
Bel^au:()ten njoHen, ben il^m eitt Slnberet aBgcertt l^at unb 
lo nun Befl^t unb geniept* 



Xlax^tn^ SBol^nung. 
JtUrd^eti. abutter. 

3Wutter. ©0 elnc SieBe wie SBradcnturgSM^at' id^ nic 
gefel^en^ id^ gtauBte, fie fei nur in «&elbengefd^id^ten. 
15 Jtldrd^en (gel^t in ber ©tuBe auf unb aB/ein 2ieb gtoifd^cn 
ben ivipptn fummenb) : 

©ludEIid^ atlein 

3fi bie ©eele, bie lieBt. 

Wlutitx. ©r ^ermutl^et S)elnen Umgang mit (Sgmont ; 
20 unb i(i} glaul»e, wenn Du ii^m ein njenig freunblid^ tl^dtejl^ 
njenn S)u xt)oUu\t, er l^eiratl^ete Sid^ no(b* 
Jtldrd^en (jingt): 

greubJooH 
Unb Ieibi?otr, 
25 ©ebanfen^ott fein, 

J&angen 
Unb Bangen 
3n fd^ttjefcenber $ein, 
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Sum 3^obe Bctru6t, 

®lu(f(t(]^ alletn 

3fl bie @eele, bie lieBt. 

Wlntttx. Safi bad. J^ne)pt^ptio, 5 

« H r ^ e It. ©(J^eltet mir'g ni(]^t I (g« Ifl ein frdftig «ieb. 
«ga(' i^ bo(i^ fd^on man^mal ein groped Ainb bamit f^Iafen 
Qetricgt. 

3^ u 1 1 c t. 5)u l^afl bo(!& nicJ^tg im Stopft aU 2)eittc Slek. 
aSerga^ep 5)u nut niti^t 2ine8 u6et baS ©inc. Den 93raden^ lo 
butfl fofltefl 5)u In S^ren l^altcn; fag' Id^ S)lr- <Sr fann 2)id^ 
no(^ einmal gludli^ mac^^en. 

Jtldrd^en. @r? 

3» u 1 1 f t. D la ! e« fommt tint Qtit ! — 3^r Jlinber 
fel^t nitidis ijoraus, unb ubetl^ord^t unfrc ©rfa^rungen. Die 15 
Sugenb unb bie fd^5ne 8ie6e, aUt^ ^ai fein @nbe ; unb e8 
fontmt eine Qtit, voo man @ott banft, n^enn man itgenbivo 
ttntetfrieti^en !ann« 

Jt I d t ^ e n (f<!^ubert, fi^toeigt mtb fd^rt anf ) : Sautter, la^t 
bie 3fit fommen wie ben 3!ob, Dran oorgubenfen iji ((i^recf*' 20 
l^aftl — Unb wenn er fommt! 3Benn tt?it mfiffen — bann 
wotten wit und geBerben wie wit fdnnen* — ^gmont, id^ 
Diti^ enrtel^ten I — (3n X^rdnen.) Sflein, eS ijl nid^t mdglid^, 
nid^t mogIid^« 

(S g m n t (in einem (Reitenuantet, ben $ut inl ©efld^t gd^rudt). 25 
«ftldrd^en ! 

Jt I d r d^ e n (tl^ut einen ©d^ei, fdi^rt guriid) : @gmont ! 
(@ie eilt awf ii^n gu.) (Sgmont ! (©ie untarmt il^n unb rul^t an . 
i^m.) D Du Outer, 8ieber, ©iiperl JTommjl Du? biji 
Du ba? 50 

Cgmont. @uten ^(enb, Sautter I 
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2» u 1 1 e r. ®ott grug' du^, ebler ^ert ! a^eine Jtlcinc 
i|l faji ijergangen, ba^ 3^r fo tang' auSWciBt ; fie l^at wicber 
ben ganjen XaQ J?on @ud^ gerebet unb gefungen. 

(Sgmottt 3^r geBt nilr bod^ tin 0lad^teffen? 
5 a^J u 1 1 e r. 3u i)i«t @nabe. SBenh n?ir nur etnjoS l^dtten ! 

Jt U r d^ e n. greilid^ ! @elb nut rul^ig, abutter ! 3d^ l^aBe 
fd^on 9ltte0 barauf eingerii^tet, id^ l^aSe ettt?ag guBeteitet. 
©erratl^et mlc^ nld^t, abutter. 

abutter, ©denial genug. 
10 Jt I d r ^ e n. SBartet nur ! Unb bann benf i^ : wenn er Bet 
mir ift, ^ab^ i(i) gar Icinen 'hunger ; ba fottte er auc^ feinen 
gro^en Qt^j^jetit l^aBen, xctnn i^ M V)m 6in. 

(ggmont. a^einjl S)u? 

Jt I d r d^ e n (jtant^jjl mit bcm guge unb fel^rt fld^ untoitttg urn). 
•»5 (Sgmont. SBie Iji S)ir? 

Jt t d r d^ e n . SBie feib 3^r l^eute fo fait ! 3l^r f)abt mir nod^ 
feinen Stn^ angeBoten. SBarum l^oBt 3l^r bie 9lrme in ben 
a^antel genjicfelt wie ein SBod^enfinb? Qitmi feinem ©olbaten 
no^ SieBl^aBer, bie Slrme eingett?i(felt ju l^aBen. 
2o (Sgmont. 3" S^it^^/ SieBd^en, ju 3«iten. SBenn ber 
©olbat auf ber J&auer pel^t unb bem Seinbe etnjaS aHifien 
m&^ttf ba nimmt er fl^ gufammen, fa^t fld^ felBfl in feine 
Slrme unb faut feinen ?lnfd^lag reif. Unb ein i\thf)aUx — 

abutter- SBoat 3l^r ©ud^ nid^t fe^en, e8 (End) nid^t 
25 Bequem madden? 3d^ mufi in bie Jtitd^e; Jtldtd^en benft an 
ni^t^f ttjenn 3^r ba feib. 3^r mu^t furlieB nei^men. 

©gmont, (Suer guter SBitle ijl bie Befle SBiirje. 

(SWuttcr ah) 
Jtldrd^en. Unb voa^ njdre benn meine £iebe? 
30 @gmont. ®o Sjiel Du wittjl. 

Jtldrd^en. SSergleid^t fie, njenn 3l^r boS »&erj \)aU. 
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(S g m tt t. 3«^5t^i>«^fi atfo. ((Sr totrfl ben ^Wantct ah unb 
ilel^t in cinem ^jrad^tigcn ^teibe ba.) 

Jtldrd^en. D je! 

(Sflttiont. 0lutt l^a6' id^ We 9ltme firei. (^r ^ergt fie.) 

Stlaxd^tn. Sagt! 3^r \?erberft ^u^. (@ie tritt gurucf ,) 5 
SBle px&^ti^l 2)a barf i^ Su^ nl(]^t anrul^ren. 

(5 9 m n t. aBlfi 5)u jufrieben ? 3(^ J?erf:|)ra^ S)ir, einmal 
®))anifd^ ju fommen. 

Jtldr(]^en. 3(J^ Bat (5ud^ geitlfi^: nic^t mcl^r brum; id} 
bad^te, 3l^r vooUtti nx^t — 51^, nnb bag golbne ffilie^ I 10 

(£ g m n t , Da flel^fi S)u'S nun. 

Jllard^en, Dag l^at Dlr ber Jtalfcr wmgel^dngt? 

@ g m n t* 3a, Jtlnb ! Unb Jtette unb 3^i<^^n g^^^^^ ^^"^^ 
ber fie trdgt, bie ebelflen greil^eiten* 3(^ erfenne auf @rben 
feincn JRid^ter iiBcr melne '&anblungen, aU beit ©ro^meijier 15 
beg Drbeng mit bem i?erfammetten Jta^jitel ber Slitter. 

jeUrd^en, D Du bfirftep bie ganje SBelt iiber Did^ 
rid^ten laffen. — Der ©ammet ifl gar gu l^errlid^, unb bie 
5Paffements:5lrBeit, unb bog ®e jiicf te \ — Wlan mi^ nid^t, noo 
man anfangen foil. 20 

^gmottt. ©iel^ bi(3^ nur fatt. 

JtUrd^en* Unb bag golbne SSlie^! 3^r erjdl^ltet mir 
bie ©efd^iti^te unb fagtet : eg fei tin Sei^en atteg ©rogen unb 
JtoflBaren, wag man mit Wlni)' unb Slei^ ijerbient unb ernjirbt. 
eg ifi fel^r fofibar — 3d^ fann'g Deiner Siebe i^ergleid^en.— 25 
3^ trage fie ebeit fo am ^^erjen — unb l^ernad^ — 

(ggmottt. SBag xciU^ Du fagen? 

Jtldrd^en* ^nna^ ijergleid^t fld^'g aud^ njieber nic^t. 

(ggmont/ ?Bie fo? 

jeidr(]^en. 3d^ ^aU fie nic^t mit WlnJ)' unb Sleig 30 
ernjorben, nic^t ijerbient. 

(8 g m tt t • 3n ber fiiebe ip eg anberg* Du ^erbienji jie^ 
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roeil Du 5)iti^ ni(J^t batimi Bcwirtfi — unb Me Ifeute cr^olten 
j!e au(^ met^ aHein^ bte ni^t bamad^ iagen. 

Jt H t (^ e tt. »§ap S)u bag ijon Sit aBgenommett ? ^ap 
5)u biefe jlotge Slnmctf ung iiUx Did^ fettjl gemad^t ? 5Du, ben 
sallea aSol! Iie(t? 

©gmottt. ^dttMd^ nut etrraa fur flegetT^an! Jt^nnt' 
td^ etwoS fftt fie ti)m I ©8 ijl ifjx fluter aSitte^ mi(^ ju 
lieBett. 

Jtlatd^en* 5)u war ft getrifi l^eute Bei ber 9legentitt? 
10 ©gmont* 3(^ n?ar bei il^r, 

jrUrd^eit. SBift S)u gut mit il^r? 

@gmont. @$ {lel^t einmal fo aud. 9Bir f!nb einanber 
freunblid^ unb bienjilid^. 

Jtldrc^en. Unb im «§erjen? 
15 (Sgmont« SBitt i(^ il^r n?ol^L Sebed $at feine eigntn 
2tb|l(^ten. S)a« tl^ut nid^tS jur <Sa6^^. ®ie ijl rine tref* 
li^e 5^rau, fennt il^re Seute, unb fd|>e tief genug, »enn fie 
an^ ni^t argn^ol^nifd^ n?dre. 3d^ mad^e tl^r ^iel ju fd^affen, 
n;eil fie l^inter nteinem SBetragen immer ©el^eimnijfe fud^t, 
20 unb id^ feine l^abe* 

Jtldrd^en. ®o gar feine? 

^gmont* @i nun, einen fleinen ^i^inter^alt Seber 
aSein fe^t SBeinjiein in ben Sdffern an mit ber Qtit Dranien 
Ifl bod^f nod^ eine beffere Unterl^altung fur fie unb eine immer 
25 neue Slufgabe. 6r l^at fid^ in ben Jtrebit gefegt, baf er immer 
ettt?a8 ©el^eimeg t)ox^abt ] unb nun flel^t fie immer nad^ felner 
©time, wag er wol^I benfen, auf feine ©d^ritte^ njoljfin er fie 
ttjol^l ric^ten mfid^te. 

jridrd^en* gSerfieHt fie fl^? 
30 e g m n t» Slegentin, unb S)u fragfl ? 

^ I d r d^ e n. ffier jei^t, id^ njoUte fcogen : 3|i fie falfd^ ? 
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Cgmottt. 0li(3^t mel^r unb nlS)t mniget al3 Seber, bet 
feine 9t6fld^tett etrel(?^en irltl. 

*Idt^en. 3^ f5nntc ml^ in blc SBelt nl^t finben. 
@ie ^ai aUx an^ eitten tndntttt^en ®d% j!e ifl etn anber 
9B(i( aU n)ir 9l&t](|erittnen unb Stb^inntn. @\t ifl grofi; 5 
l^etjl^aft, etttf(]^lojfcm 

Cgmont. 3a, ttenn'd ni(^t gar ju (unt gel^t. S)ied«> 
ntfltl ifi j!e bo(^ ein n^enig aud bet Saffung. 

JtUtd^en* SBie fo? 

(£gmottt« @ie ^at qu^ ein Sdttd^en <mf bet DUx^io 
liipptf unb man(^mal einen %n^aU t>on ^obagra. Cine rec^^te 
^majone ! 

* I d r ti^ e n . Cine maiefldtifd^e JJrau ! 3c3§ f^eute mi^, 
\>ox (le gu tretem 

C flm n t. Su iifl bod^ fonp ni^t gag^aft.— 6a wdre 15 
ou^ nid^t SurcJ^t, nut JiungfrduUd^e ®^am. 

Jtldtc^en (fd^ldgt bie Slugen nieber, nimmt feine $anb unb 
(e^nt fid^ an ii^n). 

(£ g m n t • 3d^ Jjetjieljfe 5)ia, lieBeS fTOdbd^en 1 bu batfjl 
bie %t9en auffti^Iagen. {Qtt fi^f t il^re Slugen.) 20 

Jt I d t d^ e tt. fiafi mit^f f^njeigen ! Sap mi^ 2)id^ l^alten ! 
Safi mi^ ©it in bie 9lugen fel^en ; StOea btin finben, 3:rofl 
unb «6offhung unb Sreube unb Jtummet* (@ie untarmt ii^n 
unb fiel^t ii^n an.) ®ag' mit ! ©age I 3^ Begteife nicJ^t ! 
SBifl 5)u ©gmont, bet ®taf ©gmont, bet gtope Sgmont, 25 
bet fo ijiel ^uffe^n ma^t, l?on bem in ben QtitunQtrt \tt% 
an bem bie $toi)lnjen l^dngen? 

(Sgmont* Sltittf Jtldtd^en, bad Bin i^ ni^t 

Jlldtd^en* SBie? 

C g m n t* ©iel^fl bu, Jtldt(!^en ! — Safi mid^ flfeen ! — 30 
{(Sx fcj^t iic!^, j!e hiiet ttot il^n anf einen ©d^euict, legt il^re Slrme awf 
feinen @<^oog unb f!et)t i^ an.) 3enet (Sgmont ifl ein ijet* 
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brie^tid^cr, flelfet, falter (Sgmont, bet an flc]^ i)a\tm, iaVo 
biefeg iaVo jeneS ©ejlti^t ma^en niuf ; ge^jlagt, sjetfannt, 
i^eriritfelt i% votnn il^n bie Seute fur froljf nnb frol^liti^ 
l^alten ; gelieBt bon eincm SSolfe, baS nic^t n^eip traS e8 witl ; 

5 geel^rt unb in bie «&51^e fletragen bon einer S^enge, ntit ber 
nic^tg ottgufangen ip ; umgeBen bon Sreunben, benen er flc^ 
nid^t uBerlajfen barf; Udba^Ui bon SJ^eiifd^en, bie il^m auf 
aHe ^eife 16ei!ommen molten ; ar^eitenb unb j!d^ Bemul^enb-, 
oft ol^ne Qvo^i, meifl ol^ne iof)n — D la^ mid^ fc^meigen, 

lo irie e8 bem ergcl^t, njie eg bem gu S^utl^e ip ! 9lber biefer, 
^lax^m, ber ifl rul^ig, ofen, gtudCti^^ geliett unb gefannt 
bon bem Befien «&erjen, bag auc^ er gang hnnt unb mit boiler 
Sie(e unb 3utraun an baS feine brudCt« (Qh: vaaaxmt fte.) 
S)a0 ip bein (ggmont! 

15 Jtldr^en. ©0 laf miti^ jierBenl S)ie SBelt l^at feine 
Steuben auf biefel , 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT IV. 

The first scenes of the fourth act are laid in a street at 
Brussels. Jetter and a master carpenter speak of the gloomy 
state of public affairs, Alva has arrived and has issued the 
most rigid decrees with reference to the conduct of the 
citizens. The two speakers are joined by Soest, who brings 
the news that the Regent, not being able to agree with the 
Duke of Alva, has secretly and suddenly left the town. The 
Prince of Orange is also gone, and their only hope is now 
based on Egmont, who still remains at Brussels. Vansen, 
the attorney's clerk, enters and endeavours to engage the 
speakers in a political conversation. First they repulse him, 
but by degrees he makes them listen to his ominous utter- 
ances about the dangers which were hovering over the head 
of Egmont. 

The next scenes pass in the Palace of Culenburg, the 
temporary residence of the Duke of Alva. Silva and Gomez 
meet one another and the latter gives an account of the 
execution of the military orders he had received from the 
Duke, for enabling them to draw, in a moment, a cordon 
round the Palace. Gomez complains of the taciturnity of 
Alva's surroundings, whom he likens to a 'brazen tower 
without gates,' but he greatly admires the masterly skill with 
which he 'silently' led his army from Italy to the Nether- 
lands. Ferdinand, the son of Alva, joins Silva and Gomez, 
and the brief conversation which ensues shows that Egmont 
and the Prince of Orange are expected at the Palace. 

The Duke of Alva enters and tells Gomez, after enquiring 
whether he had carried out his orders, that Silva will apprise 
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him of the moment when he is to concentrate the patrols 
who are to occupy the approaches leading to the Palace. 
Gromez is dismissed by the Duke, and Silva is entrusted by 
him with the task of arresting Egmont's secretary as soon ^ 
the princes have arrived at the Palace. Silva retires and the 
Duke discloses to his son his deep-laid scheme for arresting 
the two princes on their arrival, telling him, at the same time, 
what part he has assigned to him in the execution of his 
plans. When his task has been discharged and Silva returns 
from his ^mission,' Ferdinand is to announce this fact by 
bringing to his father some scrap of paper; 

Silva enters with a letter which a messenger has brought 
for the Duke from the Prince of Orange. The Prince writes 
from Antwerp that he will not attend the conference ap- 
pointed by the Duke. Alva gives vent, in a soliloquy, to his 
feelings of bitter disappointment at this news ; deliberating, 
at the same time, whether it would be judicious to procrasti- 
nate now and to allow Egmont to escape with his friends. 

Suddenly he becomes attentive to a noise from without. 
He walks to the window and, seeing Egmont dismounting 
from his horse, he utters ominous words in reference to the 
Count. He will not let the favourable opportunity slip 
through his fingers, and tells Ferdinand and Silva, who enter 
hastily, to do as he had bid them. 

Egmont enters, and a long conversation (which seems to 
be designedly spun out by the Duke to gain time) ensues 
on the public state of the country. The Count frankly avows 
his feelings, which, though breathing loyalty to the King, 
are bent upon national freedom and independence. His 
utterances are very little to the taste of the Duke, who 
nevertheless keeps up the conversation, but betrays his un- 
easiness by looking round several times. At last his son, 
Ferdinand,, enters bringing a letter to the Duke, who steps 
aside to read it. Egmont exchanges a few words \^'ith Alva's 
son, who retires into the background on a sign from his 
father. 
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The Count steps forward to take his le<we, when Alva still 
detains him, telling him that he has laid bare the deepest 
secrets of his heart, and thus incautiously implicated himself 
more gravely than the accusations of his bitterest enemies 
could do. Egmont rejoins that this reproach touches him not. 
He is loyal to the King and trusts that the service of their 
sovereign and the welfare of his country may soon unite him 
with Alva. He expresses his hope that at another conference 
may be realized, in a more propitious moment, what seems 
impossible to-day. With this he wishes to retire, but Alva, 
who makes at the same time a sign to Ferdinand, demands 
the sword of Egmont. A door opens and soldiers are seen, 
standing motionless, in a gallery. 'The King commands,' 
says Alva to Egmont, who is about to draw his sword, as if to 
defend himself, * thou art my prisoner.* Armed soldiers enter, 
and Egmont exclaiming in astonishment, 'the King? Orange ! 
Orange!' gives up, after a pause, his sword, which, as he 
reproachfully remarks, 'had more frequently defended his 
sovereign's cause, than his own breast*' 



aSicrtcr SlufjUfl. 



©trafe* 



Setter. Sittimernteljler, 

Setter* ^e I ?}ji ! ^e, Slad^Bar, ein aSort ! 
5 Qimmtxmti^ix. ®ti)' ^tim^ ^fabd unb fel rul^iij I 

3 e 1 1 e t . 9lut ein SBort. 0li(]^t« 0leuea ? 

Simmermeifler* 0lld^ta, ala bofi iin3 Jjon 0leuem gu 
reben i?ertoten ifi. 

Setter. SBie? 
10 Qimmtxmtifttx. Sretet l^ier anS •§au8 CLXtl »6utet 
©ud^ ! Ser »§ergog ijon ^Itta l^at gteic]^ 6el feiner Slnfunft 
elnen SBefel^I auggel^en laffen, baburd^ Qvod ober 5)rei, bie auf 
ber ®tra$e jufammen f^red^eUf bed «&od^^errat]^d ol^ne Unter^ 
fud^ung fd^ulbig erfldrt jlnb. 
15 Setter. D ire^! 

Simmermeifier. ©ei ewlger ©efangenfiJ^oft ijl \)tx* 
ioUxif i)on ©taatSfad^en gu reben. 

Setter. D unfre grei^eitl 

Sitttmermeifler. Unb Bel 3!obe3jhofe foO Silemanb bie 
ao '©anblungen ber 9tegiening mipittigem 

Setter. D unfre Stb)pft\ 

Simmermeifier. Unb mit gro^em ffierfrrec^en werben 
aSciter, abutter, Jllnber, aJerroanbte, greunbe, ©ienjlJoten 
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eingelaben, wag In bem Snnerpen beS »§aufeS ^oxQt% Ui 
Urn BefonberS nlebergefe^ten ©eric^tc ju offenBaren* 

Setter* ©el^n voir na^ <@aufel 

Sitnntermeifier. Unb ben Solgfamen ifl tjetftjtoc^en, 
ba|l fie ttjeber an itiU, no^ 6^re, noti^ IBermftgen einige 5 
Jlrdnfung etbulben fottcn. 

Setter* SBie gncibig! SBar mir'« bod^ glei^ mf), wie 
bet «&ergog In bie ©tabt fam. ®eit ber 3eit iji mxx% aU 
njdre ber ^immel mit einem fc^njarjen Slor itBetjogen unb 
l^inge fo tief l^erunter, bap man fld^ Butfen mCiffe urn ni^t »o 
bran ju fiopem 

Simmermeifier* Unb wie ^aien S)ir felne ©olbaten 
gefatten? ®elt ! Da« Ifl elne anbre 5Irt i)on JlreBfen, alS 
njir fie fonfl genjol^nt waren. 

Setter. 55fui! SS fd^nfirt ©nem ba« »§erj ein, njenn 15 
man fo einen «§aufen bie ©affen l^lnafi marfd^iren flel^t. 
Jlerjengerab, mit unt)em?anbteni SBIitf, ^in Xxitt fo i?iel il^rer 
(Inb. Unb wenn fie auf ber ©d^ilbwa^e fiel^en, unb ©u gel^fl 
an (Sinem t)orBei, Ifi'S alS njenn er ©i^ burd^ unb burd^ fel^en 
ttjotlte, unb flel^t fo fleif unb murrlf^ au8, bap S)u auf atten 20 
©tfen einen 3"^tmeiper gu fel^en gtaufifi. ®ie tl^un mir 
gar nid^t njol^I. Unfre SKilig voax bo^ nod^ ein luflig 93oIf ; 
fie nal^men fld^ voa^ l^eraud, ftanben mit audgegratfi^ten 
Seinen ba, l^atten ben '^ut uberm D^x, UUtn unb liepen 
leBen ; biefe Jlerle ater flub njie SWafc^inen, In benen ein 35 
3:eufel flfet. 

Slmmermelfier. SBenn fo @iner rufi: „»6alt!'' 
unb anfi^lagt, meinfi S)u, man l^ielte? 

Setter. 3^ ware gtei^ beS 3:obe0. 

Simmermeijier* @e^n n?ir nac^ »6aufe ! 30 

Setter. 68 wirb nic^t gut. Otbieu ! 



7^ ©gmont. 

©oe|l tvitt bajtu 

® e fl. Sreunbe ! ©enoffen ! 

Bimmermciiier. ©titt ! ia^t un« gel^eiu 

©oeji. SBi^t 3^r? 
S Setter. 0lur gu Diet! 

Soeji. Die 9legentin ifl weg. 

Setter. 0lun gnab' un8 ©ott ! 

3immermei{ler. £)ie l^ielt und no^. 

©oefi. 9tuf einmal unb in ber ©title, ©ie fonnte fld^ 
10 mit bem ^^erjog nic^t t)ertragen ; fte liep bent 3(bel melben, 
fie fomme tcieber. 0liemanb glautt'3. 

3immermeiper. ® ott t?er jei^'8 bem 2lbel, baf er un8 
biefe neue (Sei^el iiBer ben «&al0 gelaffen l^at. ©ie ]{>dtten e« 
atoenben foiinen. Unfre ^^rii^ilegien flnb l^in. 
15 Setter. Urn ©otteS mUm nic^ts \)on ^ri^ilegien ! Sd& 
wittre ben ® eru^ ijon eiuein ^recutionSmorgen ; bie Sonne 
voiU nid^t ]^eri?or, bie iReSel flinfen^ 

©oeji. Dranien ijl au^ n;eg. 

Simmer me ifler. ©o flnb voir benn ganj ijerlajfen! 
20 ©oefi. ®raf Sgmont ifl no^ ba. 

Setter. ®ott fei S)anf ! ©tcirfen i^n aUt .geiligen, 
bag er fein Seflea tl^utl ©er ifi atlein voaS »ermogenb» 

aSanfen tritt auf. 

aj a n f e n. Slnb' id^ enbli^ ein ^aax, bie nod^ ni^t unter* 
25gefro(3§en flnb? 

Setter. 3:^ut una ben ®efatlett unb gel^t fhxba^l 

gSanfen. S^r feib nid^t l^dflid^. 

Stmmermeifier^ ®0 ip gar feine 3eit gu Jlom:pti*» 
menten. Sudt @u(^ ber fdnid ujieber? ©eib Sl^r f^on 
30 bur^ge^eilt ? 
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93 an fen. ffragt elnen ©olbatm nad^ fcineti SBimben I 
SBenn ic^ auf @^Idge ivad gegeBcn l^dtte, trdre fein ^age 
niti^ta aud mir geivorben. 

Setter. (£8 fann ernfllid^et mrben. 
. SJ a It f e n. 3^r fpurt i3on tern ©emitter, ba« aufflelgt, eine s 
ertdrmli^e SKattigfeit in ben ©liebern, fd^cint'0. 

Bimmermelji'er. I)elne ©Ueber werben jid^ Mb voo 
anberd eine SD^otion ma^en, n?enn S)u ni^t ru^ft. 

as anf e n. Strmfelige SWfiufe, bie gleic^ ijergwelfetn, njenn 
ber «&aue^err eine neue Xai^t anf^afft ! Stur ein a3i§(3^en lo 
anberS ; aBer wir trelBen wnfer SBefcn ijor njie nod^ ; feib nur 

ru^ig! 

3 i w tti e r m e i p e r. S)u Bifi eln tjemjegener Saugenid^t0» 

as anf en. @e»atter %xe^fl 2ap S)u ben «&erjog nur 
getodl^ren* S)er alte Jtater {iel^t and, aU n)enn er Seufel 15 
flatt aWdufe gefreffen ^dtte unb f5nnte fie nun ni^t tjerbauen. 
£a^t i^n nur erfi ! Sr mu^ au(^ effen, trin!en, f^Iafen n?ie 
anbere SWenfd^en. Gg ifl mlr nid^t Bange, vomn wir wnfere 
3eit red^t nel^men. 3m ^nfange gel^t^d rafd^ ; nad^l^er n?irb 
er andi^ finben^ baf in ber ®^eife!ammer unter ben ®:pedEfeiten 20 
Beffer leSen ifl unb bed ffla^t^ gu rul^en, old auf bem 8^ru^t:> 
(oben einjelne WlavL^djm ju eriiflen. ©el^t nur, i^ fenne 
bie @tatt^alter* 

Simmermeljier^ SBad fo eineut 9)^enfd^en 2ltleS 
burd^gel^t I SDBenn id^ i.n meinem Se6en fo ettvad gefagt 25 
l^dtte, l^ielt' id^ mid^ !eine SWinute fur fld^er. 

as anf en. ®eib nur ru^ig! ©ott im «§immel erfd^rt 
nid^td t^on (Sud^ SBumtern, gefdj^weige ber SRegent. 

Setter, gdjtermaul! 

as a n f e n. 3d^ n?ei5 9tnbere, benen e0 Beffer njdre, fie l^dtten 30 
flatt il^red ^elbenmutl^d eine ©d^neiberaber im SeiSe. 

Sitnmermeifler. SBa9 n^oKt 3l^r bamit fagen? 
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95a n fen. «§m, ben ©rafen mein' id^. 

Setter, (ggmont! SBa^ fott ber furc^ten? 

93 a n f e n. 3^ Bin ein armer 3!eufel, unb !6nnte ein ganjcS 
%^x leBen ijon bem, waS et In (Slnem 5l6enb« i^erliert. Unb 
5 bo^ fftnnt' er mlt fein einfommen elneS ganjen Sal^rS geBen, 
wenn er meinen Jto^f auf elne 93iertelfhtnbe l^dtte. 

Setter* 5)u benfp 2)id^ nja^ 8lec^t8. ggmontS 'gaare 
flnb gefc^elter aU S)ein »§irn. 

95 a n f e n. flleb't Sl^r ! Otter ni(^t feiner. Die ^erren 
10 Betrugen fld^ am erflen. (St fottte nid^t trauen. 

Setter. SBaS er fd^njafet! ®o ein ^errl 

95 an fen. 66ett weil er fein ©d^neiber i% 

Setter. Ungen>af(^en SKauI ! 

95 an fen. S)em vooUV x6) Sure Sourage nur eine ©tunbe 

15 in bie ©lieber njfinfd^en, ba^ fie il^m ba UnxvLf) mad^te unb 

il^n fo lange ned te unb iudte, (id er au0 ber ©tabt mitf te. 

Setter. Sl^r rebet reti^t unt)erfldnbig ; er ijl fo fl^er 
njie ber ©tern am tgimmel. 

95 an fen. »6aji S)u nie einen fld^ f^neujen gefel^n? 
ao 2Beg njar eri 

3intmermeijier. SBer njitl i\)m benn waS tl^un? 

95 a n f e n. SBer witt ? aBitlfi 2)u'§ etnja ^inbern ? ffiiafl 
5)u einen Qtufrul^r erregen, njenn fie ll^n gefangen nel^men ? 

Setter. ^\ 
25 95anfett. SBotlt S^r Sure Siip)ptn ffir il^n njagen? 

©oefi. ^\ 

95anfen (fie nac^affenb). S^! Di)l Vi^l 95em3unbert 

(SvLd) bur*§ gauge 3ll^^a6et. ©0 ifl'§ unb UtibV^ 1 ®ott 

Bewal^re ll^n! 

30 Setter^ Sc3^ erfd^reie uBer Sure Unt)erfti^dmtl^eit. ©0 

ein ebler, re^tfti^affener ^ann fottte waS gu Befiir^ten 
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as an fen. S)cr ©d^elm jlfet iiBeratt Im S3ort:^elI. Stuf 
bem 2lrmcnfunber*®tu^(^en ^at er ben Olid^tet gum 0larren ; 
auf bem dti^terflul^I mad^t er ben Snquiflten mit Suft jum 
fStxitt^tt. 3ti^ l^aBe fo ein ^xoMoU atgufd^rel^en ge^att, 
ttjo bet Jlommijfariu0 f^njer 8oB unb ®elb J)om «§ofe et^ielt, 5 
well er einen e^rllc^en 3!eufe(, an ben man tooUte, gum 
©d^elmen ^nf)bxt f)atit. 

Blmmermel^er. ©a8 ifl wieber frifd^ gelogem 2Ba§ 
wollen fie benn fjtxan^ Jjerl^ftren, njenn Siner unf^ulbig ip ? 

aSanfen^ D ®))aften!o))f I SBo nld^t§ l^etaua gu ljer*» lo 
]^5ren iji, ba Jjer^5rt man l^inein. S^rlld^felt mad^t unBe^ 
fonnen, au^ xt)of)l tro^ig. S)a fragt man erfl fa^te n)eg, unb 
ber ©efangene iji jiolg auf feine Unfd^ulb, wte f!e*§ l^ei^en, 
unb fagt ^Qed gerab gu, n?a§ ein SSerflanbtger berBdrge. S)ann 
maij^t bet Snquijitor aud ben ^ntn^orten n^ieber Stagen, unb 15 
^apt ia auf, voo irgenb ein SBiberf))ri!td^eI(^en erfd^einen tt?ill ; 
ba tniiipft er feinen ©trid an; unb U^t {i(^ ber bumme 
5£eufel Betreten, bap er l^iet ettt?a§ gu biel, bort ettt?ad gu 
n^enig gefagt, ober voof)l Qax, aud ®ott tt?eip n?a§ fi!tr einer 
@riUe, einen Umflanb berf(^n?iegen l^at, au(^ n^ol^I irgenb an 20 
einem dnbe f!d^ l^at fd^redfen laffen ; bann {!nb tt?ir auf bem 
reti&ten 5Beg ! Unb iti^ berftc^ere @u^, mit mel^r ©orgfalt 
futi^en bie 9BetteIn>ei6er niti&t ble Sum^jen au8 bem Jlel^ri^t, 
aU fo ein ©d^elmenfaBricant auS Heinen, fc^iefen, ber* 
fti&oBenen, berriiiten, berbriiiten, gefd^Iojfenen, Be!annten, ge* 35 
Idugneten ^ngeigen unb Umfldnben {!(^ enbli(^ einen ^of)^ 
Inm^tntn SSogelf^eu gufammenfitnflelt, um tt?enigfien§ feinen 
3nqui{!ten in effigie l^dngen gu !5nnen. Unb ®ott mag ber 
arme ^^eufel ban!en, njenn er f!d^ nod) fann l^dngen feinen. 

Setter* ©er f)at eine gelfiuffge Swnge. 30 

3immermei{ler. W\t Sliegen mag bad angel^en. S)ie 
SBe0))en la^en eured ®ef))inn{ie§* 



j6 ©gmottt. 

aJanfen. Sla^Um bie ©^Inucn flnb. <St% ber lange 
»6crgog ]{>at (£u(]^ fo ein rein 2lnfc]^n i)on elner Jlreugft}inne, 
niti^t einer bidbaud^igen, bie jlnb n?eniger fi^limm, aUx fo 
einer langfugigen, f^matleiBigen, bie ijom JJtage ni^t feiji 

5 njirb unb n6)t bfinne Saben jiel^t, after bejlo gdi^ere. 

Setter. (Sgmont ifl Stitttx M golbnen QSIie^eS; wer 
barf «&anb an il^n legen ? 0lur ijon feineS ©leiti&en fann er 
geri^tet werben, nur t)om gefammten Drben, ©ein lofeS 
a^aul, ©ein b5fe8 ©enjijfen t^erfiil^ren Z>i^ ju folc^em 

lo ©efd^TOd^. 

33 an fen. SBiH i(S) il^m barum uW? SWir fann'3 red^t 
fein. (S§ ifl tin trefjiiti&er »&err. (Sin ^aar meiner guten 
i^reunbe, bie anbern^drtd fd^on n?dren gel^angen n?orben, l^at 
er mit einem SBuiel 'ooU ®^Ifige tjeraftfd^iebet. 0lun ge^tl 

n ®t^t{ 3d^ ratl^' eg (Sn^ fettft. 2)ort fe^' iCl) njieber eine 
dlunbe antreten ; bie fel^en nid^t and, aU n^enn f!e fo (alb 
SSriiberfc^aft mit und trinfen n^itrben* SBir svoQen'd ab* I 

warten; unb nur fac^te jufel^en. 



5Der KuIenBurglfd^e ^ala% 
20 SBol^nung bed «6erjogd t^on 3(IBa. 

<Si()oa unb @oine§ Begegnen einanber. 

©Hi) a. «ga|i ©u bie SBefel^Ie bea ^erjoga auSgerid^tet ? 

©out eg. ^Junftlid^. 9iae tdglid^e JRunben flnb Beorbert, 
jur Befiimmten Qtit an ijerfd^iebenen $ld|en einjutreffen, bie 
25 id^ il^nen Begeid^net l^aBe ; fie gel^en inbefi, tt>ie gewai^nlid^, 
burd^ bie ©tobt, urn Drbnung gu erl^alten. Jleiner njei^ sjon 
bem Slnbern ; Seber gtauBt, ber SBefe^I gel^e l^ attein an, unb 
in einem SlugenBlidt fann al0bann ber fiorbon gejogen, unb 
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flWe 3«s5n9« jum ^Palafi fdnnen Befeftt fcin» SBel^t ©u 
bic Urfad^e blefe« Sefcl^ls? 

® i 1 1) a. 3d^ Bin gciuo'^ttt, BlinbllngS ju 0e]^ot<56en. Unb 
trem gel^or^t fld^'S Uid^ter al8 bem «&erjoge, ba iaVo ber 
9lu0gang Uwtx% ba$ er red^t Befol^Icn l^at? 5 

@ m e g. ®ut ! ®ut ! ^ud^ fc^eint ed mir fein SBunbetr 
baf JDu fo J[)etfd^Iojfen unb einfilBig njirji n?ie cr, ba ©u 
tntmer urn il^n fein muf t. S^ir fontmt ed fremb ^or^ ba l^ 
ben leid^teten itallenifc^en SDienfl genjol^nt Bin* 2tn Sreue unb 
©e'^orfam Bin idt) ber alte ; aBer i^ l^aBe mir baS ©d^njd^en lo 
unb Siaifonniren angen751^nt 3)^r fd^»eigt %tte unb taflt ed 
(Sud^ nie n?o^l fein. 5Der «&erjog gleid^t mir einem el^ernen 
S^urm ol^ne ^Jforte, n?oju bie SSefaftung gliiget l^dtte. 0leulid^ 
ifbxV id) i^n Bei Slafel ijon einem frol^en, freunblid^en SUienfc^en 
fagen^ er fei tt)ie elne fc^led^te ©d^enfe mit einem auSgefierften 15 
Sranntnjein # S^i^^tt/ ««» SKfifiggfinger, SBettler unb SDieBe 
](iereinjuIo(fen. 

@ilJ)a. Unb ^at er un8 nid^t fd^njeigenb l^ierl^er 
gefii^rt ? 

©ome}. S)agegen i{l nid^td ju fagen. ©en^i^I 9Ber 20 
3euge feiner Jtlug^eit war, wie er bie 2lrmee au8 Stalien 
l^ierl^er Brad^te, ber l^at etnjaS gefe^en. SBie er f!d^ bur^ 
Sreunb unb ffeinb, burd^ bie Srangofen^ Jtonlgli^en unb 
Jle|er, burd^ bie ©d^njeijer unb SSerBunbenen gleid^fam burd^^ 
fd^miegte, bie jlrengfle SWannSjud^t l^ielt, unb einen 3^9/ ^^n 25 
man fo gefdl^rlid^ ad^tete, leid^t unb o^ne 5lnPo^ gu leiten 
wugte! — SBir l^aBen n?a9 gefe^en, tta& lernen Wnnen. 

©iUa. Olu^ l^ier! 3fl nid^t SltleS jiitt unb rul^ig, aU 
wenn fein Qluffianb genjefen njdre? 

©orneg* 0lun, eS war aud^ fd^on meifl pitl, aU voir so 
l^erfamcn. 

@ i I » a» 3n ben ^Jto^ingen ip e8 ijiel rul^iger geworben; 
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wnb irenn fl(^ noti^ einer Benjegt, fo ip ti, urn ju entfliel^ett. 
9(6er aud^ Wcfem n?irb er bic SBege Balb tjerftjcrten, benf ic^. 

@omej« 0lun n?irb er erfl bie ®un{l bed jbnigd ge# 

n)innen. 

5 @ili)a* Unb unS BleiBt nic^tS angelegner, al0 un8 bie 

feinige ju erl^alten. SBenn bet Jlonig l^ierl^er !ommt, Wei6t 

gewip ber '^ergog unb Seber, ben er tm)pfit^lt, nld^t unBelol^nt* 

©omeg. ©lauBp 2)u, baf ber Jt5nig !ommt? 

®ilt)a. @d n^erben fo t)iele ^nflalten gemad^t, baf ed 
iof)bci)ft wal^rf^einlid^ ip. 

Oomeg. 9Wi^ iiBerreben fie m(3^t 

®ilt)a. ®o rebe tvenigflend ni^t babon. S)enn toenn 
beS Jt6nig0 Stfcfld^t j[a ni^t feln fotlte, gu fommen, fo ip 
{!e'0 bo^ n^enigflend gen?i^^ ba$ man ed glauBen foil. 

15 Serbinanb, 5ltba'« natMid^er @oi^n, tritt auf. 

Serbinanb. 3p meln SSater nod^ nid^t l^eraug? 
© 1 1 1) a» 2Bir n?arten auf il^n. 
Serblnanb. 3)ie Surfien njerben Mb l^ler fein* 
©ontej. Jtomnten {le l^eute? 
20 JJerbinanb. Dranien unb 6gmont 

® m e g. (lelfe gu <SiI»a.) 3d^ Begrelfe etnjaS, 
@ 1 1 b a. @o U^alV e0 fur S)id^ 1 

^etgog ))on SllBa, tritt auf. 
(Sie er l^ereim unb ]§ett)ortritt, treten bie Slnbern jurftdf.) 

25 31 IB a. @onteg! 

® ni e g (tritt »or). »§err ! 

51 IB a. 2)u l^aji bie ffiBad^en bertl^eilt unb Beorbert? 
©omeg. 9luf8 ©enauefle. 3)ie tfiglid^en Olunben — 
21 IB a. ©enugl S)u njartefl in ber ©alerie. Silba 
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njirb S)lr ben SlugenHli fagen, n?enn S)u flc jufamnienjicl^en, 
bie 3ugange nad^ bem $alaft Befe^n foKfi. S)ad Uebrige 
ttjei^t ©u. 

®omeg. 3a, *errl (ab.) 

2lI6a. ©iltja! 5 

®iUa. •&ler Bin iS). 

31 IB a. Sltle^^ voa^ id) ^on {e^er on S)ir gef^d^t ^aBe, 
SRut)^; Chitf^Ioffenl^eit, unauf||altfamed Sludful^ren, bad jeige 
lieut! 

®iUa. 3(^ banfe @ud^, ba^ 3l^t tnir ©elegenl^elt geBt lo 
2u geigen, bafi id) bet alte Bitu 

^IBa* ©oBalb bte Sitrfien Bel tnlr elngetreten flnb, bann 
eile gleid^, (Egmontd @el^eintf(^reiBer gefangen gu nel^men! 
S)u l^afl aUt ^nftalten gemad^t, bie UeBtrigen, n?el^e Begeid^net 
Pnb, gu fallen ? 15 

® i I !j a* aSertwue auf wn« I 3l^r ©d^ltffal ujirb fie tt)ie 
eine »)ol^IBere(^nete ©onnenfinflemifi punftli(f) unb fd^redlic^ 
treffen. 

91 IB a* •gaji Du jle genau BeoBad^ten lajfen? 

® i 1 1) a. Sltte, ben (Sgmont J)or 9lnbetn. ®r iji bet Clngige, 20 
bet; felt 5Du l^ler Biji, fein SBetragen nid^t gecinbett f)at I)en 
gangen ^ag ^cn einem $ferb aufd anbere^ labet @a{te, ifl 
immer lujiig unb unterl^altenb Bel Safel, njiirfelt, fd^iefit unb 
fd^Ieid^t 9lad^t0 gum £ieBc^en« S)ie 3Inbern l^aBen bagegen 
eine nterflid^e ^Jftufe in i^rer SeBengart gemad^t; fie Blel6en25 
Bel fld^ ; ^or il^rer S^iix^ flel^t'd aud aid tvenn eln Stxanln 
in <&aufe m&xt. 

91 IB a. ©turn rofd^, el^' fie und ttjlber ffiitten genefen! 

Silt) a. 3d^ flette fie. 9luf Seinen SSefel^I iiBer^aufen 
tt?it fie nilt blenfifertlgen (Sl^rem 3)^nen grant's ; i)oIitifd^ 30 
geBen fie und einen dngPd^en S)an!, f&I^Ien^ bad dlatl^Iid^fte 
fei; gu entfliel^en. Jleiner tvagt einen @d^rltt, fie gaubetn, 
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Wnnen fld^ nid^t Ueteinigeit; unb cinjein etwaS Stnf)nt^ ju 
tl^un, l^cilt jle ber ©cmeingeiji aB. ®ie mb^ttn gem flt^ 
jebcm SSerbad^t entglel^en unb mad&cn f!d^ immcr s?ctbd^ttgcr, 
®^on fel^' idj mit jfrcuben JDeincn ganjett Stnfi^Iog a«8:« 
s gcful^rt. 

2t I B a. 3^ frcue mi^ nut Wet baS ©cfci^el^cne, unb m(f) 
uBer bag nlti&t Wd^t; benn eS BleiBt fletS nod& uBtig, wag 
ung ju benfctt unb ju forgen gieBt. 2)a8 ®lui ijl elgenflnnig, 
oft bag ©emcinc, bag 0H^tgn3urbigc gu abein unb njol^IuBer* 

10 Icgte JE^aten mlt dncm gcmelnen Qtuggang gu cntel^ren. 
^Senreile, BiS bie fffirflen fommen! ©ann gieB ©orneg bie 
DrbrC; bie ©traflett ju Befe|en, unb eile felBfi, Sgmontg 
®(^relBer unb bie UeBrigen gefangen gu nel^men, bie S)ir Be* 
gei^net flub. 5jl eg getl^an, fo fomm l^ierl^er unb melb' eg 

>5 meinem ©ol^ne, ba^ er mit in ben 9iati) bie Stad&rid^t Btinge ! 
® i U a. 3(]^ l^offe^ biefen 9tBenb J)or ©ir flel^n gu bftrfen. 
^IBa (gel^ nad^ feinem <So:^ne, ber Bidder in ber ®alerie ge« 
{lanben). 
®il)7a. 3^ traue ntir eg nic^t ju fagen; aBet nteine 

20 tgoffhung fd^njanft. 3(3^ furd^te, eg roirb nid&t n?erben wie er 
benft* 3c^ fe^e ©eijiet jjor mir, bie jiitt unb flnnenb auf 
fd^njargen ©(^aten bag ©efd^itf ber Surjien unb loieler 3!aufenbe 
wdgen. Sangfam wanlt bag Bu^d^^tit auf unb aB; tief 
fd^einen bie 9li(^ter ju finnen; gule|t flnft biefe ©d^ale, 

25 f^^tdt iene; angel^auc^t ^om ^igenflnn beg ©d^idfalg, unb 
entfd^ieben ifl'g. (m,) 

SllBa mit Jerbinanb ^e«ortretenb» 

5116 a. SBie fanbfl ©u bie ©tabt? 
$ e r b i n a n b« (Sg l^at fui^ ^tleg gegeBen« 3d^ ritt alg 
30 ttjie gum 3«itbertreiB^ ©tra^' auf ©tra§' aB. (Sure toof)U 
Jjertl^eilten ©ad^en l^alten bie dnx^t fo angeff annt, bag fie 
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ft^ ni^t ju nd))eln unterflel^t. S)ie ®tabt ftel^t einem Vtlbt 
afftili^, votnn bad @en?itter t)on n?eitem leuc^tet ; man ttfAidt 
feinen SJogel, fein Zf)[tx, aid bad etienb nac^ eUtem @(^u^orte 

2tI5o. 3fl SDlr nid^td wcitct Beflcgnet? 5 

{^erbinanb. Sgmout !am mit (Sinigen auf ben 9^ar!t 
getitten ; voix grit^ten und ; er l^atte tin rolled $ferb, bad i^ 
il^m Io6cn mu^te, „ia^t und ellcn, $ferbe iujureltcn, voxx 
werben fie I6alb Brauti&en !'• rlef et mlr entgegen. 6r njerbe 
mt(^ no(]^ l^eute n^ieberfe^n, fagte tx, unb fomme auf (Suer lo 
9SetIangen, mit (&vi^ lu rat^fc^Iagen. 

21 IB a. Qx njlrb ©idji wieberfe^m 

fferblnanb. Unter alien fllittern, ble id^ l^ler fenne, • 
geffittt er mlr am 6eflen. (£d fd^elnt, wir njerben JJreunbe fein. 

91 IB a* 3)u Bifl nod^ immer gu fd^nett unb wenig 15 
Be|[utfam; immer er!enn' iCl) In S)ir ben fieid^tflnn Seiner 
STOutter, ber mir fie uniebingt in ble 9lrme lieferte. 3w 
manner gefdl^rlld^en SSerBlnbung lub iDld^ ber Slnfi^eln 
^oreilig ein. 

Serbinanb. (£uer SOBlUe finbet mlc!^ (ilbfanu 30 

91 1 B a. 3c^ J)erge6e ©einem iungen SBlute bled lelc^tflnnlge 
SBol^tooIlen, biefe unad^tfame i^rdl^Ii^feit. S^ur t)ergi^ ni^t, 
JU ttjeld^em SBerfe i^ gefanbt Bin, unb njeld^en 3!l^ell i^ 
Sir baran geBen mdd^te. 

ff e r b i n a n b. Crinnert mid^, unb fd^ont mld§ nid^t, 25 
wo 3^r ed n5t^ig l^altet 1 

91 1 B a (nad^ einec $aufe). !D^ein <So^n I 

fferbinanb. SlWeln SSater! 

91 1 B a. S)le SCirflen !ommen Balb, Dranien unb Sgmont 
fommen. dd Ip nld^t a^l^trauen, ba$ id& Sir erfl ie|t 30 
entbedte, njad gefd^e^en foil. @ie werben nic^t wleber ijon 
l^innen gel^n. 

a 
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getbinanb. SBa^ flnnji S)u? 

21 1 B a. ©0 ifi BeWojfen, fie fejlju^alten.— ©u erflaunfl ! 
SBa8 ©u ju ti)\in \)a% l^ore ! ©ie Urfad^en fodfl Du wiffen, 
n?cnn eS gef^el^en ip. 3e|t iltxbt feine 3^it/ P^ auSjuIeflen. 

5 mt 2)ir atteitt njiinfd^t' i(i} baS ®r5gtf, bag ©e^eimfie gu 
Be)>rcd^en ; ein flatfeg SBanb l^dlt ung jufammengcfeffcU ; bu 
Bip mlr njcrt)^ unb lieB; auf bi(^ m5^t' i^ 9Hle0 l^fiufen. 
0lid^t bie ©ewol^nl^cit gu gel^or(^en ottein mod^t' id^ S)ir eln* 
^)rdgen ; ou^ ben Sinn auggubrucfen, gu Befel^Ien, auSguful^ren, 

10 wunf^t* i^ in 3)it fortgu^jflangen ; 2Dir ein gro^eS ©rttl^eil, 
bem Jtdnige ben 6raud^6arflen Siener ju ^interiajfen; 2)i(^ 
niit bem Befien, voa§ id) i)ait, auSguflatten, ba^ ©u JDic]^ 
niti^t fd^amen biirfefi, untet 2)eine ^rfiber ju treten. 

Serbinanb. SBaS werV ic^ ©ir ni^t fiir biefe SieBe 
15 f<^ulbtg^ bie £)u mit: aUetn jun^enbefl, inbem ein ganged 3tti^ 
t>ox Sir gittert ! 

21 1 6 a. 0lun l^ore, n?a8 gu tl^un ijl ! ©oBalb bie Surjiett 
eingetreten f!nb, wirb jeber 3us«ng gum 5J<»I«P« Befeftt S)agu 
l^at ©omeg bie Drbre. <Silm njirb eilen, ©gmontg ©^reiBer 

ao mit ben 9}erbd(^tigflen gefangen gu nel^men. S)u l^dltft bie 
aBad^e am ^oxt unb in ben »65fen in Dtbnung. SBor atlen 
Dingen, Befeje biefe Qimmtx l^ierneBen mit ben fld^erPen 
Seuten 1 2)ann njarte auf ber ©alerie, 6i8 ®iba wieberfommt, 
unb kinge mir irgenb ein unBebeutenb aSlatt l^erein, gum 

H Q^i^^tif ba^ fein 2luftrag auSgerid^tet x% ©ann UdV im 
SSorfaale, 6iS Dranien wegge^t ; folg' i^m I 3d^ l^alte ©gmont 
l^ier, aU ot i^ i^m nod^ wag gu fagen l^citte. 9tm @nbe ber 
©alerie forbre DranienS I)egen, rufe bie SBad^e an, ijerwjal^re 
fc^nett ben gefd^rlic^flen SWann, unb id^ faffe ©gmont l^ier. • 

30 Serblnanb^ 3^ gel^ord^e, mein SSater — gum erfte? 
aWal mit fd^werem «§ergen unb mit ®orge» 
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ben S)u erleSfl. 

©il*a (tritt l^treiu). 

©iUa. (gin SBote i)on 5lntn?eT<)cn. «&ict iflDranlena 
aSrief! dt !ommt nid^t^ 5 

9lI6a* ©agt* e« bet SBote? 

©ilija. fflm, mir fagt'g bag '©erj. 

a IB a. 2tu0 J)ir ft)rid^t mein B5fer ®eniu8. (9la(^bem er 
ben SBrief gelefen, toinft er fbtiUn, unb fie jiel^en jid^ in bie ©aferie 
guriirf. dr Weibt aUein auf bem aSorbert^eile.) @r fommt nid^t ! 10 
9Bi8 ouf ben leftten 5lugenBU(f ^erfd^ieBt er, f!d^ ju erfldren. 
@r njagt e3, nid^t gu fommen! @o war benn bieSmal n?iber 
SSermutl^en J)er Jtluge f lug genug, nid^t !lug gu fein ! — @8 
rudCt bie Ul^r ! 0lod^ einen fleinen 9Beg bed Qti^tx^, unb 
eitt gropes 3Berf ijt getl^an ober t^erfdumt, unwieberBringlid^ 15 
t?erfdumt ; benn eg ip weber nad^gul^olen noc^ ju uerl^eimlid^en. 
JiJdngfl l^att' id^ 9ttte8 reiflid^ aBgewogen, unb mir aud^ biefen 
daU gebad^t, mir feflgefe^t, n^ag aud^ in biefem gratle ju t^un 
fei; unb Jie^t, ba eg gu tl^un ifi, njel^r' id^ mir !aum, ba^ 
nid^t bag Siix unb SBiber mir aufg fRtm burc^ bie ©eele 20 
fd&n?anft. — Sjl'g rdtpd^, bie 2(nbern gu fangen, wenn er 
mir entgel^t ? — ©^ieB' id^ eg auf, unb laff * ^gmont mit 
ben ©einigen, mit fo 95ielen entfd^Iii^fen, bie nun, i?ie(leid^t 
itur l^eute nod^, in meinen ^gdnben f!nb? ©0 gnjingt ©id^ 
bag ©efd^idC benn aud^, Su UnBegnjtngtid^er ? SBie lang' 25 
gebad^t ! SBie njol^I Bereitet ! SBie gro^, njie fd^on ber $lan ! 
SBie na^' bie »§offhung il^rem Qidt ! Unb nun im QtugenBIid 
beg ^ntfd^eibeng Bifi ©u gnjif^en gn?ei UeBel gepettt ; njie in 
einen 8oogto<)f greiffl 2)u in bie bunfle 3w^""ft ; ^^^ 2)u 
faffep, ip nod& gugerottt, Dir unBerou^t, fei'g 3!reffer ober 30 
gel^Ier ! ((Sr toirb aufmerffam, tote (Sincr, bcr ettoa« f)6xt, unb tritt 
ang genjler.) (Sr iji eg I — ©gmont 1 ^rug 2)id^ Sein gjfcrb 

G 2 
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fo le^t ^ttm, unb fd^eute ^or bent S3Iutgent^e ni^t, unb 
i)or bem ©eifle mlt bem Wanfen <S(S)votxt, ber an ber $forte 
JDid^ em^fdngt ? — ®tctg aB I — ©o Biji S)u mit bem einen 
Sup im ®raB — unb fo mit Wben I — 3a, fhrei(3^r eS nur, 
5 unb tlo^pft fur feinen mutl^igen S)ienfl gum le^tenmale ben 
S^atfen i^m I — Unb mir BleiBt feine ma% 3n ber S3er* 
Blenbung, n?te l^ier dgmont nal^t, fann er £)ir nid^t gum 
gweltenmal fld^ liefern! — «&ort ! 

^etbinanb unb ^ii^oa treten eiltg ^Bei 

10 Sl^r if)nt, voa^ id^ itfaf)l ; i^ dnbre meinen SBiKen nid^t 
3d^ f)altt, n?te ed gel^n voiU, ^gmont auf^ Bid S)u mir t)on 
©ilija bie 0la^rid^t geBrad^t ^a% 5)ann BleiB' in ber 0la^e. 
^u(^ S)ir rauBt bad ©ef^id bad grope SBerbienft, bed Jtontgd 
gropten Seinb mit eigener »6anb gefangen gu ^aBen. (3u @il\>a.) 

15 @ile I (3u Serbtnanb.) ©el^ il^m entgegem (Sltba Heibt einige 
Slugenblicfe aKein unb ge^t f^toetgenb auf unb aB.) 

@gmont tdtt auf. 

(Sgmont. 3d^ fomme, bie SBefel^Ie bed Jt5nigd gu Jjer* 
nel^men, gu 1^5ren, vod^tn ©ienji er ijon unferer 3!reue t?erlangt, 
aobie iT^m ewig ergeBen BleiBt. 

51 1 B a. @r njunfd^t i?or atlen ©ingen Suren Stat^ gu l^dren. 

@ g m n t . UeBer njeld^en ® egenpanb ? Jtonimt Dranien 

au^ ? 3c^ ^ermut^ete i^n l^ier. 

StlBa. SKir tl^ut ed leib, bap er und eBen in biefet 

25 wid^tigen ©tunbe fe^It. (Suren StaH), (Sure SD^einung wiinfc^^t 

ber ^ijnig, wie biefe ©taaten njieber gu Befriebigen. 3a, er 

l^offt 3^r ttjerbet frdftig mitroirfen, biefe Unrul^en gu pitlen unb 

bie Drbnung ber ^roijingen i^oDlig unD bauerl^aft gu grixnben. 

e g m n t. 3^r fSnnt fceffer trijfen aid i6), bap fd^on Sltted 

30 genug Beru^igt ip, ia, nod^ me^r Berul^igt war, el^' bie Cr* 
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[(i^einung ber iteuen ©olbaten irieber mit jjurd^t unb ©orge 
bie ©emCitl^er beivegte. 

91 IB a. 3^r fd^eint anbeuten gu trotlen, bag Slatpd^fle 
fel geirefen, njcnn bet Jt5nlg nil(3^ gar nic^t in ben Sad gefefet 
l^dtte, @u^ gu fragen. 5 

(£ g m n t. aSer gell^t I D6 ber Jt5nlg bag «§eer l^fitte fd^irfen 
fotten, 06 ni^t ^lelmel^r bie SWa^t feiner majiepdtifd^en ©egen^* 
ttjart attein jidr!er gewirft l^dtte, ifi meine Sad^e nid^t gu 
teurt^eilen, ©ag «§eer iji ba, er nic^t. SBir aBer niiif ten 
fel^r wnban!6ar, fel^r i)ergeffen fein, njenn njir un8 nid^t 10 
erinnerten, n?a8 wir ber 9legentin fc^ulbig flnb. SBefennen 
n?ir I ®ie Brad^te burd^ H)x [0 flugeS aU ta^fereS SBetragen 
bie Stufriil^rer mit ©ewalt unb 5Infe]^n, mit UeBerrebung unb 
Sift gur Stul^e, unb f&l^rte gum ^rftaunen ber SBelt tin re« 
^BeHifd^eS SSoIf in wenfgen SD^onaten gu feiner ^flid^t guriidf. 15 

9t I B a. 3d^ leugne e8 nid^t. 2)er ^iumult ip gepitlt, unb 
3eber fd^elnt in bie ©rengen M ©e^orfamS guriidCgeBannt. 
9lBer l^dngt e0 nid^t i?on eineS Seben SBittfur aB, fie gu i?er«» 
laffen ? SBer witt bag 93olf l^inbern, lo^guSred^en ? SBo ifl 
bie ^adit, fie aBgul^alten? SBer Biirgt ung, baf fie fld^ ferner 20 
treu unb untertl^^dnig geigen n^erben? Sl^r guter SBille ifl 
atteS'^Jfanb, bag njir l^aBen, 

dQmoni. Unb i^^^ gute SBiOe eined ^olU nid^t bag 
fl^erpe, bag ebeljle 5Pfanb ? aSei ©ott ! SBann barf flc^ ein 
Jlonig fld^ner l^alten, alg wenn fie 9ltte fijr @inen, @iner fur 25 
%Ut fiel^tt? ©ic^erer gegen innere unb dugere Seinbe? 

91 IB a. SBir njerben ung bod^ nld^t iiBerreben follen, ba^ 
eg ieftt l^ier fo fte^t ? 

(£ g m n t. S)er Jlonig fd^reiBe elnen ©eneraI*5Parbon aug, 
cr Berul^ige bie ©emfitl^er ; unb Balb njirb man fel^en, xcit 30 
55!reue unb fileBe mit bem 3"trauen wieber guriidCfel^rt. 

a I B a. Unb Seber, ber bie SWaiefidt beg Ai^nigg, ber bag 
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^geiligtl^mn ber (Relicjion gefd^dnbet, ginge frei unb lebig l^tn 

unb trieber, leBte ben 5lnbern jum kreiten SBeifpiel, bap 

ungel^cure SJertrecS^cn jhrafloS flnbl 

^gmont. Unb i|i tin SSertred^en bcS UnjInnS, ber 
5 ^runfenl^eit nid^t el^er ju entfd^ulbigen, aU graufam ju Be* 

fhrafen? SBefonber^ wo fo fld^re J&ofnung, tro ©eruipl^elt 

ifl, ba^ bie UeM nid^t wieberfel^ren werben ? SBaren ^onige 

barum nid&t jlc^erer ? SBerben fie nic^t i)on 8Belt unb ^ad}^ 

njelt ge)3riefen, bie eine SBeleibigung il^rer 9Burbe i>ergekn^ 
10 Bebauern, t?erac^ten fonnten ? ffierben jte nid^t e^en beSnjegen 

®ott gletd^ gel^alten, ber t)iel ju grofi ift, al3 bafi an il^n 

jiebe Sdflerung reid^en fottte? 
9llBa, Unb eBen barum fott ber Jl5nig fur bie SBiirbe 

©otteS unb ber Sleligion, ujir follen fiir bag 9lnfe^ beS, 
15 J^5nigS jheiten. SBaS ber DBere aBjuIe^nen ^erfd^md^t, ijt 

unfere 5SPid&t ju rdd^en^ Ungeflraft fod, wenn id^ ratine, 

fein ©d^ulbiger fld^ freuen, 

@ g m n t. ©lauBfi Du, bafi S)u fie Sltte erreid^en wirfi ? 

.§5rt man nid^t tdglid^, ba^ bie Surd^t fie l^ie:* unb bal^in, 
30 fie auS bem Sanbe treiBt ? Die Sleid^flen ttjerben il^re ©uter, 

ftd^, il^re ^inber unb Sreunbe fliid^ten ; ber Qtrme wirb feine 

niifetid^en '^dnbe bem 0lad^6ar juBringen* 
0116 a. ®ie werben, njenn man fie nid^t i)erl^inbern fann. 

Darum ijerlangt ber J^onig Olatl^ unb ^at ijon {ebem^ Sdrjlen, 
25 @rnft t)on {ebem ^tattl^alter ; nid^t nur (Srgd^Iung wie ed 

ifl, tt?ag werben fonnte, ttjenn man 5Hleg gel^en liege ttjie'g gel^t. 

@inem grogen UeBel gufe^en, fld^ mit ^offhung fd^meid^eln, 

ber 3^it sjertrauen, etnja einmal brein fd^lagen, wie im Saft* 

nad^tsftjiel, bag eg flatfd^t unb man bod^ etnjag ju tl^un 
30 fd^eint, njenn man nic^tS tl^un m5d^te — l^eigt bag nid^t, fld^ 

t)erbdc^tig madden, alg fe^e man bem Slufrul^r mit 33ergniigen 

gu, ben man nid^t erregen, wpl^I aBer l^egen m5d^te? 
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(Egmont (im Sdegtiff aufpfal^rett, nitnmt fl^ ^^f^^^^^^^ ^"^ 
frrid^t nad^ elnet Hrinen $a«fe gefett). 9li^t jebe aBjId^t ifi 
offentat, unb manned Wlanm^ ^Bflc^t ift ju mifbeuten. 
9^u^ man bod^ aud^ t?on alien @eiten l^dren^ e§ fei bed ^onigd 
9t6flc^t ttjenlBer, bie ^Jrotjinjen nad^ einforniigen unb flaren 5 
©efe^en gu tegieren, ble SWaiepat ber (Religion ju jlc^ern unb 
elnen atlgemeinen ffrieben feinent SJolfe ju gekn, aU i)idmtf)x 
fie untebingt ju unterJocS^en, j!e itirer alien flled^te ju Berau^en, 
fld^ SUietfler tjon i|>ren 93efl^tl^iimerjt ju mac^en, bie fd^5nen 
dled^te bed ?lbelS einjufd^ranfen, urn betentujiden ber ^ble 10 
aQein il^m bienen, il^m Sei6 unb £e^en n^ibmen mag. £)te 
dleligion, fagt man, fel nut ein ^jrcicS^tlger ^t)p)pi^, l^inter 
bem man ieben gefdl^rlid^en 5lnfd^lag nur beflo leid^ter auS* 
benft* ®aS SSolf liegt auf ben J^nieen, Betet bie l^eiligen 
gettirften Qti6)tn an, unb l^inten laufd^t ber SSogelfieHer, 15 
ber fie Beriiden will, 

21 IB a* J)a8 mufi id^ ijon Sir 1^5ren? 

(Sgmont. 0lid^t meine ©ejlnnungenl 9lur ujaS Balb 
l^ier, 6alb ba, i)on ©rofien unb i)on ^leinen, J^lugen unb 
^oxtn gef^rod^en, laut tjertreitet wirb. 2)ie 0lieberldnber 20 
furd^ten ein bojjjjelteS 3oc^, unb von MxQi ii)mn ffir il^re 
gfreil^it? ' 

9llBa* JJreil^eit? (gin fd^5ne8 Sort, wer'S ted^t t)er* 
flanbe. Sag wotten fie fur ffrei^eit? SBaS ift M greieften 
Sreil^eit ? — fllei^t gu tl^un ! — Unb baran wirb jle ber ^5nig 25 
nid^t l^inbern. 9lein, nein ! ®ie glau6en fld^ nid^t frel, wenn 
fie fld^ nid^t felB|i unb 5lnbern fd^aben fdnnen. ©are e0 nid^t 
Beffer, aBgubanfen, ote ein fold^eS SJolf ju regieren? 3Benn 
augttjdrtlge ffeinbe brdngen, an bie !ein SBiirger benft, ber mit 
bem 0ldc^ften nur Befd^dftigt iji, unb ber ^onig t^erlangtao 
SBeiflanb, bann werben fie unein0 unter fld^, unb t)erfd^n)5ren 
fld^ gleid^fam mit il^ren Seinben. SBeit Beffer ifi'0, fie ein* 
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juengen, bafi man f!e wle J^inber l^alten, vok ^inbcr gu il^rem 
SBejIen leiten fann* ©lauBe nur, ein SSotf wirb niti^t alt, 
Ttic^t !Iu0; ein SSoI! BleiBt immer finbif^. 

(Sgmont. SBie felten fommt ein ^5nig ju SSerjianb! 

5 Unb fptten fl^ SSiele niti^t lieBer aSielen t)ertrauen aU ^inem ? 

Unb nic^t einutal bem ©inen, fonbern ben SBenigen beS @inen, 

bem aSoIfe, bag an ben SBliden feineS ^errn altert. ©aS ^at 

xiooijl aUdn ba5 SflecS^t, !lug gn tt?erben, 

%na. ajieOeic^t e^en barum, tt?eil e0 fld^ nic^t fettji 
10 iiBerlaffen tfl. 

@ g m n t» Unb barum 0iiemanb gern f!ti^ feKfl wBerlaffen 
m^te. SWan t^ue, waS man wid ; id^ l^a^ auf 3)eine ffrage 
geantttjprtet, unb n?ieberl^ple : @S Qtfjt nid^t ! ^S fann nic^t 
fle^en ! 3d^ fenne mnm SanbSleute. ^0 flnb Scanner, ttjertl^ 
15 ©otteS SBoben gu Betreten ; ein Seber runb ffix flc^, ein f leiner 
StbniQ, fejl, ruling, fdl^ig, treu, an alten ©itten l^angenb. 
©d^ttjer ifi'S, i^x S^trauen ju t)erbienen; leic^t, gu erl^alten* 
©tatt unb fefi ! 3" briiden flnb fte ; nid^t ju unterbrucfen* 

Stita (bet fld^ inbef einigemal umgefel^en l^at). ©oKtejl ©u 
20 baS StHeS in beS ^onigg ©egenwart wieber^olen ? 

^ g m n t. ©eflo fd^limmer, wenn mi^ feine ^©egenn?art 
aBfd^recfte ! ©eflp Beffer fixr il^n, fhx fein aSoI!, wenn er 
mit Ttnti) mac^te, wenn er mir Sutrauen einjld^te, no^ weit 
mel^r gu fagen^ 
25 9tI6a. SBag nfifelid^ iji, !ann id^ 1^5ren wie er. 

(^gmont. 3d^ njiirbe il^m fagen: SeicS^t fann ber «§irt 
eine gauge «§erbe ©d^afe J?pr fld^ l^intreikn, ber ©tier giel^t 
feinen 5Pjlug cl^ne SBiberflanb; aber bem ebein $ferbe, baS 
2)u reiten njittjl, mu^t S)u feine ©ebanfen aBlernen, Du mug t 
30 nic^tg UnHugeg, nicS^tg unflug ijon il^m t?erlangen. Darum 
ttjiinfc^t ber ©urger feine alte aSerfaffung gu Be^alten, S)on 
feinen Sanb^leuten regiert gu fein, weil er m'\% njie er ge« 
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fiiifxt toirb, well er t?on il^nen Uneigennu^, $!l&eilnel§mnng 
an feinem ©cS^idfal l^ofen fanm 

9tI6a. Unbfottte ber fflegent nid^t STOaiS^t l^aBen, biefeS 
alte tgerfommen ju t^erdnbetn? Unb fottte nid^t eBen bieg 
fein fd^5npe8 aSotted^t fein ? SBaS i^ WeiBcnb ouf biefcr 5 
SBelt? Unb fottte cine ©taat^einrid^tung BleiBen fSnnen? 
STOufl nlcS^t in einer Seitfolge {ebeS SSerl^dltni^ j!ti^ i?eranbern, 
unb eSen barum eine olte aSerfaffung bie Urfac^e bon taufenb 
UeWn werben, njeil fie ben gegenwfirtigen 3ufl««b beS aSoIfeS 
nici^t umfafit? 3d^ fiircS^te, biefe alten 8led^te flnb batum fo 10 
angenel^m, weil jle ©ti^Iu^jfhjinfel Bilben, in welc^en ber 
J^luge, ber SWdc^tige, gum ©c^aben bed fSolU, gum ©d^aben 
M ©angen, jlc3^ ijerBergen ober burd^fti^Ieic^en fann. 

©gmont. Unb biefe ujillfiirli^en SJerdnberungen, biefe 
un6efc^rdn!ten ^ingriffe ber l^dd^flen ®tvoalt, flnb fie nic^t 15 
33orBoten, bafi diner Hjvin mU, waS 3!aufenbe nic^t tl^un 
foHen? ®r voiU fld^ aUein frei ma(3^en, urn ieben feiner 
3Biinfti^e Befriebigen, ieben feiner ®eban!en audful^ren gu 
fftnnen. Unb wenn wir un3 il^m, einem guten weifen ^dnige, 
gang ijertrauten, fagt er un3 fur feine 0lac^fommen gut, baf 20 
feiner ol^ne flludfld^t, cl^ne S^onung regieren werbe ? SBer 
rettet unS al0bann bon boHiger SBiHf&r, wenn er un8 
feine Diener, feine 9la^flen fenbet, bie ol^ne Jtenntni^ beg 
ganbeS unb feiner SBebiirfniffe nad^ SBelie^en fd^alten unb 
walten, feinen SBiberflanb flnben, unb fld^ S)on ieber aSerant* 25 
njortung frei wiffen? 

21 1 6 (bet fl(^ inbef toiebet umgefel^en l^at). (^3 ifl ni^tS 
natftrlicJ^er, aU ba^ ein Jtonig burd^ fld^ gu l^errfd^en ge* 
benft, unb benen feine aSefe^Ie am lieBflen auftrdgt, bie il^n 
om Befien berftel^en, berflel^en njollen, bie feinen SBillen un« 30 
Bebingt auSrid^ten* 

Cgmont* Unb eBen fo natCirliiS^ Ifi'g, ba^ ber SBurger 
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i?on bem regicrt fein will, ber mit il^m gefiorcn unb ergogen 
iji, ber gleiti^cn SBegtif mit il^m ijon flleti^t unb Unrest 
gefa^t l^at, ben er aU feinen SBrubet anfel^en fann. 
9t I B a. Unb bo(^ i)ai ber 9lbel mit biefen feinen SBrubern 

5 fel^r ungleid^ getl^eilt. 

(Sgmont. 2)a8 iji t)or Sal^rl^unberten gefcS^el^en, unb 
wirb je^t ol^ne 0leib gebulbet. SBurben aBer neuc SJ^enfc^ett 
oi)M 0lotl^ gefenbet, bie flc^ gum jweitenmale auf Unfojien 
ber Station Bereic^ern tt?oUten, \afjt man flc^ einer fhrengen, 

lo fiil^nen, unBebingten »&aBfu(5^t auSgefe^t, baS njurbe eine 
©al^rung mac^en, bie jtd^ nid^t leic^t in jld^ felBfl auPope, 
91 1 6 a. Du fagjl mir, njaS i(3^ nid^t l^oren fottte; au^ 
\^ Bin fremb. 
^gmont. ^a^ i(Si) 5)ir'S fage, jcigt Sir, bafi i(3^ 3)id^ 

15 nic^t meine. 

91 16 a. Unb au^ fo njfinfd^t' i^ eS ni^t ijon S)ir ju 
l^oren. 2)er ^onig fanbte mic^ mit »&ofnung, ba^ i^ l^icr 
ben Seijlanb beS SlbelS ftnben njurbe. Dcr ^5nig will feinen 
ffiiHen. 3)er ^5nig ^at m^ ticfer UeBerlegung gefel^en, voa^ 

20 bem SSoIfe frommt ; eg fann niti^t HeiBen unb ge^en njic 
Bigl^er. S>e3 ^onigg 9t6f{c^t i% fie fclBfl gu i^rem eignen 
aSe^en einjufd^ranf en, il^r eigeneS »&eil, wenn'S fein mu^, il^nen 
aufjubringen, bie fc^abli^cn SBiirger aufguo^jfern, bamit bie 
UeBrigen Sluice finben, beS ©lutfg einer weifen Slegierung 

25 genie^en !5nnen. ©ieS ift fein ^ntfc^lup ; biefen bem 9lbet 

funb ju mac^en, l^aBe ic^ SBefel^l ; unb Sflatl^ t^erlang* ittj in 

feinem 0lamen, w i e eS ju tl^un fei, nid^t wag; benn bag 

:^at @r Befc^loffen. 

(S g m n t* Seiber red^tfertlgen Seine SBorte bie ffurd^t be8 

30 ^olU, bie allgemeine Surest ! @p l^at er benn Befc^Ioffen, 
tt?a8 fein gurfl Befd^lie^en foUte. Die J^raft feineg SSolfS, 
il^r ©emutl^, ben SSegrif, ben fie ijon fld^ felBfi l^aBen, witt 
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er f(3^n35d^cn, nicberbriiden, gerjl5ren, urn flc Bequem regieren 
gu f5nnen, dx njitt ben innern ^ern il^rer digenl^eit t)er* 
berBen; gettjif In bet 2tbfl(3^t, fie gludlic^et gu mac^en. ^r 
njttt f!c ijerniti^ten, bamit j!e etwaS werben, ein anber (Itxna^^ 
D ttjenn feine ?lBfld^t gut Ifi, fo n?irb fie miggeleitet 1 S'lid^t 5 
bem Jl 5 n i g e wiberfe^t man f!d^ ; man fleUt f!d^ nut b e m 
^dnige entgegen, bet einen falfc^en SBeg gu wanbeln bie erjien 
unglucflid^en S^rltU mac^t* 

2116 a. SBie ®u geflnnt Bifl, fc^eint e8 ein ijergeBlid^er 
93erfu(5^, unS t?ereinlgen gu njollen. J)u benffi gerlng ijom 10 
^5nige unb tjerdd^tfi(3^ ijon feinen Oldtl^en, njenn Su gnjeifelfl, 
bag 2ltteS fel nicS^t fd^on geba(3^t, ge^ruft, gen?ogen worben. 
3(3^ l^aBe feinen 5luftrag, iebe0 ffur unb SBiber noc3^ 
einmat burd^gugel^en. ©el^orfam forbre ic3^ i3on bem QSoIfe — 
unb i)on (Sn^, ilfer (Srften, ^belflen, Olat^ unb Xfjat^ aU 15 
SBiirgen blefer un^ebingten ^^i6)t 

©gmont. fforbre unfre ^an^Ux, fo ifl eS auf Einmat 
getl^an. D6 fl^ bet 0la(len biefem Sod^e Biegen, oB et fl^ 
j)ot bem SBeile bucfen fod, fann einet eblen ®eele gleid^ fein. 
Umfonfl i)aV id} fo i)iel gef^3toti^en ; bie £uft l^ab' i^ 20 
etf^iittett, weitet niti^tg gett?onnen. 

Setbinanb fotnmt. 

getbinanb. SSergeil^t, ba^ id) @uet ®ef^3rcl(3^ untet^ 
Btei^e. «§iet ifl ein SBtief, beffen UeBet6ringet bie Qtntnjott 
btingenb mad^t. 35 

51 1 6 a. ©rIauBt mit, bafi i^ fel^e, m^ et entl^dlt. 
(Xxitt an bie @eite.) 

55 e t b i n a n b (ju Sgrncnt). ^§ ifi ein f(j^5ne« ^Jferb, baS 
@ute ficute geita^t l^aBen, @u^ aBgul^oIen. 

(g g m n t. ©S ifi niti^t bag fc^Iimmfie. 3^ 1)aV eS fd^on 30 
eine 3Beite ; id^ ben!' eS weggugeBen. 5CBenn e8 ©ud^ gefdllt, 
fo wetben wit bietteid^t be0 *&anbelg einig* 
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JJetbinanb, ®ut, voix vooUm fel^n. 

21 1 6 a (toinft feinem (Soigne, ber jic^ in ben ®runb guruifgiel^t). 

@ g m p n t . SeBt wol^I ! @ntlafit miti^ ! ©cnn iti^ wu^te, 
Bel ®ott, ni^i mel^r gu fagem 
5 9116 a. ®lMliCi) i)ai Zix^ ber SufaB m^'mtftxt, 5)einen 
©inn nod^ weiter gu J)mrat^en. Unt^orflti^tlg entujicfelfl 3)u 
bie Saltcn 3)cineg ^^er^eng, unb Hagfl 2)ic^ fel6|l weit jbrenger 
an, al5 cin SBlberfad^er gel^dffig t^un Unntt. 

©gmont* 5)iefer QSornjurf tul^tt mid^ nid^t; id^ fenne 
10 mid^ fclfcfl genug, unb weifi, wie id^ bent ^onig angel^ore ; 
ttjeit ntel^r alS SJicIe, bie in feinem Dienji fld^ felkr bienem 
Ungern fd^eib' ic^ and btefem ©treite, ol^ne il^n Beigelegt gu 
fel^en, unb wfinfd^e nur, bag unS ber Dienji bed '^errn, bag 
Sol^I beS SanbeS Balb t?ereinigen m5ge. (£§ mxH Jjietteii^t 
15 ein ttjieberl^pIteS ©cf^^rad^, bie ©egennjart ber uBrigen Sutflen, 
bie l^eute fel^Ien, in einem gludtlid^ern 9tugen6lid(, waS l^eut 
unni5glid^ fd^eint. Wlit biefer '^offnung entfern' \6) mid^. 

9t 1 6 (bet gugleid^ feinem ©ol^n gerbinanb ein Seid^en gieBt). 
*&alt, egntpnt!— J)einen J)egen ! — (2)ie SWittelti^ut ojfnet j!d^, 
2o man fiel^t bie ©alerie mit SBad^e befe^t, bie unbetoegtid^ Bteibt.) 

(^gmont (ber flonnenb eine ffieite gefd^toiegen). ©ieS voav 
bie 5lbf!d^t ? 3)aju l^aji J)u mi(i) Berufen ? (S^lad^ bem JDegen 
greifenb, aU toenn er ftd^ ©ertl^ibigen tooHte.) SBin id) benn 
wel^rloS ? 
25 2tlba* 3)er StbnxQ Befiel^tt'8, Du Bifi ntein ©efangenet. 
(Sugleid^ tteten »on beiben ©eiten ©etoaffnete herein.) 

(igntont (nad^ einer ^StiKe.) ©er Jtdnig? — Dranien! 
DranienI (S^lac^ einer $a«fe, feinen 3)egen ^ingebenb.) ®o 
nimm il^n ! ©r f)at weit dfter M Jl5nigS ®a^t J)ert]^eibigt, 
30 ate biefe SBrufi befd^u^t. (@r gei^t burd^ bie aWittelti^ut ab ; 
bie ©etuajfneten, bie im Simmer jinb, fotgen il^m, ingteid^en SlC6a'« 
©ol^n. aiba bleibt jlei^en. 5)er aJcv^ang faUt.) 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT V. 

Tkr fifth act begins with a scene at dusk in the streets 
of Brussels. Clarchen implores Brackenburg to help her to 
liberate Egmont, and when several citizens arrive she chal- 
lenges them with words full of enthusiasm and fervour to con- 
trive measures for Egmont's deliverance. The citizens listen 
to her address with pity and amazement, and asking Bracken- 
burg to take her home they retire. On the approach of 
Alva's guard Clarchen is at last prevailed upon by Bracken- 
burg to leave the spot and to * go home,' which expression she 
repeats with a sinister significance. 

The next scene shows us Egmont in his prison. A lamp 
is burning, and a c^uch stands in the background. The 
wearied prisoner, deprived of sleep and harassed by cares, 
expresses his feelings of horror at his approaching death in 
a soliloquy. He faintly indulges in the hope that Orange 
will venture some bold enterprise for him, that the people 
will gather in myriads, and that he will 'hail in joyfulness 
the freedom of the dawn of day.* If only Clarchen were a 
man, he thinks, she would be able to restore to him his 
liberty. 

The scene now changes to Clarchen's residence. She 
enters, carrying a lamp and a glass of water. She places the 
light in the window as a sign for Brackenburg that she is 
still awake. He promised to bring her tidings of Egmont. 
Yet she knows that his doom is sealed. There is no one 
who would come forward for his safety, and she herself 
is weak and powerless. At last she hears a timid step; it 
is Brackenburg, who enters pale and frightened. He brings 
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her the sad tidings, which dispel every hope, that Egmont 
is condemned to death. He saw with his own eyes all the 
sinister preparations for the execution. His recital of the 
horrible sight produces an overwhelming effect on Clarchen, 
who is about to rush forth into the darkness of night. 
Brackenburg keeps her back, and she produces a phial of 
poison which she once * stole in play* from Brackenburg. 
She could, herself, not survive the impending calamity, but 
conjures Brackenburg to live on as a comfort and support 
to her mother, Brackenburg implores her * to pause on the 
brink of the precipice,' but she exclaims that she has * con- 
quered,' and that he should not call her back to the struggle, 

Clarchen goes to the window, as if to look out, and 
secretly drinks of the poison. The rest she places on the 
table, and beseeching Brackenburg to save himself, lest he 
should appear her murderer, she retires. Brackenburg leaves 
in irresolution and despair, and Glarchen's death is indicated 
by music and by the flame of the lamp which flickers up 
several times and then suddenly expires. 

The scene, which now changes to Egmont's prison, shows 
him asleep on a couch. A rustling of keys is heard, and 
servants enter with torches. Ferdinand and Silva follow. 
The latter reads to Egmont his * death-warrant, and tells 
him that a short time will be given to him to prepare himself 
and to set his house in order. 

Silva retires with the attendants, but Ferdinand remains. 
Egmont, who mistakes his motive in remaining behind, gives 
vent to his indignation, and addresses to him harsh words of 
reproof. Ferdinand, however, reveals to the doomed man 
his innermost feelings of admiration for his noble character 
and of heartfelt pity for his hard fate. Egmont beseeches 
him to find out means of rescuing him, but Ferdinand de- 
clares, in utter despair, that every attempt would be useless. 
Alva's son is so overcome with grief that he cannot leave 
the fatal spot, and Egmont must urge on him to withdraw. 
At last he leaves hastily, overwhelmed with sorrow. 
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Egmont remains alone. He is wearied, and nature * as- 
serts her right ' : he falls asleep, and a bright vision appears 
to hina in his dream. Freedom, wearing the features of 
Clarchen, appears to him in a celestial garb, and with en- 
couraging gestures holds out to him a laurel crown. Whilst 
she holds the wreath over his head, martial music is heard in 
the distance, and at the same moment the apparition vanishes. 
Egmont awakes, comforted by the vision which inspires 
him with the hope, that his blood will not be shed in vain. 
When the drums approach he feels as if he were going 
forth to die a glorious death. Spanish soldiers occupy the 
background, and Egmont passes through them, with a firm 
and manly bearing, to meet his fate. 
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Stnittf i^n ntit ernjili(3^em ©eBet ijom »&tnimel ju cningen ? 
Sragt @ud^ einanber I Stage Seber ft^ fcI6fl ! Unb trer ftjr^t 
ttiit nid^t nac^: ..^gmontS Sreil^eit obcr ben 3!ob!" 

Setter* ®ott Betral^r' unS! J)a gieBt'g ein Unglutf. 

5 ^Idr^en. SSIeiBt, WeiBt, unb bru(ft @u^ nicS^t J?or 
feinem 0lamen weg, bem i^r @u^ fonji fo fro^ entgegcn 
btdngtet ! — SBenn ber Sfluf i^n anfunbigtc, njenn eS ^ie^ : 
„@gmont fommt! ^r fommt t?on @ent!" ba ^ielten bie 
9Bett?ol^ner bcr ©tra^en fic^ glutflid^, butd^ bie cr reiten mu^te* 

10 Unb wenn 3l^r feine $ferbe fd^allen Ifedrtet, njarf Seber feine 
9trBeit ^'m, unb uBer bie befummerten ©eftd^ter, bie ^f)x 
burets Senfter ftetftet, ful^r mt ein ©onnenflral^l ijon feinem 
9lngefl(^te ein SBlicf ber JJreube unb .goffnung. Da l^oBt 3l^r 
@ure ^inber auf ber ^fitfc^njeUe in bie ^b^t unb beutetet 

i5t^nen: „(Bk% baS iji (Sgmont, ber ©ro^te ba! tr ip'g! 
^ ifi'S, i?on bem 3^r Beffere S^iten, aU @ure armen SSdtcr 
leBten, einji gu enrarten l^aBt." Sagt (Sure Jtinber nid^t 
bereinfi (5uc3^ fragen : „2Bo ijl er l^in ? 3Bo flnb bie 3«iten 
l^in, bie 3^r ijerf^rac^t V* — Unb fo wed^feln wir SBorte, 

20 flnb mix^ig, ijerratl^en ll^n I 

©ocfi. ©d^dmt (§:n(i^f SratfenBurg! Sa^t fie ni^i ge* 
tt?dl^ren ! ©teuert bem Unl^eit ! 

SSratfenBurg. fiieBeg ^Idrd^en, njir njoden gel^en! 
SBaS trirb bie SUiutter fagen ? SSietteic^t — 

25 ,^ I d r (3^ e n. !Weinfl ©u, id^ fei ein J^inb, ober wal^njlnnig ? 
SBaS fann ijietteic^t ? — SSon biefer f^retf lid^en ©ewi^l^eit 
iringft 2)u mic^ mit feiner «&offnung njeg. — 3^r follt ntid^ 
l^oren, unb 3l^r trerbet ; benn ic^ fell's, 3l^r feib Befltirjt unb 
fount dvL^ fel6fi in (Surem SBufen nic^t trieberfinben. Sa^t 

30 bur^ bie gegentt?drtige ©efal^r nur ®inen SBtitf in bag ffler* 
gangne bringen, bag furj SScrgangne I SBenbet @ure ©ebanfen 
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na^ ber 3«^u«ft. *onnt 3^r bcnn UUn ? SBerbet 3l^r, trenn 
er gu ©runbe gel^t? SWit feinem 9ttl^em fliel^t ber legte 
»§auti^ ber ffreil^eit. Sag njar er @u^? ffur wen CiBergaB 
er fld^ ber brlngenbpen ©efal^r? ©eine SBunben flojfen unb 
l^eilten nur fur ©uti^. Die gro^e ®eele, bie ^uc^ ade trug, 5 
Bef^rdnft ein Jlerfer, unb ©ti^auer tfl(f ifti^en SWorbeS f^weBen 
urn fie l^er. ^r benft tjietteicS^t an Qud}, er l^offt auf ^uc^/ 
er, ber nur gu geBen, nur gu erfuden genjol^nt war. 

Simmermeijler. ©etjatter, fommt ! 

J^Idrd^en. Unb id^ Ifcabe nid&t 9trme, nic^t STOarf, wie 10 
3^r ; bo^ l^aB' id^, njaS dn^ Sltten ekn fe^It, SKut^ unb 
SSerad^tung ber ©efal^r. MnixV du^ mein 5ltl^em boti^ 
entjiinDen! ^bnnV id) an meinen SBufcn brutfenb dn^ 
enrdrmen unb Beleben ! Stommt ! 3n durer 2Witte voiU id^ 
ge^en ! — ffiie eine ffal^ne njel^rtoS ein ebleS »&eer t)on ^rie* 15 
gem wel^enb anfiil^rt, fo foK mein @eifl um Sure ^an^Ux 
flammen, unb Siete unb fSflutf) baS [d^wanfenbe, jerfireute 
S3olf gu einem fiird^terlid^en '^eer t)ereinigen. 

Setter, ©c^af j!e iei ®eite; jie bauert mid^. 

(93urger aB.) 20 

SBradenBurg. Jlldrd^en, flel^fl 2)u nld^t, ujo wir flnb ? 

Stlaxditn. SBo ? Unter bent ^mmtl, ber fo oft fid^ l^err?* 
lid^er ju wSlSen fd^ien/ wenn ber ©Die unter il^m l^erging. 
2luS biefen Senflern l^aBen fie l^erauSgefel^n, ijier, fiinf Stbp^t 
iibn einanber ; an biefen S^^iiren l^aBen fie gefd^arrt unb genitft, 25 
njenn er auf bie SWemmen l^eraBfal^. O id^ l^atte fie fo lieB, 
wie fie ll^n el^rten! SBdre er ^t}xann gewefen, mod^ten fie 
immer i)or feinem ffade feitn?drtS gel^n. 2lber fie lieBten 
i^n ! — D il^r «gdnbe, bie il^r an bie SWii^en griff 't, jum 
©d^roert fount il^r nid^t greifen — SBradEenburg, unb wlr? — so 
©d^elten wir fie? — 3)iefe 5trme, bie il^n fo oft fefi l^ielten, 

H 2 
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was t^im f!e fur i^ ? — 8ifl l^at in bcr ffielt fo t?lel erreid^t. 
— Su fennji ©ege unb ©tcge, fennfl bag alte ®(3^Ipfi. (S8 
tft ni^td uttmogli^; 0ie6 mit etnen Snfi^Iag. 
SBradenBurg, SBenn njir na(3^ «§aufe gingen! 

5 Jllatd^cn* @ut 

®rocEen6urg. ®ort an bcr ©de fe^' i^ 2lI6a8 SBad^e ; 
lafi bot^ bie ©timme bet SSernunft S)ir ju '^crjen bringcn. 
^ealtjl S)u mid^ fur feig? ©lauBji J)u ni(3^t, bag id^ urn 
©cinetnjtUen pcrten fonnte? '&ier jtnb voix SBeibc tott, id^ 

10 fo gut njie J)u. ©ic^ 2)u n^t bad Unmdglid^e ? ffienn 
2)u Did^ faptep ! 2)u Kfi auger 5)ir. 

Jl I d r (^ c n . Stugcr mir ! QltfcS^eulid^ ! SBradenBurg, 3^r 
feib aufer ©uc^. 3)a 3l^r laut ben '^elben sjerel^rtet, i^ 
Steunb unb ©d^u^ unb «§offnung nanntet, i^m SSls^at rieft, 

15 wenn er tarn, ba flanb i6f in meinem SBinfel, fd^i>6 bag Senfier 
l^alb auf, ijerBarg mic^ laufc^cnb, unb bag '^erj fd^lug mir 
i)bi)tx aU ©ud^ alien* 3e|t fd^Idgt mir'g wieber ^bf)tt aU 
(Su^ 9Hlen I 3^r t)erBergt @ud^, ba eg Sloi^ i% ijerlcugnet 
il^n, unb ful^It nidbt, bag 3^r unterge^t, wenn et Jjerbir^t. 

ao SBradenfiurg. Stomm nad) «§aufe! 
^Idrd^en. 9laCi) »&aufe? 

SBradenBurg. SBeflnne bid^ nur! ®iel^ Sid^ wm ! 
S)ieg j!nb bie ©tragen, bie ©u nur fonntdglid^ Betratji, burd^ 
bie ©u jfttfam nad^> ber ^ird^e gingfl, wo 3)u uBertrieBen 

25 el^riar jurntefl, wenn id^ mit einem freunblid^cn, griigenben 

SBort mid^ gu Sir gefettte. 2)u fiel^ft unb rebefl, l^anbelfi i?or 

ben 2lugen ber offenen 9BeIt; fceflnne bid^, fiiek, woju 

^ilft eg ung? 

Jt I d r d^ e n . ^ad} »&aufe ! 3a, id^ Beflnne mid^. Jlomm, 

30 SBraden^urg, nad^ '^aufe ! SBeigt S)u, wo meine »&eimat^f 
ip? (SIB.) 
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©efdngni^ 
hwcd} eine ?anH)e evl^Kt, tin ^u^tUti im ©runbe. 

(Sgmont allein: 

9llter ffreunb, itnmer getreuer <S(i}laf, flicl^fl Su mid^ ou^, 
tt?ie bie uBrigen ffreunbe ? 2Bie njittig fen!te|i ®u Di^ auf 5 
meitt freicS ^^au^jt l^erunter, unb fiil^lteji, wie eln fri^5ner 
STOijrtenfraTtg ber Jiieie, meine ©d^Idfe I SWitten unter SBafen, 
auf bcr SBoge beS fieBeng, tul^t' id^ lei^t otl^menb, wie ein 
aufquettenber StnabCf in beinen 9lnnen. SBenn ©turme bur(^ 
Snjelge unb aBIdtter faujicn, Slji unb SBi:>)fel flcS^ fnirrenb 10 
Beujegten, Hie6 innerfl t>odi ber Jtcrn bed tgerjenS ungeregt. 
ffiag fc^uttelt Sid^ nun ? SSBog erfd^uttert ben fepen, treuen 
®inn? 3d^ ful^I'S, e« i\t ber Jtlang ber SKorbart, bie an 
meiner SBur^el nafc^t. SloCt^ ftel^' id^ aufired^t, unb ein innrer 
©d^auer burd^fdl^rt niid^. 3a, j!e ukrnjlnbet, bie t?errdt]^erifd^e 15 
©ewalt ; jle untergrdBt ben fejien, ^ol^en <Stamm, unb tf)* bie 
Slinbe borrt, fifirjt frad^enb unb jerfd^metternb ®eine J^rone, 

Sarum benn ie|t, Ser Du fo oft genjalt'ge ©orgen gleid^ 
©eifenWafen ®ir ijom ^anpit tueggewiefen, warum ijemtagjl 
S)u nid^t bie Sll^nung ju t^erfci^eud^en, bie taufenbfad^ in SDir 20 
fld^ ouf* unb niebertrei6t ? ©eit tt?ann IBegegnet ber 3!ob 3)ir 
furd^terlic^, mit beffen njed^felnben 93ilbern, tt?ie mit ben 
uBrigen ©epatten ber geujol^nten (Srbe, ®u gelaffen Wtefl? — 
Slud^ iji er'S nid^t, ber raft^e {Jelnb, bem bie gefunbe SBrufl 
ttjetteifernb jl(^ entgcgen fe^nt ; ber J^erfer i^% M ©ra6eg 25 
aj^rBilb, bem «&elben wie bem jjeigen wiberlid^. Unleiblid^ 
tt?arb,mir'g fd^on auf meinem ge^jolperten ©tul^Ie, wenn in 
jiattlid^er fflerfammlung bie Siirflen, waS leid^t ju entfd^eiben 
war, mit wieberfel^renben ®t\pxa6)tn uBerlegten, unb gwifd^en 
bujiern SBdnben eineS ©aale bie SBalfen ber JDedte mid^ 30 
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erbrutften. £)a eilt' i^ fort, foBalb e3 mbo^li^ voax, itnb 
rafcl) aufS fPferb mit tiefcm Sltl^em^uge, Hub frifd^ l^inauS, 
ba rro njit l^ingel^5ren ! 3nS Selb, wo auS bet @rbc bam:>)fenb 
jebe ndd^jte SBol^Itl^at bet 0latur, unb burd^ bie »&immcl 

5 ttjei^cnb atte ®egen ber ©eplrne unS umnjittcrn ; voo voir, bcm 
erbgeBornen 0liffen gleid^, t)on ber 9Beru|)rung unfrer 3J?uttcr 
fraftiger unS in bic ^bijt rei^en; iro voii bie 2J?enfc^l^cit 
gang, uttb menfc^lid^e SBegier in atten 5(bern ful^Ien ; too ba§ 
SSerlangen i?orgubringen, ju Beflegen, ju erl^afti^en, feine Saufl 

10 ju Braud^en, gu ^fifeen, gu eroBern, burd^ bie ©eele beg jungen 
SagerS gtul^t; wo ber ©otbat fein angeBorneg 9led^t ouf ade 
SBelt mit rafc^em ©c^ritt jid^ anma^t, unb in fiird^terli^er 
Sreil^eit wie ein »§ageln)etter burd^ ffiiefe, ffelb unb 2BaIb 
ijerberBenb flreic^t, uub feine ©renjen hnni, bie a^enfd^n* 

15 ^«n^ Qegogen* 

5)u Bifl nur SBilb, ©rinnerungStrnum beS ©IfidS, ba3 id) 
fo lang' Befeffen; njo i)ai Sid^ bag ©efc^id sjerrdtl^erifd^ 
l^ingefiil^rt ? QSerfagt eS 3)ir ben nie gefd^euten Sob i>orni 
^Ingeftd^t ber Sonne rafc^ gu gonnen, um Dir beg ®raBe§ 

20 aSorgefc^mad im efein 3Wober gu Bereiten ? SBie l^aud^t er 

mid^ aug biefen ©teinen wibrig an ! ©d^on flarrt bod 

SeBen; ijor bent 8lu^eBette, tt?ie ijor bem ®ra6e, fd^eut ber 

Suf . — 

D ©orge, ©orge, bie Du ijor ber Qnt ben a^orb Beginnjl, 

25 la^ at ! — ©eit njann ijl ©gmont benn atteln, fo gang allein 
in biefer SBelt ? 2)id^ mad^t ber Sweifel fu^og, nic^t bag 
©liide. 3|l bie ©ere^tigfeit beg «dnigg, ber Du leBenglang 
ijertrautep, ifl ber JMegentin Sreunbfd^aft, bie fafi— bu barfft 
eg Dir geflel^n— fajl l^ieBe njar, finb fte auf einmal, wie ein 

30 gldngenb geuerBilb ber 0lad^t, i?erfdl)njunben unb laffen 2)id^ 
allein auf bunfelm fPfab gurtic! ? SBirb an ber ©:|)i6e 2)einer 
greunbe Dranien nid^t tijagenb (innen? 3Birb nid^t ciu 
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QSolf ^^ fammein unb mlt anf^njcKenber ©ewalt ben alten 
Sreunb enetten? 

D ^altti, ^antxn, bie 3i^r mid^ einf^tiegt, fo J^iclet 
©clficr njol^tgemcintcg Drdngcn nl^t s?on mit aS, unb 
welder STOut^ au8 melncn ^lugen fonfl fld^ Wer fie ergo^, 5 
ber f el^re nun au8 i l^ t en ^^erjen in meineg icieber. D ia, 
fie tui^ren flti^ ju $l!aufenben ! ©ie fommen, jle^en ntir gut 
©eite! 3^r frommet SBunfd^ eilt bringenb ju bem ^immd, 
er Wttet urn eln SBunber. Unb peigt ju melner 8lettung 
nic^t eln (Sngel nieber, fo fe^' id} fie m^ Sanj' unb 10 
©^wertetn gtelfen. Die ^ext f^aUen flti^, ble ©Ittet 
f^jtlngen, bie STOauet flutgt s?ot il^ren t§dnben eln, unb bet 
Srei^eit beg eln6re(3^enben ^ageg f^eigt ©gmont fro^ti^ ent* 
gegen. SBie mand^ tefannt ©efl^t em))fdngt mid^ Jau^jenb ! 
Stti^ Jlldrc^en, wdrfi 2)u STOann, fo fd^' i^ blti^ gewi^ au^ 15 
l^iet juerfi unb banfte Dit, wag eineni Jlonige ju banfen l^art 



Jtldrd^end ^ani^ 
Stlaxdiin 

fommt ntit etner ^avxipi unb einem @(ad Saffer au^ ber JTantmer; fte 30 
fe^t bod @lad auf ben Xifc^ unb tritt and Senfler: 

SBratf enSutg ? ©eib S^t'S ? SBag 1^5i:t' iti^ benn ? 0lod^ 
0liemanb ? (58 war 0liemanb ! 3ti^ wltt bie Sam))e InS &en«» 
fler fe^en, ba^ er fle^t, Id^ ttjad^e noc^^ id^ warte nod^ auf 
il^n. (Sr ]^at mlr S^ad^rld^t tjerfprod^en. S^lad^ridbt ? ©ntfeg* 35 
lid^e ©enjig^eit ! — e^mont tjerurt^eilt ! — ffield^ ©eric^t 
barf il^n forbern ? Unb fie t^erbammen i^n ! Der J^onlg tjer* 
bammt il^n? Dber ber «§erj09? Unb ble 8legentln entjle^t 

fid^ ! Dranien jaubert unb atte feine ffreunbe ! 3fl bieg 

bie aBelt, »on beren SBanfelmutl^, UnjuiJerldfflgfeit Id^ olel 30 
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Qtffbxt unb m^i9 em)}funben l^be? 3fl bieS bie SBelt? — 
^Qkr lodre Bof genug, Un ^euern angufeinben? SBdre 
8o%it ttid(^ttg genug, bfn aUgemein ^rfannten f^nett gu 
flurgen? ©o^ ifl c8 fo — e8 ijl!— D dgmont, fl^cr f)itlt 
5 i<^ S)t<^ \)ox @ott unb SRenfi^en, loie in meinen Strmen ! 
SBad max i^ S)ir? S)u l^afl mt^ 2)ein genannt, metn ganjed 
2ibtn wibmete i^ £)einem ^tUn. — 3Ba3 Bin i^ nun? 33er* 
gebend fireif' i^ na^ ber @^Itnge, bie S)t<^ faf t, bif «6anb 
au8. £>u ]^uljlo«, unb i^ freil— *6iet ifl.ber S^luffel gu 

lo meiner ^iir. 9[n metner SBiUfur ^dngt niein ®e^n unb 

mein Jtommen, unbi 2>ir Bin i(^ gu nid^tg! O Binbet 

mi^, bamit i<^ niti^t t>frgn}ei{le ; unb n^erft nii<^ in ben 
tiefjten Sttxhx, ba^ i^ bad «&au))t an feu^te S^auem f^Iage, 
nad) Sreil^eit winfTe, trdume, wie ic^ if)m l^elfen woUte, wenn 

15 Seffeln mi^ ni^t Id^^mten, wie i^ iffxa iftlftn wiitbe. — 
fflun Bin i(^ frei, unb in ber Sreil^eit liegt bie 5tngfl. ber 
O^nma^t. — 9Kir felBfl Berou^t, ni(j^t fdl^ig, ein ®lieb naii) 
feiner «&ulfe gu riil^ren ! 9i^ leiber, au<^ ber Heine 3!^il »on 
S)einem SBefen, £)ein ^Rldr^en, ifl wie S)u gefangen, unb regt 

20 getrennt im ^obedframt)fe nur bie le^ten Jtrdfte. — ^df ^bxt 
f^Iel(^en, l^ujlen — SBratf enBurg — @r ifl'8 ! — ©lenber guter 
S^ann, S)ein @(^i^al BleiBt fi(i^ immer gleiti^ ; Z>tin !^teB<J^en 
offhet S)ir bie nd(j^tli^e 5^^ur, unb a(j^, gu mld^ unfeliger 
3ufammen!unft ! 

35 SBradfenBnrg tritt auf. 

Jt I d r ^ e n. 2)u fomnifl fo BIei(^ unb ](i)u(!fyttxn, ©ratfen* 
Burg ! wag ifl'g ? 

SBracfenBurg. ©urc^ Umwege unb ® efal^ren fu^' i(^ 
5)i(i^ auf. ©ie gro^en ©tra^en finb Befe|t; bur^ ®dp(^en 
30 unb burd^ SBtnfel l^aB' i^ nii(i^ gu ©ir ge|lo]^Ien« 

Jtldr^en, (5rgd^r, wie ip'g? 
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SStaientutg (tnbem er fid^ fej^t). Std^^ Stiaxt, lafi mid^ 
ujeinen. 3ti^ lieBt' i^n nic^t. @r war bet rcid^e SRann unb 
lodte beS Strmen eingigeS ®c^af gur tcflfem 3Beibe l^erubet. 
3ti^ l^a6' il^tt nlc i?er jlu(3^t ; ®ott ^at mid^ treu gefd^affen unb 
n?ei(^. 3n ©c^mergen jlofi mein 8cBen »on mir niebcr, unb 5 
gu terfti^mad^ten l^offt' id^ ieben %aQ. 

Xlax^tn. gSergiJ bag, SSratfenfiutg ! QSergi^ 3)id^ 
felBp. ®i)rid^ mlt ijon ll^m I Sji'S njal^t ? 3fi rr s?erur* 
t^eilt? 

SBradenfiutg. (St ifl'd! 3(^ weip ed ganj genau. 10 

Jtldrd^en. Unb lebt nod^? 

SBtadCenbutg. 3a, et lebt nod^. 

^Idtd^en. 3Bie wittfl 2)u bag tjcrfldfiern ? — 3)ie 
3:ijrannei ermotbet in bet iUad^t ben ^^ettlid^en ! aSot alien 
Stugen J?et6otgen fliefit fein SSlut. 2lengfilid^ im ©d^lafe 15 
liegt bag Betau6te SJolf unb ttdumt )?on diettung, ttdumt 
il^teg o^nmdd^ttgen SBunfd^eS ^tfullung, inbe§ unn^tUtg uBet 
un8, fein ®eifl bie ffielt ijetld^t ^t iji ba^in I — 3:dufd^e 
mid^ nid^t ! 3)i^ nid^t ! 

StadtenButg. iUein, gen?ifi, et Mil — Unb leibet, 20 
eg Beteitet bet ®))aniet bem SSoIfe, bag et gettteten n?ill, ein 
ffitd^tetlid^eg ©d^aufriel^ geroaltfam {ebeg «&etj, bag nad^ 
Sreil^eit jld^ tegt, auf ewig gu getfnitfd^en. 

^Idtd^en. ffal^te fott unb i>tid^ gelajfen aud^ mein 
3!obegutt]^eil aug ! 3d^ njanble ben feligen ©efilben fd^on 25 
ndl^et unb ndl^et, mit we^t bet Xxo^ aug jienen ©egenben beg 
jjtiebeng fd^on ^txvAn. ®ag' an. 

StadtenButg. 3d& fount' eg an ben SBad^en ntetfen^ 
aug Oleben, bie Balb ba, 6alb bott flelen, bafi auf bem STOatfte 
gel^eimni^ooll ein ©d^tedtni^ guBeteitet wetbe. 3^ fd^Iid^ butd^ 30 
©eitennjege, butd^ befannte ©dnge nad^ meineg SSettetn «§aufe, 
unb fa^ aug einem «&intetfenpet nad^ bem SWatfte* — 
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voifjtm ffatfeln in eincm njelten Atelfe ft)anifi^ct Solbatert 
]^in unb njicbet. 3d^ fd^arfte mein ungeTrofinteS 9luge, unb 
au8 bet ffla^t jlieg mlt ein fd^tratjeS ©eruft entgcgen, ge* 
rdumig^ l^o^; titit graupe tjor bem 9tnbli(f.# ©cfd^dftig 
5 iraren 93iele ringg uml^er Bemu^t, traS nod^ oon ^^ol^njerf 
njeif unb ft(^t6at war, mit fd^Trarjem Xn^ cinl^uttenb gu 
t>erneiben. Die Xxt^ptn bed ten fie gule|t auti^ f^warj ; id^ 
fal^ eS njo^I. ®ie fd^ienen bie SBeil^e eineg gra^lid^en D))fer3 
s?ortereitenb ju Begel^n. @in weified Atucifir, baS burd^ bie 

10 SUad^t ttjie ®iI6et Blinfte, ttjarb an ber einen ©eite f)o^ 
aufgefletft. 3(^ ^ai), unb \af) bie fd^retfUd^e ©enji^l^eit immer 
genjijTet. 0lod^ wanften ffadtein ^ie unb ba l^erum ; attmd^Iid^ 
wid^en fie unb erlofd^en. 9tuf einmal xtax . bie fd^eu^Iid^e 
®e6urt bet 0lad^t in il^tet STOuttet ©d^oo^ gutiid(ge!el^tt. 

IS JMdtd^en. ©titt, SBtadten6utg I iUun jUtt! gap biefe 
«&utte auf meinet ©eele tui^n ! SSetfd^njunben jinb bie ®e* 
f^enflet, unb bu, l^olbe S^ad^t^ leil^' beinen 2^antel bet @rbe, 
bie in ftd^ gdl^tt ; fie ttdgt nid^t Idnget bie atfd^eulid^e &a% 
teipt il^te tiefen <S^alttn gtaufenb auf, unb fnitfd^t baS 

20 STOorbgetuji l^inuntet* Unb itgenb einen @ngel fenbet bet 
®ott, ben fie juni QmQtn xf)xtx SButl^ gefd^dnbet; t)ot beS 
Soten l^eiliget SBetiil^tung lofen fld^ Oliegel unb ©anbe, unb 
et umgiept ben Steunb mit mifbem ©d^immet ; et fiil^tt i^n 
butd^ bie SRad^t gut Steil^eit fanft unb flitt. Unb aud^ mein 

25 2Beg ge!^t l^eimlid^ in biefet ©unfell^eit, i!^m gu^egegnen. 
©tadCenbutg (jle auf^altenb). 25iein ,^inb; wo^in? 
SBaS n?ag|l S)u ? 

Jlldtd^en. Seife, SieBet, baf 0liemanb etnjad^e, bag 
irit unS felbft nid^t wedEen! ^ennfl 2)u bieS Sldfd^d^en, 

30 SBtadfenButg ? 3d^ nal^m 2)it'8 fd^etgenb, aU 2)u mit uSet* 
eiltem ^ob oft ungebulDig bto^tep* — Unb nun, mein 
jjteunb — 
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93ra4en6urg» 3n atler «§eiligen 0lamcn! — 

XUx^iti. Du l^inbctp nid^tS. Jliob ifi mein %il! 
Unb gonne mir ben fanftcn, fti^netteit 2!ob, ben Du Dir fefSfl 
Bereiteteji. ®ieB mir Seine ^anb ! — 3m ^xx^tnUii, ba id^ 
bie bunfle $forte er5ffne^ au« ber !ein Sliitfireg ifl, f5nnt'5 
i(]& ntit biefem »§dnbebrucf 2)ir fagen, n?ie fe^r i^ 2)id^ gelieBt; 
tt?le fel^r xdi 5)id^ Bejammert. 3Kein ©ruber jlarb mir Jung ; 
3)id^ wal^It' id^ feine ©telle ju erfe|en. @S wiberf^rati^ 3)ein 
«&erg; unb qudlte ftd^ unb miti^, )7erlangtejl l^etp unb immer 
l^eifier, n?a8 Dir nid^t tefd^ieben war. SSergieb mir unb leb' 10 
ttjol^l! Sag mid^ Did^ ©ruber nennen! & ift ein SUame, 
ber tjiel Xiamen in jld^ faft. 0limm bie le^te fd^one 
SBlume ber ©d^eibenben mit treuem «§erjen ab — nimm 
biefen Stn^ 1 — I)er 2!ob »ereinigt 2llle3, SBradEenburg ; un3 
benn aud^. 15 

SBradtenburg. ©olafi mid^ mit Dir jierBen ! S^eile ! 
^eile! (S3 ift genug^ ^n^ei itUn au0^ul5fd^en* 

^ I d r d^ e n . SSleiB I Du fottfi leBen, 2)u f annfi leBen. — 
®tel^' meiner Sautter bei, bie ol^ne bid^ in 9trmut!^ jld^ \^txa 
lif)xtn njfirbe. @ei il^r, n?a8 id^ il^r nid^t me^r fein fann 1 20 
Sebt jufammen unb benjeint mid^. SBeweint bag SSaterlanb 
unb ben^ ber eg oKein er^alten fonnte! Dad l^eutige ®e* 
fd^Ied^t wirb biefen Sammer nid^t log ; bie SButl^ ber Olad^e 
felbfl ijermag il^n nid^t ju tilgen. Sebt, 3^r 9trmen; bie 
3eit nod^ ^in, bie feine 3eit me^r i% ^eut pe^t bie SBelt 25 
auf einmal pill; eg podEt il^r J^reiSlauf, unb mein $ula 
fd^ldgt faum nod^ njenige STOinuten. Seb' njol^l! 

SBradtenburg. D lebe 5)u mit un0, njie njir fiir Sid^ 
aUeinl Su tobtejt nnS in bir, leb' unb leibe. 2Bir 
roollen ungertrennlid^ Dir ju beiben @eiten pe^n, unb immer 30 
ad^tfam foil bie fiiebe ben fd^onpen Srop in il&ren leben* 
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blgctt 5trmen Dlr Berelten* ®cl unfer ! Unfcr I 3(3^ barf nlc^t 
fagen, incin. 

©u ritl^rfi. SBo ^offnung Sir erf^eint, ifi mit SSerjweif* 
5 lung. 

SBraienBurg. Xf)tiU mit ben Menbigcn ble »&off« 
nung I ajetroeir am 3lanbe M 9tBgrunb0, fd^au' l^inaB unb 
flel^ auf ung gurdtf. 
A I d r d^ e n, 3c3^ l^aB' iitetttjunben j tuf miti^ ni^t njiebct 
10 jum ®treit. 

©radenButg. Du Kfi BetduBt; gc^uttt in 9ia^t, 
futi^ft Du bic ^icfe. fflo^ ip nid^t iebeg Sic^t erlofd^cn, nod^ 
manc^et ^ag — 

Aldrd^en. SBcl^! UeBcr 3)id^ SBcl^! SBel^! ©raufam 

»5 jcrrci^cfl Du ben SSorl^ang Jjor meinem Qluge. 3a, er n?itb 

grauen, bet 3!ag! t)ergc6en3 aKe 0leBel um jld^ jle^ unb 

wiber ffiiKen grauen ! Surd^tfam fd^aut ber SBiirger au8 

feinem Senjier, bie SRad^t Idf t einen fc^njargen gletfen jutucf 

— er fc^aut, unb ffird^terlid^ wdd^ft im fii^te baS aWorb:« 

20 geruft. — 9^eu leibenb n?enbet ba0 entwei^tc ©otteSBilb fein 

fle^enb 5tuge jum SSater auf. 5)ie Sonne n?agt flt]^ ni(^t 

l^ertjor ; fie n?itt bie ©tunbe ni(^t Begeid^nen^ in ber er jierBen 

fotl. ^rdge gel^n bie S^tger il^ren SB eg, unb eine ©tunbe 

nad^ ber anbern fd^Idgt. ^alt ! ^alt ! i^un ip e« 3eit ! 

25 Wid) fd^euc^t beg aWorgeng 5l^nung in bag ®tab. (©ie tritt 

ata Senjler, aie fal^c fie ^d) um, unb trinft l^eimlid^.) 

SBradtenBurg. ^Idre! Jtldre! 

A I d r d^ e n (gci^t nad^ bem Xifci^ unb trinft ba« ffiajfer). «§ier 

ift ber aie(t! 3d^ lodEe Did^ nid^t nad^. Xi)\i\ njag 3)u 

30 barfft, W mo% S5fd^e biefe fiam^e ftitt • unb ol^ne Saubern ! 

i^ gel^' jur Olul^e. ©d^leid^e 3)id^ fad^te n?eg, giel^e bie Xi)Vix 

nad} Sir ju. ©titt! SSedte meine SKutter ni^tl ®^^\ 
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tette Dld^! JRette Si^, wenn 2)u nid^t mcin SWorbcr 
fti^einen njittfl. (9lb.) 

StadenBurg. ®te Idfit nttd^ gum le^ten ^aU trie 
immet. D, fdnnte eine SWenfd^enfeele ful^len, trie f!e cln 
lieBenb 'gerj gerrei^en !ann. ©ie Id^t mid^ ftcl^n, mir felBer 5 
uBctlaffen, unb ^ob unb SeBcn ijl mir gleid^ tjcrl^a^t. — ^Ittein 
gu ticrten ! — SBeint, 3l^r 8ie6enbcn ! Jtcin garter ©d^icffal 
iji aU meingi ®ie tl^eilt mit mir ben ^oMixopftn, unb 
Wicf t miti^ njeg, ijon il^rer ©eite n;eg ! ®ie giel^t mid^ nad^, 
unb po^t inS fieBen mid^ jurucf. D ©gmont, n?eld^ ))reig* 10 
njurbig fiooS fdttt Dir ! ®ie gel^t tjoran ; ber J^ranj beg 
©iegg au3 il^rer t§anb ift ^dn, fie bringt ben gangen »§immel 
©ir entgfgen ! — Unb fott id^ folgen, wieber feitwdrtS 
fiel^n, ben unau0l6fd^lid^en S^eib in Jene SBol^nungeu l^inii* 
Bertra^en? — 5tuf @rben ifl fein SSleiBen me^r fiir mid^, unb 15 
^bU^ unb «§immel Bieten gleic^e Dual. SBie njdre ber 3Ser* 
nid^tung ©d^retfen^l^anb bem Ungliidfeligen wittfommen ! 

93ra(fenButg ge^t ab ; bad X^eatcr Udht einige 3 fit unwerdnbert. 
(§xnt SKujif, ^IdrAettd Xob begeic^ncnb, begitint ; bic iam\>t, rotid)t 
99ra(fenburg au6ju(6f(^cn vctgcffcn, flammt nod^ einigemal auf, bann ao 
ettifd^t fte. 99alb t>ertDanbelt ftc^ ber ©(^aupla^ in bod 

® efdngnifi* 

(Sgntont ttcgt fd^tafetib auf bem ^nfftUiit. (Se entjlel^t cin ©eraffcl 
mit ©d^liiffcln, unb bie X^ux tijut [id) auf. 2)iener mit gadfcin tretcn 
herein ; il^ncn fotgt gerbinanb, 5l(6a« ©o^n, unb © i I » a, 35 
Begleitet oon ©en^affneten. @gmont fd^rt aus bem ©d^taf auf. 

@gmottt. SBer feib 3l^r, bie Sl^r mir unfreunblid^ ben 
©d^Iaf ijon ben 9tugen fd^iittelt ? ffiBaS fiinben @ure trofeigen, 
unftd^ern SSlidfe mir an ? SBarum biefen flird^terlid^en 5lufa« 
gug ? SBeld^en ©d^recfenStraum fommt 3|)r ber l^albernjad^ten 30 
©eele Sjorguliigen ? 

© i U a. UnS fd^idt ber ^erjog, Sir iDein Urt^eil angu- 
fitnbigem 
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©gntont. Sriiigji ®u ben «§en!er aud^ mit, c8 ju' 
t>ongiel^cn ? 

©iltja. fficrnimm c§, fo irirfl 2)u n?ij|cn, njaS Seiner 
njartet I 
5 (^gmont. ©o jiemt e8 @ud^ unb Surem fc^dnblic^en 
SBeginnen I 5n SRac^t geBrutet unb in 9la^t tiotlfiil^rt ^o 
mag biefe fred^e Xf)at bet Ungered^tigfeit fld^ t>erBergen ! — 
55:ritt fiil^n l^eri?or, ber Su ba0 ©d^n^ert "otx^hUt unter bent 
2KanteI trdgfl ! «§ier ift mein «§au:pt, bag freiejle, bag je bie 
10 5!i)rannei t>om Olum^f geriffen. 

©iUa. 2)u irrft! SBaS gered^te 3Wd^ter Befd^lie^en^ 
werben fie i?orm Qlngeftd^t beg 55!ageg nid^t ijer^ergen. 

(Jgmont* ©o iiberfieigt bie ffred^l^eit jeben SSegriff unb 
©ebanfen. 

IS ©ili?a (nimmt cinem IDaBciflc^enbcn ba6 Utiijdl ab, entfoltet 
e3 unb lic(l). „%\x Seamen beg ^ijnigg, unb fraft Befonberer 
oon ©einer 2Kaiepdt ung iiSertragenen ®en?alt, alle feine 
Untertl^anen, nje^ ©tanbeg jte feien^ gugteid^ bie Slitter beg 
golbnen SSIie^eg ju rid^ten, erfennen n?ir — " 

20 ©gmont. ^ann bie ber ,^onig uBertragen? 

©iltja* „^rfennen mix, nadj ijorgangiger genauer, ge* 
fe^tid^er Unterfud^ung, ©id^ «§einrid^ ©rafen ©gmont, ^^ringen: 
ijon ©aure, beg «§od^i3errat^g fd^ulbig, unb f:prec^en bag Ur* 
t^eil : bag 2)u ntit ber ffrtil^e beg ein^rec^enben !Korgeng aug 

25 bent Jterfer auf ben ^axtt gefiil^rt, unb bort tiornt 5lngefid^t 
beg SSoIfg jur SBarnung atter SSerrdtl^er mit bent ©d^werte 
tioni fiel3en gum XoU geBrad^t n?erben fotteji. ©egeSen SBrCijfel 
am — " (!Datum unb Sa^rgal^l toerben unbcutli^ Qetefen, fo bag jte 
bet Su^orer ni^t »erpe^t.) 

30 „8:erbinanb, «§er;;og t>on 3lI6a, SSorftfeer 

beg ©erid^tg ber 3tr5(fe/ 
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®u trei^t nun Deln ©d^itffal; e8 BteiBt Dit wenige 3^it, 
S)i(]^ brein gu ergeten, Dein '§auS ju tepettcn nnb s?on i>en 
5)elmgen 2lbf(3^icb ju nel^men* 

©itt)a mit bcm ©efotgc gcl^t aB. @« BtciBt Jcrbinanb unb gwci 
Sacfeln; bad X^eatcr tft mafig erteuc^tet. 5 

iS g m n t (l^at einc SBeilc, in ^d) tjctfenft, jlitte gcjlanben, unb 
®t(t>a, o^ne ft(^ untgufe^en, abge^n lafen. @r glaubt ^d^ aUein unb 
ba er bie Slugen auf^ebt, erbUcft er Sltbad @ol^n). S)u fle^fl unb 
Heibfi? SBittft 2)u mein ^rflaunen, mein entfc|en nod^ 
burd^ Deine ©cgenwatt tjetmel^ren ? SBittfi Du nod^ etnja bie 10 
njittfommcne SBotfc^aft Deincm 3Satet btingen, bap idi un^* 
mdnnlid^ s?etgttjcifle ? ®e^! Sag' i^m, fag' il^m, bap er 
njcber mid^ nod^ bie SBelt beliigt. 3^m, bem Olul^mfiid&* 
tigen, n?irb man eS erfi l^inter ben ©d^ultern leife liS^jeln, 
bann laut unb tauter fagen, unb n^enn er einfl )?on biefein 15 
@i:pfel ^erabj^eigt, werben taufenb ©tiinmen eS i^m entgegen 
rufen: dlid^t bad aBo^I be8 ©taatS, nid^t bie SBiirbe be8 
AdnigS, nid^t bie Olu^e ber $roi)injen l^aben ii)n i)itx^tx 
gc'Brad^t. Urn fein felbji willen l^at er Jtrieg geratl^en, bap 
ber Jtrieger im J^riege gelte. (£r i)at biefe ungel^eure iBer* 20 
wirrung enegt, bamit man feiner beburfe. Unb id^ fatte 
ein D^fer feineS niebrigen '§affe3, feineS fleinlid^en 0leibe0. 
3a, id^ n?eip eg, unb id^ barf eg fagen, ber ©terBenbe, ber 
tobtlid^ SSernjunbete !ann eg fagen : SWid^ i)at ber @ingebi(bete 
Beneibet ; mid^ wegjutilgen i)ai er lange gefonnen unb gebad^t. 25 
®d;on bamalg, alg njir, nod^ i&nger, mit SBurfeIn fpielten, 
unb bie «§aufen ©olbeg, einer nad^ bem anbern, t)on feiner 
@eite ju mir l^erubereilten, ba panb er grimmig, log ©elajfen^ 
l^eit, unb innerlid^ tJerje^rte i^n bie 5tergernip, mel^r fiber 
mein ©Iftdf, alg fiber feinen QSerlufl. iTtod^ erinnere id^ 30 
mid^ beg funfelnben ©lidfg, ber Sjerrdtl^erifd^en SBldffe, olg 
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wir an einem offentlid^cn gejie Dor tjiclen taufcnb STOenfi^en 
urn bie SBette fc^offen. (5r forberte mid^ auf, ttnb Belbe 
iUatlonctt flanben; bie ©fattier, bie 0liebetIfinber mtteteti 
unb n?unfd^ten. 3(^ u:6enranb il^n; feine Augel irrte, bie 
5 meine traf ; ein tauter ffteubenfc^rei ber STOeinigen butd^Bta^ 
bie Suft. 0lun trifft mid^ fein ©efd^o^. ©ag' il^ni; bap 
ic^^'0 treifi, bafi ic^ i^n fenne^ bafi bie SBelt jebe ©iegeSjeic^en 
i?erad&tet, bie ein fleinet ®eiji erfd^Ieid^enb jld^ aufri^tet. 
Unb 2)u, wenn einem ©ol^ne nioglid^ ifl, ijon ber ©itte beg 

10 SaterS ju weid^en, u:6e Beigeiten bie ©d^am, inbem ©u I)id^ 
fixr ben f(3^dmfl; ben ©u gerne tjon ganjem 'Bergen Jjerel^ren 
moi^teji I 

Serbinanb. 3ti^ l^5re Did^ an, o^ne Did^ ju unter* 
6re(^en I Deine QSornjiirfe laflen njie Jteulfc^lage auf einen 

15 ^elm ; id^ fiil^le bie ©rfd^iitterung, aBer idi bin Beroaffnet 
Du trifffl midti, 3)u Sjernjunbeji mid^ niti^t; fiil^IBar iji mir 
atlein ber ©ti^merg, ber mir ben SBufen gerreipt. SBel^e mir I 
3Bel^e! Qn einem fold^en Qtnblicf Bin idi aufgenjad^fen, gu 
einem folc^en ©ti^aufpiele Bin i^ gefenbet! 

ao @ g m n t* 5)u Brid^ft in JMagen aug ? SBa0 riil^rt, xva9 
Befiimmert ^id^ ? 3fl eg eine f^jdte Oleue, bap J)u ber fd^dnb* 
Ud^en 93erfci^n?drung ©einen ©ienji gelie^en ? Du Bip fo jung, 
unb l^aji ein glutflid^eS Slnfel^n. ©u warfl fo gutrauliti^; fo 
freunbliti^ gegcn mid^. ©0 lang' i^ ©id^ fal^, war id^ mit 

as 2)einem 93ater i?erfoi^nt. Unb eBen fo t^erfledt, Sjerflettter 
aU er, lotffi Du mid^ in baS Sfleft. 2)u Bijl ber SlBfd^euIic^e I 
SBer il^m traut, mag er e0 auf feine ©efal^r tl^un; aBer 
wtx fiird^tete ©efal^r, 9Dir ju t)ertrauen ? ®tf) 1 ®e^ I aiauBc 
mir ni(^t bie wenigen SlugenBIicfe I ®el&, bap i(i) mid^ fammie, 

30 bie SBett, unb 3)i(^ juerfi, t^ergejfe ! — 

5 e r b i n a n b. S&a^ foil id^ Sir fagen ? 3d^ ftel^e unb 
fe^e 5)id^ an, unb fe^e Did^ nid^t, unb ful^Ie mid^ nid^t, ©oil 
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i^ m\&) entfd^ulbigen ? @oK x^ Dir Sjetfl^ern, bag id) erfl 
fpdt, erfl %an^ julc|t beg SSaterg ^Ibftd^tcn erful^r, baf irf; 
alg eln gejnjungeneS, eln IcblofeS SBcrfjeug feineS ffiBittenS 
l^anbelte ? SBag frud^tet'S, weld^c SWeinung Du i?on titir ^abm 
magji ? Du 6ifl s?crIoren ; imb i(i^ Unglutfliti^er flel^e nur 5 
ba, urn Dir'S gu i?er|tc]^ern, urn Diti^ ju Beiommern. 

©gntont. SBeld^e fonbertare ©tlmme, treld^ ein uner* 
voaxUttx ^rop bcgegnet mit auf bem SBege jjum ®rak? 
3)u, ®of)n meineg erpen, mcineS foft einjigcn SeinbeS, iDu 
:6€bauerfl ml(i^, Du BijI nic^t untet meincn STOorbern ? @age^ 10 
rebe! 5ur wen foil iti^ bid^ l^altcn? 

Setblnanb. ©raufamer SSatcr! 3a, id^ etfenne Sid^ 
in biefcm ©cfel^le. 5)u fanntefl meln «§erj, melne ©eflnnung, 
We ^u fo oft aW (Srtt^eil clner jfirtUd^en Sautter fd^altefl* 
SUiic^ bit gleid^ pt Bilben, fanbteji 2)u mid^ l^ierl^. 5)iefen 15 
SWann am Olanbe beS gdl^nenben ®xaU^, in bet ©ewalt 
eined voiUluxU^tn XoM gu fel^en jn^ingfl S)u mi(^, bafi ict^ 
ben tiefflen @d^metg emt)ftnbe, bag i(j^ tau'^ gegen aUed 
@(]^icffal, bag ic^ unem<)finbUd^ wetbe, e8 gefd^el^e mit 
wag n?otte. 20 

^gmont, 3(3& etjiaune! ffaffe Sid^I Stelae, tebe rvie 
ein ^ann. 

8retbinanb. D bag id^ ein 3Bei6 rrdte! ©ag man mit 
fagen f 5nnte : SBaS tu^tt Did^ ? 3Bag fld^t J)id^ an ? ©age 
mit ein gtogete^, ein ungel^euteteg Uetel, mad^e mic^ jum 25 
3eugen einet fd^tetflid^etn ^at; x^ ttjitt Dit banfen, id^ 
Witt fagen: (Sg voax nid^td. 

(ggmont. ©u ijetlietji 3)id^. SBo Bifl 5)u? 

getbinanb. 8ag biefe fieibenfd^aft tafen, lag mid^ Io8«» 
gebunben flagen ! 3d^ void nid^t jianbl^aft fd^einen, votnn 30 
SWeg in mit jumfammenttid^t. Did^ fott id^ l^iet fe^n ? — 

I 
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fottfi Du mi(^ Sjerflel^en ? ©gmont ! d^mont ! (3^w um ten 
$ate faKent>.) 

(£ g m n t. £ofe mir bad ©el^etmni^ ! 

5 Serbtnanb. Atin ®e](|eimm§. 

@gmont 9Bte Beivegt ^x^ fo tief bad ®(^idfal eined 
frembcn Scanned? 

S e t b i n a tt b. 0li(3^t fremb ! 2)u Kfl mlr nid^t ftemb. 
Deltt fflamt njar'S, ber mir in mciner erjien 3u9enb gleid^ 

lo eincm ©tern bed «6immela entgegenleud^tetc. 3Bie oft f)ab' 
idl nadi Dit gcl^ord^t, gcfiragt ! 2>ed ^inbed »&offhung ijl ber 
Sungling, bed Sunglingd ber ^ann. So BijJ Du i)or mir 
l^er gef^ritten ; immer »or, unb ol^ne Sfleib fal^ l^ ©i^ t)or, 
unb fti^ritt 2)ir nad^, unb fort unb fort. Stun l^oft' iti^ 

15 enbliti^ Did^ gu fe^en, unb fal^ Did^, unb mein »&eri flog Sir 
entgegen. 5)id^ l^att' i^ mir :6eftimmt, unb voafflu S)i^ aufd 
Sileue, ba i^ ^id) fal^. 0lun l^offt' i(^ erfi mit £)ir §u fein, 
mit Sir gu leBen, Diti^ gu fajfen, 5)i^ — 2)ad iji nun Sttted 
ttjeggef^nitteu; unb i^ fel^e Did^ l^ier ! 

20 ©gmont. aWcin {?reunb, wenn ed Dir wol^l t^un 
faun, fo nimm bie SSerflti^erung, baf im erften StugenWid 
mein ©emfitl^ I)ir entgcgenfami Unb l^ore mic^! Saf 
und ein rul^iged 3Bort unter einanber nje^feln ! ©age 
mir: 3fi ed ber jirenge, erujte SBitte 3)eined ffiaterd miti^ 

35 gu t5bten ? 

Serbinanb. dt ij^% 

egmont. fDiefed Urt^eil njfire nlti^t ein leered @(f)ttd* 
. Klb, mld^ gu dngftigen, burc^ Surd^t unb Drol^ung gu fhrafen, 
mici^ gu erniebrigen, unb bann mit f^nigliti^er ®nabe mi(]^ 
50 n^ieber oufgul^eben ? 

. S e r b i n a n b« 0letn, ad) leiber neln ! Slnfangd \(S)mtid)AU 
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[(i) mit fefSfl mit biefer auditet(]^enben ^goffhung; unb f^on 
ba em^fanb id^ ^ngft unb @^merg, S)i<^ in biefem Suftanbe 
ju fel^en, 0lun Iji e3 witfliti^, ifl gewi^* 0lein, i<!^ regiere 
mi^ ni^t 9Ber gieBt mit eine ^iilfe, xvn einen diatl^, bent 
Unl^ermeiblid^en ju entgel^en? 5 

Sgmont. @o f)bxt mid^! ffiBenn Delne ®eele fo ge* 
waltfam brlngt, ml(]^ ju retten, ttjenn S)u bie UcBetmad^t 
t)erabf(3^eufi, bie nti^ gefeffelt i)M, fo tette mid^! ©ie 
2lugen6li(fe flnb foflBar. ©u 6i^ M QtKgeroaltigen (So^n, 
unb felbfi gewaltig — 8a$ un8 entfliel^en ! 3d^ fenne bie 10 
9Bege; bie SWittel Knnen ©ir nid^t unbefannt fein. 0lut 
biefe Sl^auetn^ nut wenige Sl^eilen entfemen miti^ t^on meinen 
^eunben. Sdfe biefe SBanbe, fringe mid^ gu tl^nen unb fet 
unfer. ©ettifi, ber Jtdnig banft Dir bereinfi meine jRettung. 
3e|t ijl er ixbma^t, unb )9ietteid^t ifl il^m ^Ile^ unMannt. 15 
2)ein SSater wagt; unb bie SDZaiejiat mup bag ©efd^el^ene 
BittigeU; n?enn {le j!(^ au(^ ba)?or entfe|et S)u benffi? O 
ben!e mit ben SBeg ber J^reil^eit aud ! ®pxi(i} unb nal^re bie 
»&offnung ber lebenbigen ®eele I 

gferbinanb. ©ti^weig, fd^tt?eige ! S)u Jjermel^rjl mit ao 
ifbem QBotte meine Q3ergn;eiflung. 'Qitx ift fein ^u^weg^ fein 
Statf), feine glud^t. — Dag qudlt mid^, bag greift unb faft 
mir t»ie mit <I(iuen bie SBruji. 3ti^ ^a6e felbji bag 9le| 
jufammengejogen ; id) fenne bie ftrengen^ feften i^noten ; id^ 
wei^, wie . jeber Aul^n^eit, Jeber gijl bie ffiege Jjerrennt flnb ; 95 
i(f) fiil^le mid^ mit 3)ir unb mit atten 5tnbern gefeffelt. SBurbe 
id) flagen, l^dtte id) nid)t %m sjerfud^t ? 3u feinen gufien 
]j)a6e id^ gelegen, gerebet unb gebeten. (Sx \d)idU mid) l^ierl^er^ 
nm Wit^, n?ag "oon £e6englufl unb Sreube mit mir Ie(t, in 
biefem Qlugenblidfe ju jerfl5ren. 30 

(S g m p n t • Unb feine Slettung ? ' 

I 2 
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Serbinanb. Jleine! 

Cgmottt (mit bcm gufje jlam^enb). Jlelnc Mettung! — 
— @uf eg 8eben ! ©ti^one freunblid^e ©eirol^nl^eit beg 
Dafeing unb SBirfeng, t)Ott Dit fotl i^ fd^elben, fo ge* 

5 laffen fd^eibcn ! S^ic^t im ^nmnlU ber @ti^Ia(3^t, unter bem 
©erdufd^ ber SBaffen, in ber ^tx^xmnn^ beg ©etummelg 
gieBfl Du mir ein fluc^tlgeg fieBerool^I; 3Du nimmfl felnen 
eiligen 5tBfd^ieb, tjerfurgejt nl(3^t ben 5tugenBUcf ber 55:ren* 
nung. ' 3^ fott 2)eiue *§anb faffen, ^ir nod^ einmal in bie 

lo^tugen fel^n, 2)eine ®ti^5ne, Deinen SBertl^ xt(f)t le%ft 
fiil^len, unb bann mi^ entf^Iojfen logrei^en unb fagen: 
Sa^re l^in! 

Serbinanb* Unb i(^ fott bane:6en pel^n, jufe^in, I)i^ 
nid^t l^alten, nid^t l^inbern fonnen ! D n?el(^e Stimnte reid^te 
15 jur ^lage ! ffield^eg t§erj floffe nid^t aug feinen Sanben i)or 
biefem Sammer? 

©gmont. gaffe bid^! 

5 e r b i n a n b. Du fannfi ©id^ faflen, ©u fannji entfagen, 
ben fd^n?eren Sd^ritt an ber «§anb ber SRotl^wenbigfeit l^etben* 
30 mdf ig ge^n. Sag fann id^ ? SBag fott Id^ ? Du uBerwlnbejl 
5)id^ felBjl: unb ung ; ©u ii6erfie^fl ; td^ iiBerleBe 3)id^ unb 
rnid^ felBfl. ©el ber ffreube beg SKal^Ig ^aV i^ mein Sid^t, 
Im ©etfimmel ber ©d^lad^t meine ffa^ne »ertoren. <Sd^al, 
tjern?orren, txW fd^eint mir bie Bu^unft. 

as © g m n t. Sunger ??reunb, ben id^ burd^ ein fonberBareg 
®d&idffal jugleid^ gewinne unb ijerliere, ber fur mid^ bie 
^obegfd^mergen em^)finbet, fiir mid^ leibet, jte^ mid^ in biefcn 
QlugenBltdfen an ; bu ijertierfi mid^ nid^t. SBar bir mein 
SeBen ein <SpUQii, in njeld^em Du Did^ gerne Betrad^teteft, 

30 fo fel eg aud^ mein ^ob. Die 3J?enfd^en flnb nld^t nur ju^ 
fammen, wenn fie Beifammen jlnb; aud^ ber ^ntfernte, ber 
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9t%fti^iebne le6t un8. 3ti^ IcSe ©ir uub \)aU mir gchug 
getebt. @ine3 icben SageS l^aB' l(^ mld^ gefreut; an ietiem 
3!age mit rafd^er SBirfung melne ^flid^t get^aVi, irie tueln 
©wlffcn mir fie jeigte. fflmi enblgt jlc^ bad Se6en, n?ie eg 
fld^ fruljier, fru^er, fd^oti auf bem Sanbe J?oit ®rai)clingen 5 
l^dtte enbigen fdnnen« 3(^ l^dte auf ju Ie6en ; aber i(^ l^abe . 
geleBt. ®o leb' au^ S)u, mein Steunb^ gem unb mit ^xx% 
itnb fti^eue ben ^ob nt^t 

gerbinanb, 2)u l^dttefl S)id^ fur unS erl^alten ftnnen, 
erl^alten fotten. 5)u ^a^ Di^ felber getobtet. Dft l^ort^ i^, 10 
ttjenn fluge SU^dnner fiber Di^ fpra^en, feinbfelige^ njol^U 
ttjottenbe, fie fhitten lang' uber iDeineti ffiert^ ; bod^ enbli^ 
J?ereinigtett fie fld^, Jleiner njagt' eS ju leugnen, 3eber 
geflanb: 3a, er wanbelt einen gefdl^rliti^en SBeg. — SBie oft 
voixn^^V i(f), Di(3^ warnen gu fonnen ! «6«ttefl 2)u benn 15 
felne Srcunbe? 

(Sgmont* 3(^ n?ar geivarnt. 

Serbiuanb. Unb njie id) J)un!ttt?eife atle biefe Se»» 
fd^ulbigungen wieber in ber Slnflage fanb, unb 3)eine 9lnt* 
trorten ! ®ut genug, Di^ ju entfd^ulbigen ; niti^t triftig 20 
genug, 5)i(3^ ijon ber @(3^utb ju befreien — 

(Sgmont. 3)ie0 fei bei @eite gelegt* 6g glaubt ber 
STOenfti^ fein 8eben ju leiten, fld^ felbji ju fu^ren, unb fein 
SnnerfleS wirb unnjiberfteljilid^ na^ feinem ©d^icffale gegogen. 
£af un8 barCiber nic^t flnnen ; biefer ©ebanfen entfd^lag' x^ 25 
miti^ leic^t — f^roerer ber ®orge fur biefeS fianb j bod^ au^ 
baffir wirb geforgt fein. J^ann mein S3(ut ftir 3Sie(e flie^en, 
meinem QSoIfe Stiebe bringen, fo flie^t eg wittig. Seiber 
wirb'g nid^t fo njerben. 2)o^ eS jiemt bem aWenfd^en, nid^t 
me^r ju griibeln, too er nid^t me!^r tt?ir!en foil. ,^annfi 5)u 3^ 
bie ijerberbenbe ©ewalt ©eineg SSaterg auf^alten, lenten, fo 
t\)\x% aBer wirb ba« fonnen ? — 8eb' loo^l I 






ii8 (Sgmont. 

Sferbinanb. 3(^ tann ntti^t gel^n* 

Cgmottt. 2ag meine Beute Sit ouf8 Befie em))fb^Ten 
fettt! ^d) l)abt gute SWenfci^eii ju Sieitern — bafi j!e niri^t 
jerflreut, ni^t unglutf li^ iverben ! SBie ^l^t e0 um SHi^orb, 

5 meitien ®<J^eiBw ? 

getbinanb. ^riji Dir tjorangcgangcn* ® ie l^aBen il^n 
att SKitfd^ulbigcn beg ^od)^mat^ tnt^mpUt 

(5 g m n t. 9lrme ©eele I — fflo^ (Sing, unb banti XtV 
vofi% i(i) !ann ni^t tnel^r. SBag aud^ bett ®etft getraltfom 

lo Bef^dftigt, forbert ble 9lai\xx jutc^t boci^ unwlberflel^nd^ il^rc 
We^te, unb wie eln Jllnb, umwunbm sjon ber ©c^tange, M 
erqui(fenben ®^Iaf8 genlegt, fo legt bet STOfibe flci^ no(!^ einmal 
bor bet fPforte beS XoM niebet unb tu^t tief au8, al8 o6 
et einen tt?eiten SBeg gu n?anbetn l^dtte. — dlo(f) @ln8 — 

IS 3^ fenne eln SWdbd^en, 2)u witjl ffe ni^t betad^ten, weil fie 
mein tt?at. S^un \(f) jle ©it em^jfel^Ie, petB' id^ tul^ig. Du 
biji ein eblet aWann ; ein SBeiB, bag ben pnbet, i|l geBotgen. 
8e6t mein altet ?(bot^l^? 3|l et firei? 

Setbinanb. ©et muntte ©teiS, bet @ud^ gu jpfetbe 
20 immet Begleitete ? 

egmont. ' 3)etfeI6e. 
JJetbinanb, ^t Ie6t, et ijl ftei* 

^gmont. (St met^ ii^te ^ol^inung; lap ^id) bon il^m 
pil^ten, unb lol^n' i^m biS an fein ©nbe, bap et S)it ben 
35 aSeg ju biefem ^lelnobe geigt. — M' wo^I I 

Setbinanb. 3(5^ geljie m(]^t 

(S g m n t (ii&n nod^ bet Xi^ute bt&ngenb). itV ttjol^l ! 

Sretbinanb* D lap mid^ nod^! 

©gmont* Steunb, f einen Qlbf^ieb. 

30 {(Bi begteitet ffctbinanben Bi« an bie 3:^ut unb teif t i!(^ bott »ctt i^m 
lo^, gerbinanb, bet&ubt, entfernt {td^ eilenb.) 
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' (S g m n t (aHein). Seint^eliger 9^ann I 3)u gfouitefl nid^t^ 
mit biefe SSo^tfyit bur^ S)einen @o^n }tt erjtigtn. S)utd^ 
t||n ]6in t(^ ber @otgen lod unb bet: @<f)mttitn, bet 8^ut(^t 
unb iebed dngflli^en ©efftl^le. @anft unb btingenb forbert 
bte ShiHx it)xm le^ten Sod. ®d ifl t^orlbei, e« ift i6ef(!^Ioffen 1 5 
Unb n?ad bie te^te 92a4t mid^ ungeivifi auf meinem Saget 
nnid^enb l^ielt, bad fd;Idfett nun mit unBe^n^inglid^r ®tv6i^r 
^t meine Sinnen ein« 

CTr fefct i!(!6 a«f^ (Ru^ebett <Kufif. 

®u|ler ®(^Iaf I S)u f ommft, n?ie ein teined @Iu(f^ unge» 10 
Beten, nnerflel^t^ am mtUigfien. S)u I5fefl bte Anoten bet 
jfarengen ®eban!en, sjetmifc^ejl atte SSiIbet bet Steube unb bej5 
(S^metjeS; ungel^lnbett flie^t bet Jtteig innetet »&atmonien, 
unb eingel^fittt in gefflHtgen SBal^nflnn, betjlnfen njit unb 
l^oten auf gu fein* is 

{(Sx entf(!^Idft ; bte SKufif Begteitet feinen 6d^tummet. J&intet fctncm 
IBager fc^cint ^(^ bte 9J?auet gu etoffnen, etne gtdnjettbe ©rfd^einitng , 
geigt {l(^. IDie Sftei^it in l^immlifd^em (^tvoavht, "oen eitrer ^latl^eit 
umjioifen, tu^t auf einet SGBolfe. @ie l^at bie 3uge tton ^Idr^en, unb 
neigt fl^ gegen ben f(^lafenben ^elben. ©ie bturft etne Bebauernbe 20 
@nt))finbttng a\x9, f!e fd^eint ii^n )u beftagen. f&aXs> fa$t {te fid^^ unb 
mit aufmunternber ©cberbe jeigt jle i](>m ba^ ©unbcl ?Pfeile, bann ben 
©tab mit bem ^ute. @ie ^eift tl^n frol^ fein, unb inbem ffe i^ 
onbeutet, bag fein 5^ob ben ^^ro^tnjen bie Sreil^eit tterfci^affen toerbe, 
er!ennt (le i^n at6 ©iegct unb reid^t il^m einen Sorbeerfranj. SBie jle 25 
fid^ mit bem ^ranje bem ^au^te nal^et, mad^t (^gmont eine SBettJeguitg^ 
toie einer, bet ^d^ im @<!^tafe regt, bergeflalt, bag er mit bem ©efld^t 
aufbart^ gegen fie liegt. <^ie |dU ben .^tans ubet feinem ^auvte 
f(^tt)ebenb: man l^ort ganj »on toettem eine friegerifd^e fWuiif tton 
iltommeln unb ^jtiftn : bei bem letfefien Saut berfelben tjerf^minbet 30 
bte @rf(3^etnung. S)et <S^an tcirb {idrfer. (Sgmont ertt)ad^t; bad 
©efdnguif toirb tjom SWorgen mdgig etl^ettt, @eine etfte SBewegung 
i|l, nad9 bem ^avptt gu greifen: et flel^t auf unb ^el^t {td^ um, inbem 
et bie $anb auf bem ^au^te bei^alt.) 

aSetfd^TOunben ijl bet Jttanj I JDu fd^(^ne0 SBitb, ba0 Sid^t 35 
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M ^agcg ]^at 5)ic]^ »erfc^eud^et ! 3a, fie njaren'S, ffe mxm 
t)mint, bie telben fuficflen ffreuben mcineS «6erjcnS. S>ie 
g5ttn^e Steil^cit, tjon meincr ©elicfcten 'Borgtc j!e bie ©ejlalt ; 
baS reijenbe aWdb^en fleibete m in ber Sreunbin l^immlifi^ed 

5 ©etranb. 3n einem ernjien 9lugenWi(f erfd^einen jle S)erelnigt^ 
ernfter aU (ieSli^. 3)?it Slutbefletften ©ol^Ien trat fie »or 
mir auf, bie tuel^enben Salten beS ©atmieS mit SBIut Befletft. 
@8 voax mein SBIut unb ^ieler @blen 3B(ut. Sltin, eg roarb 
ni^t umfonjl Sjergoffen. ©c^^reitet burd^ ! ,S3rai)e8 93oIf ! 

10 Sie ©iegeSgottln ful^rt 3)i^ an I Unb wie bag aWeer burc^ 
©lire Sdmme bri^t, fo Bred^t, fo rei^t ben SBatt ber S^i^rannei 
jufammen, unb fcj^wemmt erfdufenb jle ^on il^tem ©runbe, 
ben {le fld^ anmapt, iveg 1 

Xxommtln ndi^er. 

15 «6ord^ ! »&or^ 1 SBie oft tief mi^ biefer @(f)aU jum fireien 
S^ritt na^ bem Selbe beS ©treitg unb beg ©ieggi ffiie 
muntet traten bie ©efdl^rten auf ber gefdl^rli(^en, riil^ntlid^en 
Sal^n ! 9(uc3^ \6) f^reite einem el^rensjotten 5J!obe aug biefem 
Jterfer mtQt^tn ; i^ {Jerk fiir bie Sreil^eit, fur bie i^ lebte 

ao unb foc^^t, unb ber idft mici^ je^t leibenb o^jfre. 

JDer §intergrunb toirb mit eincr Oieil^e fpanifd^er ©otbaten Befe^t, 

li?e(^e ^enebarben tragen. 

3a, fiil^rt fie nur jufammen ! ©d^lie^t @ure Sfleil^en, 3T^r 
fd^recft niic^ nic^^t. ^d) tin gewo^nt, i)or ©^eeren gegen 
25 ©^jeere gu ftel^en, unb, ringg umgeSen i)on bem brol^enben 
^ob, bag mutl^ige fieBen nur bo^j^elt rafd^ ju pil^Ien* 

ilromttietn. 

S)id^ fd^Iie^t ber Seinb \)on atlen ©eiten ein ! m Slinfen 
©d^njerter; Sreunbe, l^o^ern fSflnti)\ 3m Sliitfen l^att il^r 
30 SItern, ®eiier, Jtinber 1 
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(Sluf bie 93?a(!^e geigenb.) 

Unb Wefe trelit ein l^ol^IeS SBort beS ^gerrfci^erS, nid^t i^r 
©emutl^. ©d^uftt (Sure ©uter ! Unb (5uer »ie6peS gu emtten, 
fattt fireubig, wle iti^ Guc^ ein Scifpiel gcBe. 

(XxemmUn. 9Bie er auf bie 9Da(^e (c6 unb auf bie ^intertt)iir git^ 5 
gel^t, fdUt ber SBorl^ang; bie 9){u{!! fdHt ein unb fc^lieft mxt einet 

©iegedf^m^^l^cnie bod @tu(f.) 



NOTES. 



^rftet Slufjug. 

P.6, 1. 3. 9nithttflfcl^ie{ieit/ cross-bow shooting.' The etymo- 
logy of the word 9Ltmitnjt, which was first used in the twelfth 
century, is not quite settled. Some consider it as a genuine 
German expression formed from the word Htm, 'arm/ and 
JSrttft, * breast,' or the^ Old High German ptn% * split,' < rent,' 
whilst other philologists, including Jacob Grimm, classify. it 
among those expressions which, according to their present 
form, seem to be derived from German roots, but which are 
in tact phonetic corruptions of foreign words; they derive 
9lrmbtu{l from the Middle Latin * arcubalista,' ' arbalista,' the 
Modern French 'arbal^te.* The fact that the, now fem. noun, 
$lTm^ntfl was first used both in the masculine and neuter gender, 
would seem to speak against its purely German origin. 

1. 6. 9tux is here an expletive ; f^in may here be rendered by 
*on,' or 'away.' 

Transl. bag — ^toitb, 'that there be an end of it.'— Sllff, used 
as a predicate, denotes ' gone,' * finished,' ' at an end.' 

1. 7. In the clause 3^r — ^nid^t the present tense is used for 
the future in order to express the speaker's confidence, that 
his competitors ' will not deprive him of the prize.' 

L 8. The expression Xage, in conjunction with a possessive 
pronoun, is frequently used in German to denote ' the whole 
lifetime of a man.' Here the accusative is used, duration 
of time being expressed in German, as is the case in Greek, 
and commonly also in Latin, by the accusative. 

Unb fo todt' xdff &c. In Gennan the conditional mood is 
emploved, since the clause states an inference from an as- 
sumption or supposition which is understood. 

1. 10. ^a^n, 'to boot.' The shooting-match was a SUniqfip 
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fd^ie^en, i. e. he who was the most successfiil shot was ' king of 
the year among the marksmen' (®(^uj^n!dntg). 

1. II. The idiomatic expression bafur aud^ may here be 
rendered by * but then,* to be placed at the beginning of the 
clause. Jetter intimates that Soest is to pay ^ double scot,' 1. e. 
twice the amount which each of them has to contribute in- 
dividually to the general score. Cp. p. 6, 1. 24. 

1. 14. 3emant) etload ab^anbetn, Ho buy something of any one.' 

1. 15. ®c strengthens here the term lange. It might be 
rendered by * altogether,' supplying the word genug after langc. 

1. 16. ge^r x&j stands here for tocnn \&f fc^Ie. The con- 
junction toeim, Mf,' may be omitted in hypothetical clauses, 
in which case the latter are put in an inverted form. "When 
the hypothetical clauses are followed by a principal clause, 
as in the present instance, the latter is generally introduced 
by the adverb fo, * then,' which, however, need not always be 
expressed in English. This mode of expression forms an im- 
portant feature in the construction of the German sentence, 
and deserves the full attention of the student. 

3jl'« will here best be rendered by the future of the verb 
*tobe.' 

1. 18, &c. JDrein (contract, from barein) reben, * to have a word 
in the matter.' Soest being aware that Buyck is a good shot, 
is afraid that he will carry off the prize. — fJhir immer^in, * go on.' 

1. 20. The ^ritfci^meifter, or SBritfc^enmeijler, was a kind of 
'harlequin' or 'buffoon marker' at shooting-matches, who, as 
Adelung explains, ' pointed out the spot which had been hit 
in the target, and made the spectators laugh by his gestures 
with his sword of lath' ($ritf(i^e, or S3ritfc^e). He used to bow 
in a comical manner to the successful marksman, and it is 
to this circumstance that Buyck alludes in exclaiming (Revereng ! 
which may be rendered by * make your bow.' 

1. 23. The Latin *vivat' (cp. the Fr. *vive'), from vivere, 
* to live,' may be rendered by * long live,' whether it stands by 
itself or is connected with the adj. l^od^ ; but ]^o(^ alone may 
also be rendered by Mong live' (or 'hurrah'), the verb Uben 
being understood. For ahtxmais, see Note to p. 9, 1 13. 

P. e, 1. I. SBdre SWeijier, &c. The adverb 'even' should be 
supplied in this clause. 

1. 5. 5)afi id^, &c. The conjunction baf is sometimes used in 
popular language in exclamations. The clause baf — fage may 
be here rendered by ' let me tell you ! ' 

1. 6. The familiar expression ioie ijl'« stands here for toa^ 
i% or »a« qjibt e«, ' what is the matter?' 

1. 9. ©egen here signifies ' compared with.' 
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^d^tlicfcr denotes generally a * wretch,* a ' pitiable fellow;' say 
here ' bungler.* 

1. ro. There is no single and full equivalent in English for 
the adverb etjl in the sense in which it occurs here. It makes 
the verb more emphatic, corresponding somewhat to the 
Latin * vero.* Buyck wishes to say, that Egmont is a better 
marksman than he himself, even when using the crossbow, but 
that with a gun Egmont * is sure (erji) to hit better than any 
one else in the world.* In English, the emphasis might here 
be obtained by placing the conjunction *and* at the beginning 
of the clause. On Egmont*s skill in shooting, and on the high 
esteem in which this art was held by the Flemish, see the 
Note to p. 9, 1. 15. 

1. 12. Slulegen (a gun, &c.), 'to level;* immer rein f(i^tt)arg ge? 
fd^oflfen, lit. he always hits the black; say, 'and the bulPs- 
eye is made.* The adverb rein is here synonymous with 
gdngU(i^, woHftdnbig, * completely,* and the past participle gefd^oflfen 
is used to denote the certainty of the action, viz. * as soon as 
he levels he makes a buirs-eye.* 

1. 15, &c. IJldl^ven/ to maintain,* ' to support.* (Reclaming, here 

* charge.* Supply bringt before 2Bein. 

1. 17. Slu^mad^en is here synonymous with bejiimmen, *to settle.' 
1. 18, &c. Turn fremb by ein Stember. The ironical remark 
contained in this speech is directeu against the then existing 
foreign rule, which recognised neither the laws, nor the * cus- 
toms * of the Netherlanders. 

1. 20. The adverb ja has in similar phrases the force of 

* I declare ; * * why,' &c. 

1. 2 1 . IDod^ here strengthens the assertion and may be omitted 
in English ; urt6 . . . kffen, lit. 'leave them to us,* i.e. respect them. 

1. 23. ©afiiren, *to entertain,* to treat, from @afl, * guest,* is 
one of the few purely Teutonic verbs which end in the foreign 
termination iren (ieren). 

9Bin ni^t l^aben, * does not wish ; ' ' will not allow.* 

1. 24. BwfatttmenKegeit, here * to club together.* 

1. 26. D^nt $idiubia (from the Latin * praejudicium'), without 
prejudice to the established custom, i. e. 'saving,* or * reserving 
our rights.* Ruysum intimates, that he wishes to consider 
Buyck's offer as an exceptional case only. 

1. 27. @vlent>ib (with the accent upon- the i), from the Latin 
' splendidus,' is used in colloquial language for ftetgebig, ' liberal,' 

* munificent.' 

de laufen gu (affett too e« gebetl^t, is a popular phrase expressing 
' to spend freely when prosperous.' 
1. 30. 3^to • . • mo% ' To the health of your.' The now 
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obsolete form 3^ro is the Old Higb German iro, the genitive 
and dative of the feminine pronoun si (fte). It was formerly 
used in official style, especially in connection with titles. 

P. 7, 1. I. Jetter, the malcontent tailor, is anxious to remove 
the ambiguity of which the general form 3^ro admits, which 
may signify both *yonr* and 'his.' He therefore sul^titutes 
the more distinct dure for 3^ro. 

1. 2. a3on ^ctgcn should here be rendered by 'heartily,* and 
in the next line but one by ' from his heart.' 

5)o(^ fo fein fofi, * must be "So.' 

1. 5. Ruysum, being deaf, did not understand the drift of 
Soest's speech, and seems to think that the latter has brought 
out another toast. Soest, however, merely adds the name of 
the king in explanation of his speech, which circumstance 
only increases the misunderstanding. 

1. 7. In annrgndbigfi, ' most gracious,* the superlative is 
strengthened by aUer, the genitive of a((. 

1. 1 1. The verb tro^en, * to comfort,' denotes, when referring 
to a deceased person, * to bless ;' * to have mercy on his soul,' 
both in biblical and popular language. 

1. 12. ©rbboben, earthy denotes *the whole world,* corre- 
sponding to the Latin *orbis terrarum.' Charles V was the 
most powerful potentate ^f his times, and the saying that 
' the sun never set in his dominions,' is well known. Strada 
(i, p. 10), in speaking of his power, says: 'that giant who 
boasted that he had extended his hands beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules.' {lUe gigas, qui Herculeos ultra terminos exten" 
d'use manus gloriabatur,) which is an allusion to the Emperor's 
device, consisting of the Pillars of Hercules and the motto 
oiplus ultra, i.e. 'and beyond that.' 

duc^ is here an ethical dative^ which is used with personal 
pronouns, in order to denote an individual interest, regardiug 
some fact, in the person speaking, or spoken to. This kind 
of dative occurred formerly also in English. 

I. 13. SBenn er (^vl&i begegnetc, &c. Goethe has here sketched 
the characters of Charles V and his son Philip II, in accord- 
ance with a parallel which Strada draws between the two 
sovereigns. He says (i, p. 66) : * For the Emperor, who was of 
easy access, and to whom one could speak without difficulty, 
behaved like a private person, being everywhere confident in his 
own majesty. And he was so versatile in everything, and his 
mind so pliant, that he easily assumed foreign habits ; so that 
he was not less a German with the Germans, or an Italian 
with the Italians, or a Spaniard with the Spaniards, than he 
was a Fleming with the Flemings. Philip, however, was^ and 
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showed himself to be in everything, a thorough Spaniard. He 
sp6ke little, and only in Spanish ; he showed himself rarely 
in public, and seemed to aspire to veneration by retire- 
ment. He changed nothing in his apparel and pomp which 
he had brought with him from Spain. All this, however, wa^ 
interpreted by the people, whose minds were already excited, 
as pride and contempt; they being disgusted by that very 
difference of manners.' (Nam Caesar aditu faeilis aJioquioque, 
privatum in modum detnittebat se, securus ubique Majestatis 
suae, Jitque ut erat versatili ad omnia pariter ingenio, mores 
exteros ita induebat ; ut non minus cum Germanis Germanum 
ageretf Italumque cum Italis, aut cum Hispanis Hispanum ; quam 
Belgis suii se Belgam praestaret, Pbilippus contra^ et esse et 
videri omnibus Hispanus : paree loqui, nee nisi Hispanice ; publico 
tibenter abstinerey et quasi ex abdito venerationem intendere : de' 
vestitUy deque eetero cultu^ quem attuJerat ab Hispania, nihil im- 
mutare. Id vero eommotis semei animis, superbia et contemptus 
babebatur^ perinde quasi ea morum diversitate ipsi fastidi- 
rentur,) 

1. 17. It is an historical fact that the Netherlanders wept at 
the abdication of Charles V. In describing the ceremony of 
the abdication, Strada reports (i, p. 7) : * With tears in his eyes, 
he paused a moment, and he drew abundant tears from those 
who were present.' (Subortis lacrymis substitit : ex eorumque, 
qui aderantf oculis ubertim lacrymas expressit,) Cp. Motley, Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, i, p. 108. 

1. 18. Otegiment is here used in the sense of 9tegierung. 

1. 25. Strada says (i, p. 16) 'that the Netherlanders speedily 
forget the injuries they have received, unless they see them- 
selves despised as persons who easily put up with anything ; 
then, indeed, they are quite implacable in their anger.' (Nisi 
si eontemni se videantytamquam exfacili toler antes; tunc emm" 
vero implaeabiliter excandescere,) 

L 29. @emut^ is a collective term formed from SDi^utl^ (cp. 
the English ' mood '), and was primarily used to express the 
intellectual power of volition, affection, &c., in general, and 
also the temporary state of the mind, it has a very compre- 
hensive meaning ; here it may be rendered by * affection.^' 

Goethe frequently follows the former German usage, in 
employing gegett after expressions of Move' and 'affection,' 
in the sense of * for,' or * towards.' 

1. 32. There are several passages in Strada which refer 
to Egmont's popularity. In speaking of the fervent wish of 
the Flemish to see' him appointed their Regent, he says 
(if P* 33) • ' He had| too, an innate friendliness, and that 
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rare quality, a popularity which did not detract from the 
dignity of his nobility.* (Accedebat innata viri comitas et 
{quod rarum est) innoxia nobilitati popularitas,) And in de- 
scribing the effect whi<!:h his execution had on the people, he 
^tates (ibid, i, p. 328): ^He was beloved by all' {In omnium 
amoribus erat), 

P. 8, 1. I. Semanb auf ben $ant>en tragen, lit. *to carry any 
one on one*s hands,* is a figure of speech for *to treat any 
one most tenderly,* *to bestow upon any one affection and 
admiration.* The Latin equivalent for that phrase is actually 
used by Strada in describing Egmont's popularity, viz. Erat 
in ocults , . . Belgarum^ comes Egmontius, (Cp. Note to p. 9, 
1. 15.) Here, however, a literal translation will be preferable, 
because the phrase is put in the conditional mood ; only, to 
make the English version more emphatic, the adverb 'actually* 
might be inserted before * carry.* 

Semanb ct»a« anfcl^cn, signifies *to perceive something by 
looking at any one.* Here toeit — anfiel^t may be rendered 
by 'because one can read in his face,* or by 'because one 
need only look at him to see,* &c. 

1. 2. 2)a6 frcie ?eben, 'joyousness.* The adjective fcei is used 
to denote * lively,* ' gay,' ' sprightly,* as well as ' free.* 

1. 3. ®ute SWeinunQ, here 'kindly feeling.* The expression 
fKcinung was formerly also used for ' affection,' ' love,* &c. 

1. 5. The phrase Semanb tcbcn laffen, used in a convivial sense, 
denotes ' to drink the health of any one.' 

The impersonal phrase, e6 ift an mir, eud^, &c., signifies * it is 
my, your turn,* ' it is for me, for you,' &c. Cp. the French 
* c*est a moi, i vous,* &c. 

1. 8. Cp. Note to p. 5, 1. 23. 

1. 9. The battle of Saint Quentin (Goethe adopted the 
spelling 'Quint in' from Strada) was fought on Aug. 10, 1557, 
between the forces and allies of Philip H, mainly consisting of 
Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, and the army of Henry 
H of France. The French were totally defeated, chiefly 
through the gallantry and promptness of Egmont. Compare 
Schiller* s Hhtorische SAIzzen, p. 4, 1. 21, &c. 

I. 15. @inem @in6 auf ben ^^Jelg (more usually auf bie §aut) 
Brennen, is an idiomatic phrase for ' to shoot,' ' to fire at any 
one,' Translate §aB' — geBrennt, by ' still 1 fired one more shot 
at the French.' The form gebrennt for the more usual gebrannt 
is very appropriate in the mouth of the speaker. 

Sum Sl6f(i^ieb, ' as a parting gift.* 

1. 17. 2)a ging'6 firifd^, 'there was brisk work.' The town 
of Gravelines is situated near the sea-shore and the river Aa 
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about midway between Calais and Dunkirk. The armies of 
Philip II under Egmont, and of Henry II under Marshal de 
Thermes, met near that place on 13th July, 1558, ^nd a 
sanguinary battle ensued, which resulted in the total defeat of 
the French. The main onset was made by Egmont and his 
light cavalry, but the final victory was also owing to the 
Germans, who turned the left flank of the enemy, when the 
English made their opportune and effective appearance. Cp. 
Schiller* s His tor, Skizzen, Chapter II, p. 5, &c. 

1. 18. ^tennen unb fengen, lit. ^to bum and singe,' is used as 
a general term for * to lay waste by fire.' 

The term 2Bdlf(^ (SBclfc^) denotes all nations of Romance 
origin, but is now more particularly used with reference to 
Italians only; when it refers, however, to a particular Romance 
nationality, it should be rendered accordingly. In the present 
scene it is always applied to the French. As to the etymology 
of SBdlfc^, some derive it from the Old High German, 

* Wal(a)h,' i. e. * foreign,* which word is again traced to the 
Latin * G alius * ; whilst others derive it from the Sanskrit 

* Mlechha,* which denotes a person who talks indistinctly, in 
the same way as the Greeks called the barbarians "AyXaxra-oiy 
i. e. * speechless.' 

1. 19. The country was mercilessly ravaged by the troops 
under Marshal de Thermes, whom Strada describes (i. p. 20) 
as * an old general who plundered and ravaged maritime Flan- 
ders * (veterem belli dueem, Flandriae maritima praedis inceti" 
diijque vexantem), 

1. ao. J&ant>feft, i. e. * having a strong hand or fist,' corresponds 
to the English familiar expression * strong-fisted.' ^ieUen . . . 
mUx, rather unusual for toiberftanben. 

I. 2 1, &c. 3)a« SWaul — rather vulgar for ben 5Runb or ba^ ®ejt(!^t 
— ^ttergcnen, * to make wry faces.' Qndtn, here * to waver.* 

II. 22, 23. $)a tt?atb (Sgmont ba« $ferb, &c. Egmont stands 
here in the dative, in accordance with the idiomatic peculiarity 
of the German language to use, in instances like the present, 
the *dative of a noun, instead of the possessive case. That 
Egmont's horse was shot under him at the commencement of 
the battle is stated by Meteren (i. 21), whose account Goethe 
followed closely in the first part of his description of the 
battle ; the second part is based on the account given by Strada. 

1. 24. The adverbs l^iniiber^ l^eriiber, correspond here to the 
English * backwards and forwards,* in which * backwards ' is the 
equivalent for l^eriiber (cp. the Latin * ultro citroque '). The 
expression is here used to denote the doubtful state of the 
battle in its first stage, as will be seen from Note to 1. 26, 

K 
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SKann fur SWann, &c. The prepositions fur, gfgen and mit, 
which are to be rendered here by * to,' are in German appro- 
priately varied, in accordance with the character of the re- 
spective combatants in the hand-to-hand conflict. It may be 
of some interest to know that the first two prepositions occur 
in the same combinations in the original Dutch account of 
Meteren, viz. * Man vor Man, Peerden teghen Peerden.* 

1. 25. Sin . . . l^in is here synonymous with Idng^, * along.' 
It was low tide— of which circumstance Marshal de Thermes 
intended to avail himself in order to make his escape — , 
and the fight took place along the broad sands towards 
Calais. 

1. 26. We give here, at once, the principal points of Strada's 
description of the battle, which Goethe has adapted in so 
masterly a manner to his purpose : * For after the two veteran 
armies had been fighting for a while with doubtful issue, an 
unexpected event entirely destroyed the French army, which 
was then beginning to waver. Ten English vessels were by 
chance sailing that way, and having noticed the battle from the 
distance, they hastily made towards the mouth of the river 
Aa, and firing on the flank of the French, they brought down 
upon them from the seaward side, where they considered 
themselves quite secure, a storm which was the more terrible 
because it was unexpected. The lines of the infantry were 
broken, the cavalry was seized with a panic, and the whole 
army was routed, so that scarcely any one was left of the whole 
mass to report the disaster to their friends . . . And as if to 
increase the disgrace of the vanquished, those who had escaped 
and wandered about Flanders without knowing their way, were 
miserably killed by the women who flocked from the villages, 
with cudgels and sticks.' {Dum enim a veteranLs utrimque 
exercitibuSf duhio aliquamdiu Marte^ conseruntur manuj, in- 
(linantem paululum Gallorum aciem inopinatus repente casus plane 
perdidit. Naves Britannicae decern iliac forte praetervebe- 
bantur, conspectaqtte procul pugna, ad ostium Jluminis Haae 
festinanter admotacy Gallorum later a tor mentis invadunt %m- 
pestatemque a mart, unde sese inaccessos rebantur bostesy ade9 
improvisam, ideoque majorem important, ut solutis peditum ordi- 
nibuSf transmisso in equites metu, projligato universo exercitu, vix 
e tanto dein numero superfuerit, qui nuncium cladis referret ad 
suos , , , In quod et illud victis accessit ad igmminiamy quod 
eorum reliquias per ignota Flandriae, loca errabundas^ egressae 
e pagis gregattm mulieres fustibus sudibusque . . . misere con-- 
trucidaruntf i. pp. 20, 21.) 

1. 27, The onomatopoetic interjections to, Bau correspond 
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to the English * bang, bang.* Smmrr wit Jtanonen in . . v brcin, 
* cannon after cannon, right into.* 

1. 29. The incidents related in the concluding lines of p. 8 
and in the first lines of p. 9, are taken from M etereni 

1.31. ^crbei: say * approach*; the verb fommen being here 
understood. 

1. 32. The English cannon struck also their allies, because, 
as Meteren says, 'the two parties were so close together.' 
The adv. tt/of)( is here used in the sense of juttjeilcn, * at times.' 

P. 9, 1. I. The verb brac^ does not signify here, as seems 
generally to be supposed, that the firing * broke the lines of 
the French,* but that it * broke their spirit,* that it 'dis- 
heartened the French,' which version is supported by the 
statement of Meteren, * that the firing destroyed the courage 
of the French and emboldened the Flemish.* 

3)a fiina'^, * there was brisk work.* 

1. 2. The interjections ricf, rarf, which are here used to 
express the rapidly succeeding crackling noise of musket re- 
ports, may be translated ' crack, crack.* 

1. 3. (Sprenaen is here used in the sense of, 'to drive vio- 
lently * ;' * to force.* The use of the past participle without the 
aux. verb, here and further on (1. 7), imparts great force and 
vigour to the speech. 

(Srfaufcn for ertrinfcr is properly said of beasts only. 

1. 4. Unb— l^intfrbrein, ' and we Dutchmen jumped straight 
after them.* The above use of tt>ad is confined to familiar 
speech only. 

1. 5. \Xn6 . . . tt>arb trjl tooi)i, &c.,' we felt the more comfortable.* 
Cp, on crj^, in the present signification. Note to p. 6, 1. 10. 

1. 6. Smmer has here the meaning of 'without stopping.* 
The river alluded to is the Aa, which was behind the French 
army. The sea was on their right hand, and the enemy in 
front. 

1. 7. Bufawtnenl^auen (mil. term), 'to cut to pieces.* SSeg^ 
f^ie§en, * to shoot down.' S33a« itim iioc^ burd^brad^, ' those who 
escaped.* See above, Note to 1. 4. 

1. 8. @u(^ is here an ethical dative. Cp. Note to p. 7, 1. 12. 

1. 10. 5)0^ $fotd^«n reic^en, 'to stretch out the little paw,' 
corresponds nearly to the idiomatic English phrase, ' to draw 
in one's horns.* With reference to the conclusion of peace, 
Strada adds to his above-cited account of the battle the re- 
mark, 'Thus Henry King of France readily accepted the 
peace which he refused when favoured by fortune,* {Sic 
Henricus GaUiae rexj quant fortuna blandiente respuerat pacem 
9. • • non illibentcr illam ccmplexus ejt,) 

K 2 
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Goethe, and also Lessing and Schiller, use the form Sriebe, 
for Stiebcn, in the accus. case, when it occurs without the 
article. Cp. Lessint^^s Minna v. Barnhelm^ C. P. S., p. 30, 1. i. 

1. 13. Slbermat, *once more*; 'again.* The adverb aber, now 
chiefly used for * but,' was formerly employed for * again ' ; 
now it generally occurs in this signification in the compound 
form abermal^ or aber unb abermal^. 

1. 15. Strada says (i. p. 33), with reference to the desire of 
the Netherlanders to see Egmont appointed as their Regent : 
* All the Flemish looked fondly up to Count Egmont, a prince 
glorious in warfare, and who was excelled. by nobody, whether 
when engaged in battle against the enemy, or in time of 
peace at tournaments, or in shooting at the target with the 
gun, which latter art is held in high esteem by the people.' 
(Erat in oculis votijque Belgarum^ Comes Egntontius, clarus 
militari scientia Princeps, manuque, sive inter hostes, sive domi 
equestribus in ludis decurrendis, librandoqtie ad signum sclopo 
\a quibtis magna genti exijtimatio] nuUi secundus, &c.) Strada 
further adds, that Egmont's brilliant exploits at St. Quentin 
and Gravelines, which were publicly acknowledged even by 
the king himself, endeared him above all to his countrymen ; 
so that if the votes of the army and the wishes of the 
people had been consulted, he certainly would have been 
appointed Regent of the Netherlands. 

1. 17. SGBal^t bleibt ttxil^r is an idiomatic expression corres- 
ponding to the English * truth is truth.' The pronoun mir is 
here an ethical dative. 

1. 18. Cp. on ijl'g an niir, Grammatical Note to p. 8, 1. 5. 

1. 21. 3n bem ^aufc, i.e. in the House of Habsburg. This 
assertion is based on the fact, that the easily satisfied Ne- 
therlanders had some reason to be pleased with the govern- 
ment of several female Regents who were descendants of the 
House of Habsburg. Margaret of Austria or (Savoy) daughter 
of the Emperor Maximilian I, and paternal aunt to Charles V, 
governed the Netherlands from 1504 to 1530 with prudence 
and gentleness, and gained the good-will of the people. Her 
successor Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary and sister of 
Charles V the famous huntress-queen — was likewise popular 
among the Netherlanders. For Margaret of Parma, see Note 
to p. 13, 1. 16. 

1. 23. ^tug ift ftc, &c. Strada portrays the Regent's cha- 
racter in the following words (i. p. 42) : 'She possessed, besides, 
a ready presence of mind, and in action a wonderful dexterity 
to steer in whichever direction she chose. . . . Then, as to 
piety, she had indeed a very great master, Ignatius Loyola^ 
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the founder of the Order of Jesus, to \diom she used to 
confess, and that more frequently than was customary in 
those times.' (Caeterum ingenium ei promptum ae praesensy 
interque agendum^ veltfieationis in omnem partem obiiqttandae 
mira dexteritas • . . Porro ad pietatem magno jane maghtro 
tua est, Ignatio Loyola Soeietatls Jesu fundatore : - apud quern 
expiare a noxtj animum, idque crebriuj aliquantOy quam eaferrent 
temporay coruuevit, &c.) 

1, 25. In addition to the four sees of Arras, Cambray, Tour- 
nay, and Utrecht, Philip II created fourteen new bishoprics (viz. 
of Mechlin, Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rurmond, Ghent, Bruges, 
Ypres, Saint Omer, Namur, Haarlem, Middelburgh, Leeu- 
warden, Groningen and Deventer), substituting bishops for the 
abbots, who generally used to be elected by the religious insti- 
tutions themselves, and thus taking away the old rights of the 
Netherlanders. This measure greatly increased the disaffection 
of the people, who saw in it an expedient for enriching foreign 
priests by Flemish wealth, and for gaining fanatical agents for 
the extinction of * heresy ' in the Netherlands. 

1. 26. The verb foKen is, in phrases like the present, used 
elliptically; the verb nii|^en/to be of use,' being understood, as 
tt>op fj^U bo^ ? * what is the use of that ? ' 

1. 29. @d fei urn ber (Religion, &c. This and similar complaints 
were, according to Meteren and Strada, loudly and frequently 
uttered by the people. 

Q^ ffdt fi6i is an idiomatic phrase, by which the speaker 
ironically admits the occurrence of an event which has 
actually not taken place. It must be translated according to 
the sense of the passage in which it occurs. Here it may 
be rendered by phrases like 'of course, it is so'; 'Oh, I 
believe you.' 

1. 30. Goethe mentions, in accordance with Meteren, three 
sees only, because Utrecht was within the archiepiscopate of 
Cologne. 

®inQ'^ . . • §u, * things went on,* or ' were done,' 

1. 32. Qi fe|t (familiar for t6 gibt) ^erbntfi, &c., is an imper- 
sonal phrase tor * there is, or arises, vexation,' &c. 

P. 10, 1. I. flfiitttcln unb Wiittcin is one of those alliterative 
rhyming expressions in which the German language abounds, 
and which may frequently be rendered into English by a single 
word. Here, however, we may translate fci^fltteft unb riittclt 
by * stir and shake,' and ttnltx in the next line by * muddier.' 
The speaker wishes to imply that * the more one looks into 
and agitates the matter, the more unsatisfactory it becomes.' 

1. 3. @ie— ti^ttn, lit. *she can add nothing to it, nor take 
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anything from it,' i.e. she can make it neither belter nor 
worse, 

1. 5. The Psalms, partly translated into French verse by the 
poet Clement Marot (1495-1544) and completed at Geneva 
by the celebrated Theodore Beza, or rather De B^ze (1519- 
1605), who appended to them suitable melodies, enjoyed the 
greatest popularity in Flanders. The prohibition to sing them 
was founded on the edict promulgated by Charles V at Augs- 
burg, Sept. 25, 1550, by which all kinds of private worship, as 
well as the reading of the Scriptures, were forbidden to lay- 
men on pain of death ; and it is recorded (Brandt, Hist, der 
Reformatie, i. 169) that one Thomas Calberg, being convicted 
of having copied some hymns from a book printed at Geneva, 
was burned alive. % 

1. 6. The obsolete pi. form, (Retnten for {Reime, is here very 
appropriate in the mouth of the speaker. 

I. 8. <Bd}dmmliit>tx, 'frivolous songs.* 

1. 9. Unb @ad^cn, @ott toetg, * and Heaven knows what.' 

1. II. S^id^t^, lit. * nothing,' i.e. no harm. 

I. 12. The phrase id) trcffte jie fragen, is here used ironically, 
denoting, * I should ask their leave, indeed ! * 

The province alluded to was Flanders, of which, as well as 
of Artois, Egmont was the Stadtholder, 

1. 13. i)a^ ma6)t, whether followed by baj or not, expresses 
idiomatically * that is,' * because.' Cp. the Fr. celafait que, 

1. 1 4. ^lad^ i\:tCi<}A ftagcn, is here equivalent to jid^ um etttja^ 
befiimmern, * to trouble oneself about anything.* 

1. 15. 9Bcr SBelieBen l^at, * who likes to* ; * who has a mind to.' 

1. 16. 3a ttJol^t may here be rendered by 'surely,' to be 
placed before <Sg ijl. 

1. 20. (5^ fei nid^t auf, * it was not done in,* 

1. 21, &c. 2)od^ imntcr may here be rendered by 'anyhow,' 
and ba by 'therefore.' 

(ittt)a^ fein laffen, * to leave anything alone.' 

I. 22. 3nquijItion3btenev, 'officials of the Inquisition.* The 
inquisitors had appointed sub-inquisitors, who, accompanied 
by a notary, collected written information in the provinces 
concerning suspected persons. 

I. 24. 2)er @ctt?tffcn«jtt?ang fe^tte nod^, 'this restraint of con- 
science was yet wanting,' i.e. to complete the ignominious 
oppression. The elliptical exclamation bag fe^Ue noc^ is used 
to express the highest degree of disappointment or misery, 
and denotes, as in the present instance, that a certain event 
was yet wanting to complete anything unpleasant, 

1. 27. .Rommt ni^t auf, * will not maintain itself,* The Inqui- 
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sition was so deeply and universally abhorred by the Nether- 
landers, that it may be considered as the principal cause of 
their revolt against the Spanish rule ; though it was not quite 
so mercilessly carried out there as in Spain. 

L 31. The adjective fatal, with the accent on the second <7, 
is used in German to express a high degree of unpleasantness, 
i.e. * provoking,* 'grievous,' &c. 

^itb, here used ironically, may be rendered by * good/ 

P. 11, 1. 4. UthtXf here * across.* 

1. 5, A number of German field-preachers used to roam 
through the Netherlands, preaching the Gospel in the open air. 
Thousands of people flocked from all parts of the country to 
hear them, and thus they greatly contributed to the spread 
of the Reformation. The fact tliat there were two powerful 
agencies at work in the Netherlands for the furtherance of 
the Reformation, namely, the Lutheran and the Calvinistic 
elements, has been most skilfully illustrated by Goethe, in 
mentioning the popularity of the German preachers and of 
the French version of the Psalms. 

1. 12. Q^tlodff 'mess,* is the familiar frequentative form for 
®tfodi (from fod^cn), and denotes, rather contemptuously, 
anything cooked, more particularly a mixture. 

^erumtrommeln, lit. * to drum away,* may here be rendered 
by * to drone,* the expression being used to denote the mo- 
notonous delivery of the priests. 

1. 14. $on ber ^eht koegfprcc^en, is an idiomatic phrase, equi- 
valent to t)om J&ergen toegfprec^en, * to speak from one's heart.* 

I. 1 8. ^cd) aud^ may here be rendered by * after all,* and 
btan (contracted from baran) by * in it.* SBad is here used for 

CtttKld. 

i. 19. 9)9ir ifi'd . . . ^eruntgegatt^en, Mt has been running.* 
1. 22. l£)ad 9(aub' id^, * I should think so.* 
1. 24. Unb — nun: say 'and where is the harm.* 
1. 26. Buyck reminds his compatriots that ' in chatting* they 
neglected to do honour to the wine and to the Prince of 
Orange. 

I. 28. ^tn — ^ttergeflfen, 'we must not forget him.' The follow- 
ing demonstrative pronoun, bo«, may be rendered by ' he.* 
1. 30. S3rod^te eincn nid^t l^ervor, 'could not pull you away.' 
1. 31. William, Prince of Orange, was a German by birth. 
He was bom in 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of 
Nassau, being the second son of Count William of Nassau, 
and of Countess Juliane of Stolberg. He derived his surname 
from the small principality of Orange (Oranien), situated in 
the present department of VauclusCi which he had inheriteciy 
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in 1544, at the age of eleven, from his relative, Prince Ren6 of 
Orange. William of Orange was the founder of the national 
independence of the Netherlanders, who commonly designated 
him by the familiar name, * Father William.' He gave up his 
exalted position and the comforts of wealth to lead a life of 
incessant struggles in the service of the people, and stead- 
fastly refused the crown, repeatedly 'offered to him by the 
nation. Even his enemies could not deny him their tribute 
of admiration for his constancy in the unequal warfare which 
he had to wage, and his friends likened him to a rock in the 
ocean, 'tranquil amid raging billows' (cp. 2)a3 tfl etn te<l^tcr 
3Ball, p. II, 1. 28). It may be truly said of him, that he com- 
bined almost all the virtues of the great benefactors of man- 
kind known in the world's history. This great man died in 
• 1584, at the age of fifty-one, by the hand of the assassin Bal- 
thazar Gerard, a native of Burgundy. 

P. 12, 1. K (Bint ©cfunb^eit Mngeti, or au^Bringcn, * to propose 
a toast.' 

1. 6. Jetter's speech describes the feelings of peaceful citi- 
zens amidst the turmoil of war, with its universal confusion, 
uncertainties, and imminent dangers. 

1. 7. ^cig — gel^t, * that it glibly slips from your mouth,' 
i.e. the cheering in honour of war. 

The adverb iPol^I may here be rendered by * quite.' 

1. 8. SBic lumpig— iji, * but how wretched it (the war) makes 
us feel.' The term lun^jig is here synonymous with Jdmmerlid^, 
'wretched*; * miserable.* 

1. 9. 2)00 ©etrotttttiel, * the (constant) beating of drums.' 
(Setrommcl is the frequentative form of ttommeln. Frequen- 
tative nouns are formed in German from verbs, by means of 
the prefix Qe, and are always neuter. They generally denote 
the constant occurrence or frequent repetition of an action. 

1. 10. JDa is frequently used in German in the sense of l^ter, 
* here.* 

Jpaufen, here ' troop.' This word is frequently used in the 
singular number without the letter n. 
. ©ejogen fomntt, * approaches.* 

1. 12. The verb BteiBeit, lit. *to remain,* is used as an 
equivalent for *to die,* more particularly with reference to 
persons perishing on the field of battle or in consequence of a 
shipwreck. The expression probably conveys the notion that 
the person dying remains on the spot whilst others return. 
Cp. the French * rester sur le champ de bataille.* 

1. 13. <Bi6) brdngen (from 3)rang, * throng,' * pressure*), *to 
j)ress forward.* 
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1. 14. @ein %Qi^tf say ♦ ever.* Cp. Note to p. 5, 1. 8. 

1. 16. SBie'd ben . . . ctge^t, *how it fares with the.' Olctl^, 

* distress.' 

1. 18. C?« — fo, *it will be our turn next.* 
1. 22. The expression c^ iibt jtd^ (»>«), is here used ironi- 
cally, signifying * much can he practise (who).' The reflec- 
tive form is used in German impersonally, when the activity 
is not conceived as proceeding from a definite subject, or 
when the latter is stated in a general way only, as is the case 
here. 

1. 25. $luf is here used in the sense of gegm, ' against.' 
1. 26. J&otten — %i\)tm, * we breathed freely again.' 
1. 28. The interjection gelt is often used, either ironically 
or in earnest, to express the certainty that the person spoken 
to will grant the truth of an assertion. It admits of various 
renderings, as * I'd bet ' ; * faith' ; * eh, is it not so ? ' &c. (cp. 
the French n*est ce pazT) Here it might be translated by 

* didn't they ? ' to be placed after bic — auf, ' they pressed you 
hardest.' 

1. 29. aSerir et fi(^, * mind your own business.' The proper 
meaning is * don't vex me, but vex your own self.' 

1. 30. 2)te— bir, * they were heavily quartered upon you.' 

1. 31. SWaut: say 'tongue.' The term ^aul, * mouth,' is 
properly used with reference to beasts only. 

P. 18, 1. 4. The word Xropf signifies literally a * drop,' and 
figuratively a * silly person,' * a blockhead,' &c. Some etym- 
ologists trace the figurative meaning to the Low German 
2)rc»c6, * a silly person,' or to the Slavonic * Traup,' * a fool,' 
whilst others explain it by the circumstance that Xro^jf was 
formerly used for * apoplexy,* and a person of weak under- 
standing was called Xro|)f, he being considered as helpless as 
an apoplectic person. In support of this explanation we would 
add that S^ropf was employed for * apoplexy ' because it was 
supposed that that disease was caused by drops of water from 
the brain (cp. the French 'goutte') and an apoplectic person 
was therefore equivalent to one whose brains were affected, 
and ty'ice 'versa, 

1. 12. JDer 5l(te, &c. The old invalid Ruysum now joins his 
compatriots in the * canon,' which was formed by their suc- 
cessive exclamations. 



1. 16. Margaret of Parma was the daughter of Charles V 
and Margaret van der Genst. She was brought up until 
■her eighth year by Margaret of Austria (also called 'of 
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Savoy'), the Emperor's paternal aunt, then Regent of the 
provinces. Upon the death of the latter the young princess 
was entrusted to the care of the Emperor's sister, Mary, 
Queen Dowager of Hungary. Margaret was twice married ; 
first to Alexander of Medici, and a few years after his death 
to Ottavio Farnese. She was about thirty-seven years of age 
when her half-brother Philip II appointed her, * for political 
reasons,* Regent of the Netherlands. Endowed with a power- 
ful mind, possessing a proud and energetic character, and 
well versed in the art of diplomacy, she seemed the most 
suitable person for the difdcult office ; the more so, because 
she would not be considered a stranger by the Netherlanders. 
In her appearance she was rather masculine, majestic, and she 
was famous as a huntress, and outrivalled in this respect her 
instructress, Mary of Austria. It is a fine dramatic touch of 
the author to make her appear on the stage in a hunting-dress. 

1. 18. 3^r ftelU , . ,<ih, SlbileUcit is here used for abbeftcUeii, 
and the indicative is employed for the imperative. 

1. 21. The Regent refers to the dreadful scenes of image- 
breaking which took place in the Netherlands in the latter 
part of August 1566. 

I. 22. B«tjiteuen, here 'to divert.* 

1. 23. The expression S3ilber, Mmages,* is here used figura- 
tively for * scenes.* 

1. 26. 3)a0 dicitf)lx6)^(, *the most advisable,' i.e. *the suitable 
thing.*, 

P. 14, 1. I. The verb anfad^en is now generally used in the 
sense of *to kindle,* but in the present instance it means 

* to fan * (the Latin * afflare *), an interpretation which is also 
confirmed by the authority of Jacob Grimm, 

Uml^crtrciben here *to spread'; umjIeUeu here *to keep in.* 
1. 2. 9Serf(i^iitten here * to stifle'; * to suffocate.* 
1. 4. The verb tjl has in this phrase the signification of * can.' 
1. 5. Scl^rcr designates here the religious teachers and ministers 
who flocked to the Netherlands from the neighbouring coun- 
tries, explaining and preaching the Gospel, &c. 

1. 7, &c. S^rriittet may here be rendered by ' unsettled,' 
<S(^tt)inbelgeifi by 'spirit of infatuation,' and untet fie gebannt by 

* implanted among them.* 

1. 10. (Sinjeln, lit. 'singly,* i.e. 'in full detail'; 'minutely.' 
1. 12. Oluf denotes here 'rumour,' and j;uvor fomme, 'outrun.* 
1. 18. Goethe has selected for Margaret of Parma's secre- 
tary, whom he makes the exponent of liberal views and of a 
conciliatory policy, a courtier whom, as is related by Strada, 
the Regent had employed in 1567 to bear a special letter to 
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the King (* Machiavellum auHcum juum legat adregem^ i. p. 301). 
It has been conjectured by some crit:cs, that in the selection 
of that name a reminiscence of the celebrated Florentine his- 
torian was in Goethe's mind. 

1. 25. The general outlines of the image-breaking riots con- 
tained in the following speech are condensed from the detailed 
account given by Strada (i. p. 316, &c.). 

P. 15, 1. 1. The conjunction nur, when put in connection 
with the relative pronominal adverb ttxi6, strengthens the asser- 
tion. Render therefore 9lUe6 — antrcjfcn by * everything sacred 
and holy which they find on their way.' 

1. 5. The name of the bishop was Martin Rithove. 

1. 8. The tumultuous outbreak of the Iconoclasts is here 
called a conspiracy, in accordance with the original account 
from which the present sketch has been condensed. It has, 
however, been historically proved that the movement was, to 
speak with Motley, *a sudden explosion of popular revenge 
against the symbols of that Church by which the Reformers 
had been enduring such terrible persecution.' 

1. 9. The reflective verb jt^ crfldrcn is here synonymous with 
ftd^ ojfenbaren, * to manifest itself.* 

1. II. 5Biebet]^olun^. Translate 'recital.' 

(SJcfeUt ft(]^ baju. Translate * adds to my grief, that.' 

1, 12. The conjunctive (subjunctive) is used in German in 
clauses containing an apprehension. 

1. 15. ©ritten, here * fancies,' * whims.' 

1. 17. SWogcn, may here be rendered by *felt inclined.' 

I. 19. Riiv'« 9(l4(^(ie forgen, 'provide for the nearest concern.' 

1. 2 3, The pertinent answer of the Regent seems to be 
founded on Strada's remark (i. p. 194) : ' It is easier to foresee 
than to avert the events which are in store for us.' {Quae 
unumquemquf tnanenty praesentircy quam vitare,/aciliuj est.) 

I. 34, &c. (Sin aUort fur taufcnb, lit. * one word for a thousand,' 
i. e. * in one word.' In the clause S^t — nid^t the present tense 
is used for the future. Cp. p. 5, 1. 7. 

1. 35. Safit fie gcUe«, 'recognise them' (i.e. the adherents of 
the new creed). 

I. 26. ^a^t — ein, * admit them within the pale of civic order.' 
The drift of Machiavell's advice is, that the best mode of 
stifling the growing rebellion would be, to take off with one 
stroke the edge of the spreading ferment by declaring the new 
doctrine legal, and by placing its adherents in the eyes of the 
law on an equal footing with the ' true believers.' 

1. 27. $abt S^r . . . gckac^t. The perfect tense is sometimes 
used in German for the future perfect. 
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1. 29. SSetl^ert here 'ruin.' 

1. 31. @elbjl bie Stage: say 'the mere suggestion.' 

P. 16, 1. I. The present speech of the Regent is entirely 
founded on the account which Strada gives (i. p. 141, &c.) 
of the secret correspondence which was carried on between 
herself and Philip 1 1. The letters, one hundred of which were 
in the possession of that remarkable historian, were frequently 
written in cypher and in all of them the King urged the Regent, 
to have constantly in view the safety of the Roman Catholic 
Church before everything else in the world. Strada further 
relates that Philip II was kept so well informed of all the 
doings of the heretics, that he actually sent to the Regent a list 
of their names (which was likewise in the hands of the his- 
torian), stating at the same time their rank, age, hiding-places, 
and even their personal appearance. 

1. 3. Stiffen toin : say * will not hear (of).' 

1. 5. Translate here SKcinung by * doctrine.' 

1. 8. @(!^drfe, here 'severity.' 

1. 9, &c. Render here nad^fel^e by 'be indulgent,' bulbc in 
the next line by * tolerate,' or * be patient ' ; and ©lauBen by 
* credit.' 

1. 13. Semanb ettood toiffen laflfen, *to inform any one of 
anything.' 

1. 15. JDcn Jhieg . . . atiMafen, ' to kindle (the flame of) war.' 

1. 16. Strada states that the Flemish merchants were the 
principal promoters of the ♦ heretical ' movement, they having 
been infected by their intercourse with foreign merchants. The 
German soldiers who had been employed by Charles V and 
Philip 1 1 also contributed to the spread of * heresy,' 

1. 19. Transl. ^cd^te bcd^ . . . eingeben by 'oh that • . . would 
suggest,' and @ei^ by 'genius.' 

1. 20. 5lttfl&ttbiQet \% say 'better becomes.' 

1. 21. Stoeierlei @(auBcn6, 'of two different creeds.' 

1. 23. The clause <So(^— toieber is elliptical. In the English 
rendering the adv. nic should be placed at the beginning, sup- 
plying after it the imperative 'utter' or 'let me hear,' Cp. Note 
to p. 9,1. 23, 

1. 24. Xceu unb ©kuben l^olten is an idiomatic phrase for 'to 
regard truth and good faith.' $oUtif may here be rendered by 
' politics ' or ' diplomacy,' 

1. 28. SSetoil^rte )^«^re: say 'established faith.' 

I. 30. ■^ingcben cm, here ' give up for.' The expression 1^* 
(^claufen is generally used with reference to a vagabond, 
straggler, or adventurer. Here, however, that term will 
perhaps best be rendered by ' random,' 
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1. 32. JDedtDegen, lit. on that account, may here be translated 
by * for what I have said.' 

P. 17, 1. 3. ^t\\, here * salvation.* 

1. 6. The verb begei(!^nen should here be rendered by * to 
allude' or 'refer to.' 

1. 8. flfled^t innerlid^cn, say * heart-felt.' 
I. II. The conversation here alluded to is given by Strada 
(i. p. 210) in full. After having related the outrages of the 
Iconoclasts, the author of the De Bello Belgico proceeds, 
* The news of that fierce slaughter greatly afflicted the Re- 
gent, who, turning in her deep grief to Egmont, who accom- 
panied her to the Palace on her way from the mass and 
sermon, said, "Do you hear. Count, what pleasant news 
they bring from Flanders, this province of yours ? . . . And 
will you, of whose bravery and fidelity the King always ex- 
pected the utmost, allow such great crimes against God to 
pass unpunished ? " ' {Enimvero furiosae cladis nuncius praeter 
modum qfflixit ammum Gubernatricis : quae ingentt moerore ad 
Egmontium eonverja, qui earn a Sacro et condone redeuntem 
comitabatur in conclave: Audij, inquity Comes, quam laeta 
perferuntur e Flandria^ provincia tuaf , , , Tu vero, de cujus 
praecipue virtute ac fide sibi Rex poUicitus semper est omnia, 
patieris in Provincia tibi commissa, tarn immania in Deum 
scelera impune patrarif) To this reproof the Count calmly 
replied, * First we must think of the conservation of the 
State; religious matters will be easily settled afterwards.' 
(Primam conservando imperio cur am intendendam esse, religionem 
facile dein restitutum iri,) 

1. 19. Stcbenfatl^c^'athingof secondary importance'; 'a trifle.' 
1. 20. Translate here uber by *as to,' and bcnil^igt by * satisfied.' 
1. 21. <Sic^ Ictc!^t geben, say *soon be settled.' 
1. 22. According to the usual rules of Grammar the com- 
pound comparatives should be used here, i.e. ntet^r iral^r, but 
the simple comparative sounds in the present instance more 
energetic. The rule alluded to was not always followed by 
Lessing either. 

I. 24. 2)ag e« tttel^r . . . ju t^un ifl, *that we are more 
anxious for.' 
1. 27. gette $fmnbeti gcfci^ntaufl, 'swallowed fat benefices.' 
I. 28. Translate ttmUn befe^t by 'are given to,' and omit the 
preposition mit in the translation. 

I. 29. fiaflen — mcrfeti, * do not the Spaniards give unmis-» 
takeable signs?' 
I. 32. J8on ben ©eintgen, say ' by their own countrymen,* 
P. 18, 1. 4. 2Du ^ntt, * you range yourself with.' 
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1. 5. The pronoun [^ is to be supplied before Irottte. 

1. 7. SBoden is here used in the sense of ber SWeinung fcin, transl. 
therefore 2Bcnn— tt?i({jl by * if this be your opinion.* Cp. the 
corresponding use of * velle ' in Latin, as for instance in quod 
qtium volunty declarant quaedam esse *vera, (Cicero.) 

1. 9. According to Strada (i. p. 114) both Egmont and 
Orange manifested great coldness towards the Government as 
soon as the Regent liad assumed her office, for * having both 
been frustrated in their hopes to bbtain the government of the 
whole of the Netherlands, they felt the recent slight the more 
keenly.* (Nempe cum dejectus uterque spe adminstrandl universi 
Beigii, recentem repulsam acrius sent'tebant,) 

1. 10. The league between Egmont and Orange was, accord- 
ing to Strada (i. pp. 11 5-1 20) rather cemented by their 
common hatred against Cardinal Granvelle, than by their 
opposition to the Regent, 

1, 14. The delineation of the characters of Orange and 
Egmont is almost entirely based on the sketch drawn of them 
by Strada, who says (i. p. 120): Egmont was of a cheerful 
temper, frank and self-confiding; Orange, however, was of a 
melancholy disposition, reserved (^eimU(^) and distrustful. Full 
of forethought, the latter was constantly restless, and directed 
his thoughts towards the future; the former busied himself 
only with the actual present. One would have hoped more of 
the one; feared more from the other.* (Erat Egmontius 
ingenio hi I arty explicatOy sibiqtte praefidente ; tristi OrangiuSy in- 
observabiliy vitabundo, . . . Prcvisor alter anxius, inque futura 
semper animo praecurrens ; — alter plerumque curis vacuus nisi 
instantibus — Plus ab altera sperares : ab altera, plus timeres,) 

1. 18. ®ii)t—^6)ntt, * steps forth freely.* 

1. 20. @o i)odi: say *as proudly.' 

1. 21. SRic^t — fd^webte, *were not suspended over him.* 

h 22. Cp. Note p. 7, 1. 32. 

1. 23. ^dngcn an xi)m, *are attached to him.' 

1. 24. (Sinen <Sd^ein: say * appearances.' 

1. 25. SBott Semanb (Re^cnfi^aft forbem, *to call any one to 
account.* 

1. 26, &c. This passage contains an allusion to the family 
dispute which was attached to the principality of Guelderland. 
It had been sold, in 147 1, by the family of Egmont to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and in spite of a litigation which broke 
out subsequently about its possession, it remained in the hands 
of the Habsburg dynasty. The words used here by Goethe 
are based on a remark which Strada adds (i. p. 329) to his 
account of the House of Egmont, viz. * It — viz, the House x>f 
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EgTOont— derived its name from the town of Egmonjt, situated 
on the extreme border of Holland, on the coast of the North 
Sea, and from which Lamoralius assumed the title of Count, 
although he was Prince of Gaure [Gawr], which lay on the 
Scheldt, not far from Ghent.' (Genti cognomentum ah Eg" 
montio oppido in extrema Batavia ad litus occidentaU, ex quo 
comith appellationem semper usurpa*vit Lamoraliusy qvamvis 
Gaverae ad Scald'u ripam sitae, non proctd Ganda*vo princeps 
eJJet.) 

Cp. also Schiller's Histor, SAizzen, p. 3, 1. i &c., and Notes. 

1. 30. SBieber (jcltenb inac^cn, here 'revive again.* 

P. 19, 1. 3. 8i(i^ urn Semonb »erbicnt ma^^tn, ' to deserve well 
of any one*; *to render great service to.* 

1. 5. ©td& nu^en, * to benefit oneself.' 

1. 6. ©cfellfd^aftcii — ©ctage, * social gatherings, feasts and ban- 
quets.* 

1. 9. (SxntM — @dfett)inbct, * a never-ceasing frenzy.* 

1. 10. ®cfd^cvft: say 'imbibed.* 

1.12. 5lbjici(^en, here * devices.* See for the incidents alluded 
to by the Regent the Azotes to Egmont*s speech, p. 44, &c., 
and the Historical Introduction. 

1. 15. The phrase @(i^linim genuQ denotes, with idiomatic 
brevity, that * it is bad enough as it is' ; viz. Egmont's doings 
are bad enough in their consequences, although they are not 
the result of any evil intention. 

1.18. <Bo — Slnfcerc^ * thus one drives on the other* ; i. e. the reck- 
less doings of the one produce the harsh doings of the other. 

1. 19. ^ai ma^t [tdj er(l xtd^t, Ms the more sure to be 
brought about* ; namely, the very endeavour to avert a certain 
occurrence produces the contrary result. 

I. 22. It is an historical fact that Egmont*s doings were, one 
and all, duly chronicled at the Spanish Court, and that, * all 
his actions were recorded to his detriment.' 

II. 23, 24. JI)aS may here be rendered by * in which,* and 
ini(^— nta(^t by * does not annoy me, annoy me very much.* 

1. 27. The term flefdlligcn is here used in the sense of * ac- 
commodating,* * convenient.* 

1. 29. aBenn*— Icbe, Mf he were perfectly convinced.' Mark 
the use of the conjunctive, here and in the following clauses. 

1. 30. Stur au^ ©efdlUgfcit, *from mere courtesy.' 

1. 31. (S« — geben: say *that will come all in good time'; 
viz. the departure of the Spaniards from the country is sure 
to follow of itself. 

P. 20, 11. 1-3. IBecjt . . . avii, * do (not) consider as.* The verb 
flu^legen signifies literally to * interpret*; 'to construe.' 
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1. 2. SBliit, lit. 'blood,' may here be rendered by 'temper.' 

1. 4. In this line the verb au^tegen should be rendered by its 
literal equivalent. 

1. 6. The preposition »or is here to be rendered by 'on/ and 
in the next line by * against.* 

1. 8. The privileges connected with Flemish nobility were 
considered as a special safeguard against any hasty arbitrary 
act of royal displeasure, and the Knights of the Golden Fleece 
could, besides, only be judged by the Grand Master (i. e. the 
King) with the assembled Chapter of the Knights. Gp. p. 49, 

1. 17; P* 63, 11. 13-16. 

1. II. The charge here mentioned forms one of the articles 
of the accusations brought forward against Egmont. 

1. 12. JDafi — ^^atten, * that we had something on our hand.* 

1. 13. fiaf mid^ nut, Met me alone*; i.e. let me speak on. 
S93a3 — bavon, 'what weighs upon my heart shall find its 
vent on this occasion.* 

1. 15. (Sm^finbUd^ ifl may in this line be rendered by 'can 
be wounded,' and in the next line by 'susceptible* or 'vulner- 
able.' 

1. 17. This seems to be an allusion to a meeting of the 
Council which took place on Dec. 15, 1566, and at which the 
Regent delivered an energetic address (communicated in full 
by Strada, i. p. 241), with a view of obtaining the sanction 
of the nobles to strict measures and ' of throwing upon their 
shoulders the burden of the responsibility' concerning the 
outrages of the image-breakers. 

1. 24. The name of the * trusty ' messenger is fictitious. 

1. 26. Cp. p. 14, 1. 12. 

1. 27, The concluding remark seems to be an allusion to 
the secret messages which the Regent used to send to the 
King of Spain. 

P. 21, 1. 7. SieBe^bicnjl may here be rendered by 'favour.' 
1. 8. 3l^r — l^in, * you hold me (as with a spell) so fast before 
you with the yarn.* 

I. II. din^ may here be rendered by 'something.* The 
neuter form is frequently used in German, as in the present 
instance, to denote a thing which is self-understood in an in- 
definite manner. 
1. 12. Jbubfc^ fccunbiren, 'to sing a good second.' 
1. 17. When the adverb l^ubfc!^ is used to strengthen the 
meaning of another adverb, it assumes the signification of re<^t; 
[e^ir, ' right, very,' &c. grif^ n>eg : say^ ' briskly,' 
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I. 18. Scibflurf, * favourite song/ or *tune.* 

I. 20. The past participles ^ttfUfttt in this, and gefptelt in the 
next line, are used with the force of an imperativCr 

1. 2a. The form getoaffnet instead of be»afnet occurs fre- 
quently in poetry, when the past participle has a passive 
meaning. The former is, besides, far more melodious in this 
place than the latter would be. 

1. 23. ^aufen, here * troop.' 

1. 24. gii^ret may here be rendered by ' carries.* This and 
the following line refer to SWein ^iebfler. 

1. 26. The form ^erge instead of $ec| was formerly also 
used. 

1. 28. SBfimm^tein is a diminutive of SBammd, 'jacket.* ^cfcn, 
' hose.* 

P. 22, 1. I. Sotftt' is here the present conditional of folgen, 
and gtng*, in 11. 3 and 4, that of gei)en. 

'9lau^ is abbreviated from l^inau^. 

1. 3. The expression ^rottinj^eii is here appropriately used 
on account of the division of the Netherlands into profvinces, 

1. 6. @c!^ief en barcin, * fire among them.* 

1. 7. @out)et ®lei(i^en, * without comparison.' 

1. 8. On account of the double meaning of which the word 
'man' admits, the term SWann^bilb, lit. *male being,* may here 
be rendered by * soldier.* 

1. 9. Unter bem ©ingen, * during the song.' 

1. 10. SSlcibt . . . jiocfnt, 'falters.' 3^m tie is to be translated 
by * his.* 

1. II, &c. Strang, here 'skein.' @ingt . . . au«: say 'finishes.' 

1. 1 6. The verb niarfc^itcn is a military expression, and signi- 
fies the ' marching of soldiers.* 

L 20, &c. gaft — ^aufen, * nearly all the soldiers are out.* 

1. 27. The adverb au(^ may here be rendered by * besides.' 
* 1. 28. %^yxi ntir Xot% here ' pains me.* 3mmcr nid^t, ' never.' 

1. 29, &c. 3c^— i{)n, ' I have done him wrong.' SKic^ nagt'g am 
J&erjen, ' it wrings my heart.' Scbenbig, here * keenly*; 'aeutely.' 

1. 31. The adverb bod^ has in such exclamations the 
meaning of 'surely.' 

1. 32. Xxtmx ©urfc^e: say 'true-hearted fellow.' 

P. 23, 1. 1. 3cft— (affen, ' I cannot help it.' 

1. 5. UcM baran fein, ' to be ill,' or * badly off.' 

I. 7. 2)o(^ is here to be rendered by ' yet,* to be placed 
before i^. 

L 8. ®ut is here used in the sense of tc^t, ' right.' 

1. 9, &c. Semaub gem l^abcn, * to like any one.' 3emanb(em) 
toc^l ttJolUtt; * to wish any one well.' 

L 
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1. 10. Cp. for the form fonnen the Note to p. 15, 1. 17. 

1. 12. The adverb immcfis here used in the sense of immer? 
})\n, * at any rate * ; * at all events.' 

1. 13. The pronoun id^ is frequently omitted in German 
colloquial speech, and in poetry. 

1. 17. (So is here a mere expletive, ©egangcn i% * has come 
to pass.* 

1. 18. The verb burfen is here used in the sense of * to need.* 

1. 19. Translate here to&rc mix by * would become ... to me,' 
placing this clause after mel^r. 

1. 20. The omission of ffir before ein in this phrase is per- 
mitted in familiar speech only. 

1. 27. 5lu%]^en, here *end.* 

1. 30.' ©claffcn, 'quietly'; * calmly.' !&ieflet, here * allowed.' 

P. 24, 1. 1. SSorBeireiten, *to ride by.' 

1. 4. 3utt)iber, here 'displeasing.' 

1. 6. The clause nta(!^e mir nod^ SSortoiirfe signifies here approxi- 
mately 'after all, you are going to reproach me'; or *go on 
with your reproaches.' 

I. 8, &c. 2)en 3Bcg tnad^te : say ' came this way.' 

1. 12. T>a6)U id), say 'did I know,* or 'could I imagine.' 
The verb fommen may here be rendered by ' to go.* 

1. 13. Buriicfgcl^altenen, here ' suppressed,' or ' repressed.' 

1. 19. J&ttim^en, 'to carry away.' 

1. 21. ^it au^brcd^enbcn X^rdnen, 'bursting into tears.' S^r 
tooKt'^ nun : say ' this is what you want,' viz. exciting her grief. 

1, 23. It is exceedingly difficult to give an adequate expres- 
sion for the adverbs nod^ gat in the sense in which they occur 
here. The translation 'now torment me yet with your crying ' 
for SGBeine tioc^ gar, will convey the meaning approximately. 
Cp. above, Note to line 6. 

l. 25. @in »ertt)otfcne« ®t\d)6pf, 'a castaway.' 

P. 25, 1. I. fKurmetn, here 'to whisper.' Clarchen wishes to 
imply by this unfinished sentence, that she does not care for 
the opinions of other people and for the idle gossip of her 
neighbours. 

1. 2. §immet may here be freely rendered by ' Paradise.' 

1. 3. ^on— ^feiti, 'one cannot help loving him.' Cp. Note to 
p. 9, 1. 15. 

1. 5. The idiomatic phrase @« ijl feine falfd^e 5lber an il^nt cor- 
responds to the English 'there is not a drop of bad (or 
♦ false *) blood in him.* 

1. 6. The adverb \>od} may here be rendered by 'you know/ 
fo be placed either before er, or after @gmont. 

1. 7. Sieb : say ' tender.' 
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1. 9. ®o nur, * nothing but.' 

1. 10. The adverb n)ot>t, in phrases expressing a doubt or un- 
certainty, is an expletive, which in many cases may be rendered 
by the familiar express. *I wonder whether,' or by Ms . . . likely.' 

1. 12. SGBenn'0 — ^raiifci^t/ when there is any sound at the door.' 

I. 13. The compound adverbs obfc^on, ch^lti^, &c., may be 
separated, as is done in the present instance. 

1. 14. SBermut^en may here be rendered by *to expect.' 

1, 18. (Springindfelb is a very characteristic expression for 
* giddy-pate.' It is formed from the imperative @^)ring ini 
gelb, * spring into the field.' 

1. 19. The adverb balb, when repeated before other parts of 
speech, as is the case here, is to be rendered by * now.' 

1. 21. SBenn idj Sattgenjeite ^aU, Mf I don't know what to do 
with myself.' Cp. the French * si je m'ennuie.' 

1. 22. Supply the word einige, * some,' before gingen. 

1. 23. I&obttebd^en auf ii>n, * songs in his praise.' 

1. 24, &c. S5a6 — .§at6, * my heart leaped up into my throat.' 

P. 26, 1. 2. @tcl^t \>a, * there it stood.' The construction 
used in this clause is permissible in familiar speech only. 

I. 3. On this incident compare p. 8, 1. 23, and Note, 

SWicfi flberlicfg is the imperfect of the impersonal phrase e« 
ubertauft mid), * I shudder.' 

1. 5. The expression f)oIggcfd^nitten must be paraphrased in 
English by translating uber — (Sgmont by * at the wood-cut figure 
of Egmont,' or by * at the figure of Egmont cut in wood.' 

1. 6. ®Ux(if babci, * close to it,' viz. close to Egmont's figure. 
Goethe characterizes by the description of the woodcut the 
style which was peculiar to the artistic productions of those 
times. Many similar woodcuts are found in the historical 
works relating to the revolt of the Netherlands, as in those 
of Strada, Meteren, &c. DUntzer supposes that Goethe has 
actually seen the woodcut he describes. There is nothing 
improbable in this supposition ; but it is not impossible that 
the poet has invented the existence of the woodcut, as he did 
the incident of Clarchen's seeing it. 
1. II. Unb — i% * and what I feel now.' 
1. 13. fBit \ttift^9 is an idiomatic phrase for 'how do matters 
stand' ; * what news,' &c. 

1. 15. @of( is here, and in the next line, used in the sense of 

* they say '; * it is rumoured,' &c. 

1. 17. SSefe^t, here 'garrisoned.' @inb gal^trcici^, ' are assem- 
bled in large numbers.' Cp. p. 32, 11, 10-12, and Notes, 
1. 1 8. The expression futnmcn. signifies not only *to buzz,' 

* to hum ' (of bees), but also * to move in a restless manner,' 

L 2 
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in speaking of a crowd, and may here be rendered by ' sway 
to and fro.' 

1. 19. Supply the verb gcl^ett after SSatcr, the verb tooKen being 
here used elliptically. 

1. a I. Use in the English version the verb *to see/ in the 
first person plural of the future tense. In German the futurity 
is sufficiently pointed out by the adverb morgen. 

1.23. Sieberlid^: say 'untidy.' 

1. 25. The expression ^iflorte, in which the final e is also 
heard, was formerly used for * story'; * novel.' The obsolete 
term is quite appropriate to the tenor of the quaint and 
familiar mode of speech in the present scene. 

1. 31. @rabc: say 'directly.' Some editions have the form 
getabe. ^a fie e6 bafur aufnimmt, ' now as she takes me at my 
word.* 

P. 27, 1. 3, &c. Unb gteid^ ift &c., i. e. both his countrymen and 
the Spaniards are indifferent to him, and it is all the same to 
him, who rules and who is in the right. 

1. 6. ©rercitium isaschool term for ^ufflaBe/ exercise' ;* theme.* 

S5nitu5 stands here in the genitive case. The expedient to 
point out the genitive of foreign proper names by means 
of the definite article, is not invariably resorted to. Goethe 
does not employ it here, and Schiller also uses 9lercu« Xcc^tcr ; 
SBenud ^^eitercr S^empel. 

1. 7. 3Bar bo(!^ immet has here the force of *was sure to 
be.' 

1. 8. The title (Rector is in German given only to the *,head 
master ' or * principal ' of a public school. 

The expression orbentlid^ is here used in the sense of fi^fte^ 
ntatifd^, * systematical,' and refers to the composition, and not, 
as some translators suppose, to the manner in which the speech 
was delivered. 

1. 9. 9iur — geflolpett, ' and all was not so jumbled together.' 
The conditional tt>Are, in the preceding line, refers also to the 
present clause. * 

!Dama(^— triefc, 'then my blood boiled and fermented.' In 
his early youth, Brackenburg was enthusiastic and impulsive ; 
so much so that he did not expound his ideas systematically, 
but stated them in a confused, precipitate manner. 

1. 10. 3e|t f^Iep^) id), &c., namely, now he languidly drags 
on his existence in the -presence of the maiden. 

1. 15. (Sagte: translate * whispered.' 

1. 21. @o fort leBen, Mive on thus.' 

1. 22, &c. The speaker alludes by the 'inner strife' to the 
iconoclastic riots. 
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1. 23, &c. ^«ftiger INtoegt: say 'convulsed.' ^tetBe • . . ab, 
' pine away.' 

1. 34. The clause 3(3^ talb' e6 nic^t, does not refer to the 
preceding sentence, but is a repetition of the former statement 
that * he will bear it (viz. this mode of life) no longe;*.* 

1. 25. 9»ir fal)tt*« burdft, ' it thrills through my—' 

L 26, 92eijen is here to be rendered by ' to stimulate/ and 
fcrbem by * to sununon.' 

$lud^ mit eingugccifen, * to join in the common cause.' 

1. 37. The meaning of wit will here, in some degree, be con- 
veyed by adding the words * with others ' to retten. 

1. 39. ©eangftftf, 'agonized.* 

1. 31. The verb tjcrgeffen, belongs to that class of verbs which 
are now commonly used with the accusative case, except in 
higher diction, where they frequently occur with the genitive. 

P. 28, 1. II. JDoctorfdjld^cn, signifies literally * a doctor's chest 
or medicines ' : say here * medicine-chest.' 

1. 13. Xobe^fc^toeife, 'sweat of death'; ' agony of death,' 

1. 14. fQzx\6)lin^'m unb Icfen, * engulph and quell.' 
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p. 81, 1. 5. 3uttft, is here used for SmftloM, 'guild-hall.' 

(jg — geben, * there would be serious disturbances.' 

1. 8. First the notion was commonly current, that the 
image-breakers were chiefly bent upon pillage. It has been 
proved, however, that such was not the case. * It would be 
very easy,' says Motley, 'to accumulate a vast weight of 
testimony as to their forbearance from robbery. They 
destroyed for destruction's sake, not for purposes of plunder.' 
(Rise of the Dutch Republic, i. 571.) 

1. II. gauter fiunnjengeflubcl, * nothing but rabble.' 

1. 13, &c, SWac^t . . . fdfttimm, * damages.' The speaker is of 
opinion * that they ought to have before this submitted in due 
form, and resolutely, their privileges to the Regent, and that 
they ought to have stood by them.* 

1. 15. @o l^cift c0; ' it will be said.* 

1. 16. 5luftt)ie^tcr means literally, 'an instigator to rebellion ' ; 
say here * rioters.' 

1. 17, &c. fQca — ttoran, 'why shouldst thou poke thy nose 
first into it.' ^dngt . . . gufammcn, * is connected.' 

1. 3o. 2Benn'0 — anfdngt, ' tumults arise among the rabble.' 

1. 33. Itnd . . . BerufW; here * appeal.' 

P. 32, 1. 3, &c. In the latter end of August 1566 the rumour 
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had spread, that the rebels intended to set the churches at 
Brussels on fire, and to massacre all the priests. 

1. 6. 3!oba(f is the older form for %ahad. It is still fre- 
quently used by common people and in students' cant. Some 
of the recent German editions have the modem word, but the 
old form, which occurs also in the first edition of the present 
drama, seems far more appropriate to the present speaker. 

1. 7. 3Dacfrc is here synonymous with mutl^ig, * brave.' 

1. 8. The verb MeiBen is in similar phrases used emphatically 
for fein. ^af er Saffung fein, * to lose all self-control,' or * self- 
possession.' 

1. II. The incident alluded to by Soest occurred in 1566, 
when the rumour had spread that the Iconoclasts meditated a 
raid on Brussels. The Regent intended to escape, and it was 
only owing to the remonstrances and assurances of her council 
that she was prevailed upon to remain. Her distress of body 
and anguish of spirit was however so great that she confesses 
herself * que par aulcuns jours, la fiebvre m'a detenue et ay 
pass6 plusiers nuicts sans repos.' (Gorrespondance de Mar- 
guerite d'Autriche, p. 194.) Subsequently she tried again to 
leave Brussels, but having been frustrated in her design she 
* ordered a new reinforcement of cavalry and infantry to the 
town, fortified her palace (2)ie S3urg ijl fd^arf Befe^t), and 
omitted nothing to insure her own safety and that of the 
town.' {Atque advocato in urbem novo equitum ac peditum 
praesidioy armataque aula ; nihil omisit ad sui urbisque custodiam, 
Strada, i. p. 223.) 

I. 12. Some citizens, says Strada (i. p. 221), actually shut 
the gates of the city, whilst others implored her * not to in- 
crease by her flight the audacity of the miscreants {Ne per 
earn fugam sceleratis bominibus augeret audaciam) and not to 
shake the confidence of the King in the citizens by making 
him suppose, that they were accomplices in the conspiracy.' 

1. 14. The expression ©tu^dvtc, lit. 'clipped mustachioes,' 
is here used as a nickname for ^ Spanish soldiers.' 

1. 16. Gp. Note to p. 8, 1. 1. 

1. 18, &c. ©atjlige ^dnbel: say 'an ugly business this.' By 
the general statement @« toirb, &c., the speaker wishes to 
express that ' troubles are beginning, and that things will take 
a bad turn.' 

1. 26. The form ,Rat:^oti!e for Jlatl^olif, is used in popular 
language only. 

1. 29. Oott atuf cud^, (bid^, &c.) is an old familiar form of 
salutation^ still frequently heard^ especially in Southern Ger- 
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many. The verb gtflfien may in this phrase be rendered by 

* to bless,' or *to save.' 

1. 30. ^\6) mit Semanb ni(!^t abgeben, * to have nothing to do 
with any one.* 

P. 83, I. I. The expression ©d^tciBcr, seems to correspond 
here more to the English * clerk,' than to * secretary.* 

1. 3. fatten, may here be rendered by * employer.' 

1. 4. Semanb ins J&anbtoerf Vfuf(!^en, 'to dabble in any one's 
business, profession,* &c. 

1. 5. The abbreviated form 3ftVf for 3cH>fcn, is used figuratively 
for a drunkard; 99rannttt>einja^f signifies therefore *a dram- 
drinker,' and should be translated here by *a regular drunkard,' 
or simply by *a drunkard.' Grimm, Sanders, and others, inter- 
pret the word in this sense, and we cannot agree with those 
who understand by SStaitnttoeingapf * a publican.' 

1. 8. ©tcdfen, here 'to put.* 

1. 9. Smtnct is, in this clause, used in the sense of * certainly' ; 
rcbfti^toertlfe, * worth speaking about.' 

1. ID.- 3(^ benf aud^, * I should think so.' 

1. II, &c. Vansen intimates that if any one now had heart 
or courage enough to act, and if there were some one to 
assist him (bagu) with his brains, they could recover their 
freedom. 

1. 14. The ancient form ^erre for $err is sometimes used in 
addressing people. 

1. 17. 2)a« tdgt fid^ "^oren is an idiomatic phrase for 'that is 
plausible enough'; 'there is some sense in that.* 

1. 18. JDerl^t^fiffc signifies idiomatically 'that is a sharp one.' 

1. 19. The expression ^etgametitc, lit. 'parchments,' is also 
used metonymically for ' document.* ©ricfe, here ' charters.' 

1. 21. ©ered^tigfciten is here synonymous with ^^ritjticgien^ 

* privileges.' 

9luf tiXoa& Ifiiittif ' to set great value on anything.' 

1. 23. @inje(ne, 'individual.* The Netherlands consisted 
until the fourteenth century of several sovereign states or 
provinces, each of which was governed by its own prince, 
in accordance with its 'customary laws.' 

1. 25. {ReQtert must here be rendered by the imperfect of 
*to govern.' 

1.27. Ucbcr bie ©d^nur l^auen, 'to go beyond the mark'; 
*to overstep one's bounds,' is an idiomatic phrase, derived 
from mensuration ; the term @c^nur being used in this phrase 
for SWegf^ttur, * measuring-line.' 

The expression (Staatcn is here synonymous with Stdnbe^ 
'states,' in the sense of 'legislative bodies'; l^interbrein, 'after it,' 
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1. 29. Sanbpdnbe/Iegislative bodies'; 'assemblies/ The con- 
stitutional principle was fought for and recognized in the 
Netherlands at an early period. In describing the advent of 
Philip, surnamed * the Good,' in the eariy part of the fifteenth 
century, Motley says: *The burgher class controlled the 
government, not only of the cities, but often of the provinces, 
through its influence in the estates.' (Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, i. 42.) 

1. 30, Cp. Note to p. 13, 1. 31. 

P. 34, 1. 1, &c. flfteci^tfd^affnc is here used in the sense of 
'respectable.' 3fl - . • untetrid^tct : say 'knows.' 

1. 6. @o »a0, translate * these things,' or simply * this.' 

1. 8. @o— S5ftrQer«leute, ' this is your usual way, citizens.' 
3n ben Xag l^inlebm is an idiomatic phrase for *to live on 
without thinking ' ; * to live in the present only.' 

.1. 10, &c. Uebcrfontmen is here used in the sense of cnqjfangen, 
* to receive.' The trade of the parents used, as a matter of 
course, also to be carried on by their children. 

The expression Oicgimcnt was formerly also used in a general 
sense for O^egietun^, 'government.' Cp. Note to p. 7, 1. 25. 

1. II. ©c^olten unb toaltcn, lit. 'to rule and govern,' is an 
alliterative expression. Cp. Note to p. 10, 1. i. 

1. 12. The terms Jgicrfotnmen and ^ijioric do not refer in 
this sentence to the possessive einc3 Siegenten, but are used to 
express separate notions ; the political ' fire-brand ' reproach- 
'ing the citizens for not inquiring after the * common law,* or 
'old custom' (Jpctfomnten), or into the 'history of the country' 
(Jpifiorie), or into the ' rights, or claims, of a Sovereign ' (bem 
{Rfd^t einc« Oiegenten). Cp. Note to p. 26, 1. 25, where the term 
^ijloric has been used in a different sense. 
. 1. 13. UeBcr has here the force of 'in consequence.' SScts 
fdumnij is used both as a masculine and neuter noun. 

1. 17. SScrjIud^t may here be rendered by the exclamation, 
'The deuce !' or by the more harmless * Bless me I' 

1. 19, The speaker uses here the expression Monio^ in, and 
not \3ott ©^janicn, because Philip II was not exclusively *King 
<^ Spain.' 

1. 20. The largest portion of the Netherlands fell into the 
hands of the House of Habsburg, in consequence of the 
marriage between the Archduke Maxinxilian of Austria and 
the Lady Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold. This was cme 
of the 'prudent marriages,' which gave rise to the well-known 
saying, ' Bella gerant alii^ tufelix Austria nube^ &c, 

1. 21. See above, the Note to 1. 11. 
. 1, 26, Every Flemish province had its own constitution, antj* 
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it was one of the privileges of the various provinces that their 
inhabitants were to be judged according to their respective 
provincial statutes. 

1. 39. Translate SBruffetcr by 'citizen of Brussels/ and the 
proper names Slnttoctper and ©enter in analogy with this 
rendering. 

P. 86, 1. 1. The neuter pronoun t8 (by elision *4) is fre- 
quently employed in German to denote in a general indefinite 
manner * things,* 'matters,' &c. Cp. p. 3 a, 1. 18 and Note, 

Sottlaufen, here * to run on.* 

1. 2. The verb njeifen, lit. * to show,* is in this phrase used 
idiomatically for ' to treat.' 

Charles the Bold (1435 — 1477) inherited from his father, 
Philip the Good, the then united portions of the Netherlands. 
He was in constant collision with the Netherlanders, whose 
political rights he relentlessly endeavoured to suppress. The 
citizens defended their institutions bravely, but the entire 
suppression of the latter was probably only prevented by the 
sudden death of that reckless warrior. 

1. 3. The mention of Frederick the Warrior in this place, 
IS generally considered very puzzling, there having existed no 
sovereign of the name of Frederick, surnamed the ' Warrior.' 
And on account of this circumstance, Schiller went even so far 
as to omit that unhistorical name in his stage edition of Eg- 
mont. We think, however, that Goethe must have meant here 
Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, who, in 1488, raised with 
great alacrity an army for the rescue of his son Maximilian, 
then a prisoner of the burghers of Bruges. The royal captive 
had, in the meantime, been set at liberty on promising various 
concessions to the Flemings. These concessions were after- 
wards declared null and void, and the Emperor besieged in 
person, but without success, the city of Ghent. The mention of 
Frederick seems, therefore, more appropriate here than that 
of Maximilian would be, who finally succeeded in tranquil- 
lizing the Netherlands; and the unhistorical designation of the 
monarch, who was anything but warlike, may be explained by 
the circumstance that Goethe made the incendiary clerk pur- 
posely use the martial surname, in order to make the contrast 
between the Emperor and the female Regent more striking. 
By omitting the words Friedricb der Kriegery the speech loses in 
rhythm as well as in force. 

1. 4. The taunt which Goethe puts in the mouth of the 
lawyer's clerk, is partially based on the question which some 
of the nobles addressed to the Regent, when she intended to 
enforce the introduction of the Inquisition into Flanders. 'Will 
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the people of Brabant,' they asked, 'who shook off the yoke 
of Charles V, and who did not submit to it during the presence 
of Philip, now stoop under it at the command of a Regent 
who is a woman ? ' (Brabantim^ qui sub Carolo Caesare fre- 
num excusserantj et presente Phil'tppo Rfge non receperant, nunc 
ad Gubematricis feminae 'vocem^ in illud sese induerent f Strada^ 
i. p. 60.) 

I. 5. Sltt is here used in the sense of 'former.' 

II. 8-10. The incident here alluded to does by no means 
refer, as has rather oddly been interpreted, to the above- 
related capture of Maximilian, but to that of his son Philip, of 
whom the burghers took possession when he was only four 
years of age. After the death of the Lady Mary in 1482, her 
husband Maximilian was to be governor and guardian during 
the minority of his children; but the Flemish demurred, and 
after they had captured the heir apparent, the government 
was carried on in the name of the minor by a commission 
of burghers. 

1. 12. Olec^tf SWdnner, 'men of the right sort.' 

1. 13. 3)afiir . . . ober an^ may here be rendered by 'and 
hence it is that.' 

1. 18. SB it SStoBantcr, 'we people of Brabant.' It is a well- 
known fact in the history of the Netherlands, that the province 
of Brabant enjoyed, together with that of Limburg, special 
political privileges, in consequence of the very liberal Charter 
which it received in the fourteenth century, and which is 
known in history by the name of the'Joyeuse Entree * (*blyde 
inkomst,* i.e. 'blithe entrance*). It is worthy of remark that 
the leading features of the Brabant constitution which are 
so skilfully interwoven in the dramatic dialogue, do not only 
actually occur in the ' Joyeuse Entree,' but have been taken 
by the poet, with some slight verbal alterations, from the 
German translation of Meteren's History of the Netherlands, 
viz. the Articles contained in 11. 24, 25, and in 11. 29-31, and 
in p. 36, 11. 21-23. The statement about the excellence of the 
Brabant Charter over that of all other provinces, is given by 
Meteren in the introductory remarks to the famous Constitu- 
tion. See Meteren, Gescbichte der Niederlande^ p. 47, and the 
original Dutch edition, fol. 30. 

1. 24. Goethe uses here, as in other instances, the older 
form erfKid^; for the more modern crfien^. 

1. 28. @r ijl un^ t)erpfli(j^tet, 'he is bound to us.* 

1. 29. (Sr—taffcn, ' he is not to exercise in respect of us 
any force or arbitrary will, or give any sign of it.' 

P. 36, 1. II. JDog SQJort fii^ren; * to be spokesman.' 
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1. 1 3. See Note to p. 1 3, 1. 4. 

1. 15. 3n ben ^oXi, *down his throat.' 

I. 17. aBet i^m ettt>a^ tl^ut, *who dares touch him.' 

II. 21-23. The Article contained in these lines is given by 
Motley in the following words, * that the prince of the land 
should not elevate the clerical state higher than of old has 
been customary and by former princes settled ; unless by the 
other two estates, the nobility and the cities.' (Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 270.) Cp. also Schiller's Historijcbe 
SJkizzen, p. 9, I. 29, &c. 

1. 29. J&anbel anfanocn, *to cause' or 'make a row.' 

1. 31. Sentanb in^ ^ode^om jagcn is an idiomatic phrase^ for 
' to intimidate,' or * to overawe, any one.' 

P. 87, 1. 3. The political instigator who wishes to induce 
the people to commit excesses, alludes here to the iconoclastic 
outrages which originated in Flanders. 

1. 10. The term ©elal^rte is the obsolete form for ©elel^rte, 

1. 13. 3Ba^ foil hai, * what do you mean by that? ' 

1. 15. Sduft ju, 'come running up.' 

1. 16. Xreibcn aHerlei ^d^iUpo^tn, 'play all sorts of pranks.' 
SuBilitcn, *to hurrah.' We cannot help calling the attention 
of the reader to the exquisite, though concise, description of 
the tumult, which the poet characterizes with a few masterly 
touches. 

1. 21. 58ttnat — au^cinanbcr, 'part them.' 

1. 24. See for Olcttcrenj, Note to p. 5, 1. 20. 

1. 25. 3Baa fangt 3^r an, * what are you about ? ' 

1. 28. 9ln may here be rendered by 'about,* and ®ctt)etbe by 
' business.' 

1. 29. geiern, here 'to be idle.' Egmont's saying bears 
a slight resemblance to the speech which Shakespeare puts 
in the mouth of Flavins in the opening scene of his Julius 
Caesar — 

' Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 
Is this a holiday ? ' 
Egmont's conversation with the citizens about their trade 
seems likewise to be, in its general outlines, a poetical remini- 
scence of the parley between the tribunes Flavins and MaruUus 
and the ' rabble of citizens.' 

P. 88, 1. 3. Bettriimmetn, *to destroy.* 

1. 6. (Sure0 Seid^cn^; ' your calling.' The genitive of Seid^cn 
in connection with the name of a trade (or profession) is used 
to denote the nature of the employment of a person, e.g. dr 
ifk fcine« 3ci^en« ein Simmcrmcijler, * he is a carpenter by trade.' 
The origin of this idiomatic phrase is to be found in the 
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custom of mechanics, ' shopkeepers,' &c. to hang up a sign 

(3«^«i) in front of their place of business, indicating tie 

nature of their trade or employment. 
1. I a, &c. The preposition mit expresses here 'co-operation,' 

viz. ifjft ijobi wit . . • gcarbeitet, * you assisted in making.* 

1. 14. The expression @nabc is here used ellipticaliy for Mt 

is (or, * I consider it *) a high favour.* 
1. 16. 2Bad an (Sud^ \% *all that is in your power.' 
1. 17. Uebel angef(!^rtcfcen fcin is an idiomatic expression for 

* to be in bad odour ' ; * to stand in bad repute.' 
1. 19. DrbentUd^, here * respectable.' 
1. 31. 5l(S& )^c^, may be rendered here by 'oh yes.' 
1. 32. Xagbieb or 5!aget)ieb is a characteristic expression for 

'idler*; it denotes literally 'one who robs the very day,' 

i.e. one who makes a wrong use of his time. @6ffer is the 

vulgar form for ^dufer. 
^it euer ®naben SScrlauB : say 'by your gracious leave.' 
1. 23. 25ie — fiangetttjcile, 'they spread riots for want of 

something to do.' The noun Sangcttjeile (cp. the French 

'ennuie') is often declined as if it were written in two 

separate^ words, e,g, au« langer SBeile. 

©d^atrcn . . . nac^, ' scrape for ; ' ' rake up.' 

1. 24. Sentanb ehtta« (tt>o«) wotliigcn, ' to tell lies to some one.' 

1. 55. 33cgal^lt ju friegen, here 'to be treated to.' 

1. 27. IDa^ — red^t/ 'that is just what they want.' 

1. 29. The sentiments expressed by the carpenter are in 

accordance with the then prevalent opinion, that the modern 

Iconoclasts were bent upon pillage and robbery. Cp. Note to 

p. 31, 1. 8. 

1. 32. Egmont was sincerely devoted to the Roman Catholic 

faith, and his admonition to make a firm stand against the 

•foreign creed' — as the new doctrines were then called — ^fuUy 

harmonizes with his religious conviction. 

P. 89, 1. 2. (£ie — ^rotten, 'crowds assemble in the streets.' 
1. 5. i)anUn, &c. The nominative of the pers. pron. of 

the first and third persons is sometimes omitted in German 

familiar conversation. 
1. 6. The elliptical phrase 5l((c5 — tiegt denotes here, 'we will 

do all, that is in our power.' 
1. 7. ®ar fo nic^t^ @paiitf(i^c6, 'there is nothing Spanish about 

him.* The position of gar before fo in this phrase is not quite 

usual. 

1. 9. Cp. p. 9, 1. 15, and the Note referring to it. 
1. II. 't)ai — fein, ' the king will never do that.' 
1. 12. SWit ben ©cinigen, ' with His own kindred,' 
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1. 16. ®in rc(!^tc« Steffett, 'a fine morsel.' greffen is here the 
vulgar expression for Siffen. 
1. 18. SBa0 fomwt bit cin, * what are you thinking of? ' 
1. 19, &c. @^ ijl mir nun fo, * but so it is with me/ 
1. 21. SSiber SBiUen, * against my own will/ 
2)er iff gut fo^fen, * that would suit well for the headsman.' 
1. 24. SBucfet for Olucfcn is, according to Grimm, mostly used 
when the * back * has been exposed to some ill-treatment. Cp. 
p. 72, 1. 29, and p. 76, 1. 14. 
1. 25. STOit (Hut^en flrcic^en, *to beat with rods.* 
(Sin recbtcr SBanft : say * a portly person.* The literal transla- 
tion is ' a big paunch.' 
1. 26. am $fa]^l; * at the stake.' 

1. 27. Switft— ©liebern, *I feel twitching pains in all my limbs.* 
1. 30. Some recent German editions have gebannt for ac? 
Brannt. We have given the preference to the latter version, 
because it occurs in the first original coition of 1787, and 
because the word gebannt, * spell-bound,' seems too refined an 
expression for the general tenor of the speech. In making 
Jetter give utterance to his morbid feelings, the poet de- 
scribes, with a masterly touch, which shows his deep insight 
into human nature, the fatal influence which a reign of terror 
exercises on the minds of men. By constantly witnessing the 
most harrowing punishments, Jetter declares that he cannot 
be cheerful for a single hour, and he * soon forgets all fun and 
merriment * ; his imagination is excited to such a degree that 

* fearful visions are, as it were, burnt in upon his brain.* 

P. 40, 1. 3. The adverb immer denotes here the continuity 
of Egmont's absence. It may therefore be rendered by *still,' 
to be placed at the beginning of the sentence. 

L 6. The idiomatic phrase, @^ brennt mir unter ben ©ol^tcn^ 
corresponds to the English, * I feel the ground burning under 
my feet.' 

1. 7. Sluf bic @tunbe ba fein, *to be punctual toithe hour.* 

1. 9, &c. Scmanb-burd^ bie Singer fel^en is one of the many 
idiomatic phrases connected with the word Singer. It denotes 

* to wink at some negligence or fault.* 

1. 10, &c. J^ielt \6f^ beffer, * I should prefer '; * I'd rather.' 

1. 14. 2Ben er untertoeg^, &c. * of whoni he may have caught 
hold on his way.' By this supposition Goethe wishes to in- 
dicate the sociable disposition of Egmont, and his affable 
communicative character. 

1 16. Gp. Note to p. 35, 1. I. 

1. 26. (5« ijl mir ganj re(|t, * I rather like.* 

P. 41, 1. X. §luanj5rt^; here <from abroad,* 
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L 6. The whole of the following conversation reflects 
Egmont's character in its brightest colours. It shows his 
humane disposition, his strict sense of justice, and his indul- 
gent and forbearing mind ; but above all, the principal feature 
of his character, his impulsive carelessness and love of life for 
its own sake. 

1. 7. The name of the captain is, like all the other proper 
names mentioned in this scene, fictitious. The expression 
(Relation from the Latin ' relatio,' is used in official language 
for S3eri^t, * report.' 

1. 9. The tumult here referred to is the iconoclastic out- 
break which took place in Flanders during Egmont's absence. 
Cp. p. 17, 1. II, &c., and Note, 

1. f o. Ungegogen^iten may be translated by ' acts of miscon- 
duct,' and XoHhi^n^itm by the sing, number of its equivalent. 

1. 15. SSettoi^ is the original Flemish, or German name for 
the modem French * Verviers,' a town in Flanders. 

1. 17. Schiller, in his History of the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, says: 'Count Egmont also, in order to manifest his 
zeal for the king's service, did violence to his natural kind- 
heartedness. Introducing a garrison into the town of Ghent, 
he caused some of the most refractory rebels to be put to 
death.' 

1. 22. getter, here 'preacher.' Cp. p. 14, 1. 5, and Note. 

1. 23. Comines, or rather Commines, lies on both sides 
of the river Lys, which forms there the boundary between 
France and Belgium. Before French Flanders was ceded to 
France it belonged entirely to the Netherlands. 

1. 29. ^nnel^mer denotes ' a receiver of taxes, toUs,' &c., but 
may here be rendered by * steward.' 

1. 30. Translate here auf by * within.' 

P. 42, 1. I. 9)tu§ i}vcUi, 'must be procured.' The verbs 
gef(^a{ft tDetben are here understood. 

1. 7. @e|te ec ft(^ felBji, 'he fixed . . . himself'; namely, he 
stated his own time. 

L 12. dv — (Sxn% ' he is sure to set about it in earnest.' ^ 

1. 15. ^nobtnge^t, 'pension.' ®tbufjfX, here 'allowance'; 
'salary.' 

1. 16, &c. (Rat^ fi^lf^n, 'to devise some expedient.' 

@ie— einti^tcn, ' let them shift as well as they can.' 

1. 22. 9luf tttoca benfen, is frequently used in the signification 
of ' to consider how to manage a thing.' 

1. 35. 9luf etttxtd onber^ fmnrn, 'devise something else.' 

1. 28. Count Oliva is a fictitious character. 

L 30. ^trr may here be freely rendered by 'count,' 
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P. 48, 1. z. 3(^ !omme nic^t basu, denotes, in the sense in 
which it is used here^ * I cannot find time for it.* 

Unter »ie(em SSerl^af ten/' of all detestable things.' 

1. 5. Scbenntd^fcit, here 'apprehension.' 

1. 7. ©agt — SWcinuttg, * give me an outline of your ideas.' 

1. 14. J&inten,with reference to a battle, *in the rear.' 

1. 15. ©orglid^e, 'apprehensive man.' The article and. the 
inflection make in German the meaning sufficiently clear. 

dx voili : say ' he is anxious for.' 

1. 18. @id^ twi^xtn, 'to be on one's guard.' 

r. 23. ©0 — bit, * you may do so.' 

1. 25. Olafci^ (ebc, *live gaily.' The popular expression *to 
live fast' corresponds to the German raf^ leBen ; but here it 
would be a vulgarism, if used in that sense. 

1. 27. XotUn^ttooiU, * burial vault,' or simply ' vault.' 

1. 28. The words 3(^ ^oBe in the preceding line refer also 
to ni^t gu(i. 

1. 29. SBebad^tiQen J&of?@abenj, 'solemn measures of the 
court.* The expression §of?(5abcnj is a coined word, used 
here to designate the stiff manner of life prescribed by the 
Spanish court etiquette. The term muftem (na^), * to model ' 
(according to), is not of frequent occurrence. 

1. 30. Urn — benfeti, ' to trouble myself about life.* Cp. above, 
the Note to 1. 22, p. 42. 

P. 44, 1. 6. SQBie (eif ' er euc^ htxn^xt, * with what delicacy he 
treats you.' 

1. 8. Unb — ®aitf, * yet he harps continually on this string.' 
It is rather difficult to render in English the delicate play on 
the word htxiif)xtn in this and the preceding line. 

1. 14. The sentiment contained in this line reminds us of 
Goethe's admirable saying : 

eine« ft^icf t ^ nx6)t fur a«e ! 
©el^c Jcbcr toic et'« treibc, 
@e^e Jeber voo et bleibe, 
Unb l»er flel^t, baf et nidftt fallc! 

1. 15. The secretary wishes to intimate, that it lies in Eg- 
mont's nature to be free from care, that ' it suits him well 
to be without fears.' 

1. 18. I&eid^tem may here be rendered by 'lively.' 

1. 19. Uebetntut^ bet (^cfelUgfeit, 'overflow of conviviality.' 
©ettieben, ' done.' 

1. 20. The expression ffotgen, is here a synonym of Sotgctung, 
' conclusion.* 

ll.i 22-25. These lines refer to a well-known incident in the 
troubled pages of the history of the Netherlands. The fol- 
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lowing summary extracted from the account given by Prescott 
(Philip II, vol. i. p. 440) will suffice for the present purpose. 
*At a banquet at which many of the Flemish nobles were 
present, the talk fell on the expensive habits of tke aristocracy, 
especially as shown in the number and dress of their do- 
mestics. ... It was proposed to regulate their apparel by a 
more modest and uniform standard. The lot fell on Egmont 
to devise some suitable livery, of the simple kind used by the 
Germans. He proposed a dark grey habits which, instead of 
the aiguillettes commonly suspended from the shoulders, shoidd 
have flat pieces of cloth, embroidered with the figure of a head 
and a fooFs cap. The head was made marvellously like that 
of the cardinal (Granvelle), and the cap, being red, was 
thought to bear much resemblance to a cardinal's hat. The . 
dress was received with acclamation. The nobles instantly 
clad their retainers in the new livery, which had the advantage 
of greater economy. It became the badge of party. The 
tailors of Brussels could not find time to supply their customers. 
(Cp, Egmont, p. 38, 11. 12, 13.) The Duchess at first laughed 
at the jest, and even sent some specimens of the embroidery to 
Philip. But Granvelle looked more gravely on the matter. . . . 
Margaret at length succeeded in persuading the lords to take 
another (device), not personal in its nature. The substitute 
was a sheaf of arrows. Even this was found to have an oflfen- 
sive application as it intimated the league of the nobles^' 

Gp, Schiller^ s Historische Skizzeny p. 11, 11. 9-23. 

11. 27-30. This is an allusion to the celebrated designation 
of Gueux, 'beggars,' which the confederate Flemish noble- 
men assumed in 1566. After having presented a petition to 
the Regent, some three hundred of them were told at a ban- 
quet that the Seigneur de Berlaymont had called them * gueux,' 
in the presence of the Regent. Brederode, the president of 
the banquet, declared that * he and his friends had no objec- 
tion to the name, since they were ready at any time to 
become beggars for the service of their king and country.* 
(Se vero libenter appellationem Warn, quae ea cumque essety aeci- 
pere, ac regis patriaeque causa Gheusios se mendicosque re ipsa 
futuroSf Strada, i. p. 187, where the whole occurrence is re- 
lated in full.) The guests received *that sally with great 
applause, and as they drank to one another they shouted 
'vi'vent les Gueux , " Long live the beggars." * The prince of 
Orange, and the Counts Egmont and Horn were passing by 
chance the Culemberg House, where the banquet took place ; 
they entered with a view to break up the revels, and * as the 
new comers pledged their friends in the wine-cup, it was 
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received with the same thundering acclamations of " Vivent 
les Gueux!"' The confederates assumed then the insignia 
of poverty, and appeared in public in coarse clothing with 
beggars' wallets and wooden bowls. 

Unname (I. 28) may here be rendered by * nickname.* 

1. 31, &c. ffajlnad^t^fpiel, 'carnival's play.' Cp. for the 
etymology of gajina^t, or gafinacfct, my Note to Schiller's 
mJbelm Tell, 1. 390. 

@inb — miSgottiten, *are we to be grudged the scanty, motley 
rags.' SWttt^ may here be rendered by * spirit.' 

P. 45, 1. I, &c. Render angeftifd^te by * animated,' and mag 
by * would.* 

1. 5. SBcl^l — ^toertl^, 'worth the trouble of dressing and un- 
dressing.' 

1. 6, &c. Urn §u ratl^en unb ju ttcrbinbcn, * to guess and con- 
jecture.' ©rrot^eii has a more emphatic meaning than ratten, 
and may be rendered by * divine.' 

1. 8. @d)cnfen is here used in the sense of * to omit ' ; *to spare.' 

I. 9. <Sd)u(cr seems to be used here in the sense of * scholar,' 
or rather * pedant.' 

II. 10, II, The expressions finnen and au^jtunett refer to 
@d^utcrn, and the remaining portion of the sentence to §cf^ 
lingen ; but in order to understand fully the right meaning of 
this passage, it must also be borne in mind that finncn is here 
an intransitive verb signifying * to ponder'; * ruminate,' and aud? 
finnen a transitive verb, meaning *to find out by thinking'; *to 
contrive '; ' devise,' &c. In the same way the words gctangcn 
wol^in fie fonnen, * arrive at any place they like,' express the 
transitive meaning of toanbetn, * to walk gently,' and erfci^leic^en, 
*to obtain surreptitiously,' the transitive signification of 
fd^teid^en, * to sneak.' 

I. 16. Oie laffen xoxii, * is about to let it go.' 

II. 20-21. 2Bie . . . gepcitfd^t/as if lashed.' ©el^en . . . butd^, 'rush 
away.' 3Bagen, here * chariot.* 

1. 23. 5Wutl>ig gefaft, 'with calm self-possession.* 

1. 24. (Sturg signifies not only * fall,* but also * steep descent '; 
* precipice.' 

I. 25. @« gel>t : say 'we hasten.' The pronoun er in the fol- 
lowing sentence refers to man in general ; it may be rendered 
by * men,' or by the pronoun * we.' ^ 

1. 28. It has been remarked that there is a perfect iambic 
movement in the first portion of the present speech. This is 
also, in a great measure, the case with the preceding speech 
of Egmont, and with many other passages throughout the 
drama, too numerous to be pointed out. Gp. Crit, Anal, p.xxxvi. 

M 
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1. 32, &c. 3a— ^d^ritt, * Yea, a false step of my own.' 

P. 46, 1. 3. fiood, here * die.' Egmont is known to have 

shared valiantly all the dangers of warfare with his comrades. 
1. 4. 3Bcntt'« — ge^t^ * when the whole worth of a free life 

is at stake.' 
1. 10. 2)a« Slnbere l^ot 3cit, ' the rest may wait,* 
1. 13. SQQx6)tf here *try to find out.' Cp. Note to p. 32, 

1. II. 
1. 14. This statement is based on the account given by 

Strada (i. p. 223) of the effort made by the Regent, not to 

show a woman's weakness by her grief (* baud palam moe- 

rori muliebriter indulsit,' Sec). 

1. 16. See on William of Orange the Note to p. 11, 1. 31. 

1. 18. The expression frei is here used in the sense of ^citcr; 
fcrgenfrei, * cheerful '; * at ease.' 

1. 24. 3urucf:^altcnbcr, i. e. more reserved than usual. 

1. 26. ©claffcn, here, 'calmly.' 

1. 27. SG3i(i^ may here be rendered by 'turned,' and 2)i«cur«, 
in the next line, by * topic' 

1. 29. 3^>te, &c., * her benevolent, kindly demeanour.' 

P. 47, 1. 4. Unb bie, &c., *and tbese,' i.e. women in general. 

1. 6. This is an allusion to the well-known mythological tale 
that Hercules was spinning wool, when he was a slave to the 
Lydian queen, Omphale, whilst the latter wore his lion's skin. 

1. 7. Jhinfetl^of is a coined expression, composed of ^nnUi, 
'distaff,' and ^of, 'court.' It approaches in meaning the 
expression ' petticoat government,' and may be rendered here 
by 'spinning court circle.' 

1. 10. The conjunction ' that ' is to be supplied before * the 
most discordant,' (bic twibrigflcn,) because the words bie molten 
imtner gem (1. 4) refer also to the present clause. 

1. 12. JDa jie, &c., 'since she cannot accomplish her object.' 
Untoei^l^eit, here ' unwise conduct.' 

1. 16. ^o^ntal is here, as in some other instances, used by 
Goethe for birtmat. 

1. 18. Sllimmermel^r, simply ' never.' — The Regent had at three 
different times made preparations to leave Brussels. 

1. 19. Supply the words fie ijl before ©tottl^aftcriit. The 
expression Aonigin is here used to denote, in general, the 
exalted position occupied by the Regent. 

1. 21. Unbebeutenbe Xage abjul^afpeln/ to spin out an insigni- 
ficant life.' The verb abl^afpeln denotes literally * to reel off' 
(yam, &c.), and is here happily used by Goethe to express the 
slow monotony of an inactive life. 
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1. 22, &c. ^xHi — l^erumjufi$tf^)i)ett, 'to drag on her existence 
in the old family circle.* Margaret of Parma was, as stated 
before, first married to Alexander del Medici, and after 
his death to Ottavio Famese. 

I. 31. Sured^t rucfen, *to arrange.* 

P. 48, 1. 2. The noun ^inbernifi is more commonly used in 
the neuter than in the feminine gender. 

1. 5. 9(u(l^ il^m : translate * with him also.' 

1.6. Sl^ren ©ang fyitten, 'will hold on their (ordinary) 
course.' The verb toirb (1. 5) refers also to this clause, although 
SDinge is used in the plural. 

1. 7. ^dit should here be rendered by 'vast,' and na(!^ elner 
Dorgejogenm, in the next line, by * according to a marked out.' 

1. 13. The Prince alludes here to the possibility of depriving 
the people, which he designates by {Runn>f, 'trunk*; * body,* of 
their leaders, whom he calls their ^aitpt, * head.' 

1. 16. Render here ttagc by 'have had,' and ^cr by 'for,' 
placing the latter word before »iele. 

1. 17. SSerl^dftniffe : say 'concerns.' 

1. 22. Goethe has here most admirably adapted a saying of 
Orange which has been reported by Strada, i. p. 234. After 
quoting the statement of the Prince that he was fully ac- 
quainted with every word which Philip II uttered, either in 
public or private, and that he could not better employ his 
riches than by buying those useful state secrets. Orange is 
reported by Strada to have added ' For it constitutes the 
wisdom of a Prince, to find out the secrets of the councils 
and to leave the mysteries of nature to idle persons.' {Quippe 
banc esse Principum philosopbiamy conciliorum secreta rimari: 
naturae vero abdita otiosis relinqui,) 

1. 25. aWit ettuod au^fottimctt, fig. *to get on with anything.' 

1. 28, &c. @^— fontmcn, 'the world cannot be set to rights.* 

P. 49, 1. 1. The Prince of Orange now states more explicitly 
what he had before (p. 48, 1. 13) only hinted at. Cp. Schiller's 
Historiscbe Skizzen, p. 15, 1. 8, &c. 
•1. 4. (S^ iji feine @orge, 'there is no fear of that.' 

1. 8. 5luf unfcre 9lrt, ' after our own fashion,' Unter cinanber, 
here 'between ourselves.' 

1. 10. The verb abtoagcii is here used in the sense of 'to 
balance,' for Orange wishes to intimate that they well know 
how ' to distinguish their own rights from those or the king.' 

1. II. Untertfan unb aetodrtiQ fein,'to be obedient and loyal.' 
Sl^m inlommi: say 'is his due,' Dr. Strehlke remarks, that 
jufommen was an amilx6jn Slu^brucf jur SBejeid^nung ber ge^n^pfli^t 
gegen ben l^e^n^l^mtt. 

v 2 
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1. 13. @i(]^— juf(!^ncBe, *but . . . should arrogate more.' 

1. 17. 9Cir — laffen, 'we will submit to a trial.' Cp. p. 20, 1. 8, 
and the Note referring to that passage. 

1. 19. Uttb toa^, &c., i.e. 'and what, if there were a verdict,' &c. 

1. 21, &c. Egmont believed so firmly in the clemency and 
humane disposition of Philip II, that he laughed at all the 
warnings of his friends. 

1. 29, &c. Slufjleden, *to raise*; SBinbl^aud^, lit 'breath of 
wind ' ; say ' breeze.* 

1. 31. ^iirbe— jufammentreiben, /would cause a mighty 
conflagration,* i. e. the news of their capture would drive 
together (jufammentreiben) all the combustible elements of 
political discontent, and thus cause a mighty conflagration. 

1. 32. SBol^inau^ tooHteu jte/ whither could they tend ?*; * What 
could be their intention?' 

P. 50, 1. I. Unb — !?cbcn, 'and would they have recourse to 
assassination?' This is evidently an allusion to the various 
attempts which were subsequently made, at the instigation of 
Philip II, on the life of the Prince of Orange, and to his 
ultimate tragic death by the hands of th^ assassin Gerard. Cp. 
the Note to p. II, 1. 31. 

1. 2. Supply e^ after tooKen. Egmont is of opinion, that their 
enemies could not entertain the will to attempt their lives. 
In the following lines he almost describes prophetically the 
result, which was partly brought about by his own violent 
death and by that of his fellow-suflTerer, Count Horn. 

1. 6, &c. Sffiutl^ete is here, like floffe in the next line, the present 
conditional ; leer, here * vain ' ; * futile.* 

1. 12. Cp. the Note to p. 48, 1. 22, on preceding page. 

1. 13. The verb iDoHen is in this place nearly equivalent to 
* to maintain ' ; ' to pretend ' ; translate therefore toofltc ni6)t6 
u>tiTen by ' pretended not to know it.' 

1. 14. The Regent was, according to Strada (i. p. 29), strongly 
opposed to the arrival of Alva with an army ; and in a letter 
which she addressed to the King she plainly tells him, that a 
new army would only contribute to impoverish the country 
and produce a civil war — which view Goethe has, in the next 
speech, put in the mouth of Egmont, 

1. 15. SWorbfinn, 'murderous disposition.' 

1. 19. It is historically known, that the Prince was acquainted 
with the fact, that Alva came to the Netherlands with death- 
warrants, signed in blank, intended against the most prominent 
leaders. 

. P. 51, 1. 7, &c. SBoran— Bifi, ' of what you will be the cause * ; 
' for what you will be answerable.* 
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1. 12. gWu^felijj, *with difficulty.' ©ejlim, ' kept down.* 

1. 13. SKit @inem 3Bin!e, 'by a single sign.' Sluf^e^en, *to 
excite*; *to stir up.' 

1. 15. t&antlung, for ^aiibet, 'commerce,' is now not very 
frequently used. IDenfe bic, &c., ' imagine the desolation, the 
butchery.' Mark here the different use of the verb ben!en, 
which is employed in 1. 14 with the prep, an, in the significa- 
tion of *to think of; whilst in 1. 15 it is used without any 
preposition — as is sometimes done in higher diction — in the 
sense of * to represent to one's mind's eye * ; * to realize.' 

1. 16. gelb is here used for @(]^la(]^tfe(b. 

1. 17, &c. Goethe describes here the horrible incidents which 
actually took place, during the subsequent sanguinary struggle, 
between the Netherlanders and the Spaniards. 

1. 21, &c. Unb — mvi^t, *and what will be your feelings when 
you must confess to yourself.' 

1. 24. (Sinjelne !Wenf(]^en, * single men,' i.e. mere individuals. 

1. 29. 3Ber (t(]^ fennt, &c. namely, he who does not act by mere 
impulse, but is always guided in his actions by a thoughtful 
watchfulness over himself, need not suspect his own courage, 
and can 'with confidence advance and retreat' (fi(!^er vor^ unb 
tii(ftt5drt^ ^(^txi) ; that is to say, he well knows when to spare 
himself and when to act otherwise. 

P. 52, 1. 3. Jtottimt ... in Slnfc^^fa^: translate 'should be 
taken into account.' geid^tejle, here * faintest.' 

1. 5. geifeften, lit. 'gentlest,' here 'smallest.' gugtritt, 'step'; 
' footing.' 

1. 13. JDie Jtonige, &c. The import of this saying is, that the 
actions of kings are neve^ interpreted as mean, because people 
always attribute to them higher motives. 

1. 16. $robe, here 'experiment.' Slbwarten, 'to await.' 

1. 20. Supply the word ' own ' before the equivalent of Slugen. 
In German the emphasis is sufficiently indicated by means of 
the possessive pronoun meincn. 

1. 27, &c. 3n— ©eftalt, lit. ' in their true shape,' i. e. 'such as 
they are,' or ' in their true light.' 

1. 30. Cp. for befcfeen, the Note to p. 26, 1. 17. 

I. 31, &c. SJ^ad^t denotes here ' power' ;, * authority.' 

9Bie beine greunbe gefagt finb, 'in what frame of mind your 
friends are.' The Prince admonishes Egmont to listen to the 
advice of his friends, which to do the Count subsequently 
neglected. 

P. 53, 1. 9. The above scene is mainly based on the memory 
able meeting which took place between Egmont and Orange at 
Willebroek, a village between Antwerp and Brussels, in 1567* 



^ 
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Egmont had received the mission from the Regent to persuade 
his friend not to withdraw from the Netherlands. Count 
Mansfeldt, and Berty, the Regent's secretary, were present at 
the interview, which is fully described by Strada (i. p. 268), 
who concludes his report with the following remarkable 
passage : ' It is related that, before parting, the Prince of 
Orange led Egmont aside and spoke to him of the danger 
which threatened him, imploring him not to await the bloody 
tempest which was about to bui'st forth from Spain over the 
heads of the most distinguished Flemish nobles. And when 
Egn^ont, fully relying on his services and unmindful of every 
danger, dissented, asserting that he hoped everything from the 
clemency of the King, when he found order restored in the 
provinces. Orange exclaimed : " This clemency of the King 
which you so extol, will be your ruin, Egmont, and I foresee 
with my mind*s eye (would that I might be deceived !) that 
over your body, as a bridge, the Spaniards will enter the 
country." After these words he closely embraced him, as 
if he were sure that his presentiment was to become a truth, 
and that he saw the Count for the last time ; and tears fell 
from the eyes of both of them.' {Ferunt Orangiumf ante^ 
quam inde recederet^ cum Egmontio seorsim abducto de imminenti" 
bus periculis locutum^ orasse illumy subduceret sese^ gravidamqiu 
cruore temfestattm ab Hijpania impendentem Belgarum procerum 
capitibus ne opperiretur. Et cum Egmontius meritis feroxy eoque 
periculi negligens, contra dlssereret, ac Regis clementiae, si pacatas 
reperiret provincias, omnia tribueret : Perdet te, inquit Orangiusy 
haec quam jactas dementia Regis, Egmonti, ac videor mibi 
praevidere animo, utinam falso, te pontem scilicet futurum, 
quo tiispani calcato, in Belgium transmittant. Quo dido tarn- 
quam praesagitionis certuSy bominemque supremum visurusy arete, 
nee sine utriusque lacrymis complexuSy abscessit.) 

Cp. Schiller's Hisiorische SkizzeUy p. 19, 1. 22, &c., where the 
above interview between Egmont and Oranien is graphically 
described by the author. 

1. II. (Sinfommen is here used in the sense of einfaHen, *to 
occur * ; * to enter one's mind.' 

1. 12. S^rdQt . . . l^erubcr/ transfers.' ^orgtid^fcit, ' anxiety.' 

^ 2)ritter Slufaug. 

p. 56, 1. 5. Render »or jt(]^ l^inleBt by 'leads a life of,' placing 
these words before Wlxii)i, and omitting the preposition in, 

1. 10. It is hardly necessary to mention that the Regent 
refers to the abdication of Charles V. 
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1. 1 3, &c. UcBer ettoo^ bett!m, for nad^benfeit, is not very com- 
monly used. — The letter alluded to was a reply to the Regent's 
remonstrance against the mission of Alva to the Netherlands. 
Both missives were conveyed by Caspar Robles in the summer 
of 1567. 

1. 16, &c. Goethe has here and p. 57, 1. 9, &c., embodied the 
substance of Philip's reply, in which the Regent was assured 
* that the king had at heart the esteem she had gained from 
all by her great wisdom, in the government of the provinces 
in those disturbed times, &c. And that Alva was not sent to 
deprive her Highness of any of the praise, that was fully her 
due, but in order that by giving her his aid and counsel, and 
while lessening her labour, he might preserve the result of 
what she had .done up to that time, &c.* (Regi curae esse 
jororis existimationem, quant ilia sibi apud omnes summa pru- 
dentia comparaverat, modtrandis ea tempestate ProvincHs, etc. 
Nee eo mitti Albanuniy ut ex ea laude, quae tota ejus Celsitudinis 
fsty quiddam decerpat : sed ad operant illi suam consUiumque 
praestando, et minore Gubernatricis labore ad earn diem (uta cou" 
jervety etc) Strada, i. p. ^92. 

1. ao. @o — ma6^tt *gave me so much trouble.' 
P. 57, 1. 2. (Sd^on is here used in the sense of ' politely.'— 
In speaking of a billet in which the King informed his sister, 
under date Oct. 13, 1568, that her resignation was accepted, 
M. de Thou remarks: *Elle re9ut enfin d*£spagne une lettre 
pleine d'amitie et de tendresse, telle qu'on a coStume d'ecrire 
i tme personne qu'on remercie apres Tavoir depouille de sa 
dignite.' Hist. Univ. v. p. 439- 

L 4. This statement is based on a historical fact. 
1. 10. (Singang, here 'preamble.* — The following passage is 
partly based on the speech which Alva is reported to have 
made at the last meeting of the State Council in Madrid, which 
was held, according to Strada, in order to discuss the propriety 
of interfering in the Netherlands with an armed force. 
1. 14. gaflet, *lies heavily.' ©trBiete ifjm, *will prevent him.' 
1. 15- @rofe ©priinge ma^tn, fig. *to move freely.* 
L 16. Machiavell's reply contains the gist of the views 
expressed by Ruy Gomez. Cp. p. 58, 1. 13, and Note, 
L 20. fliaifcn (or aSemunft) annel^mcti, ' to listen to reason.' 
®ax balb . . . ftitig toerben fonne, *will soon be able to manage.' 
L 25. SBel^C is here used in the sense of * probably.* 
1. 30. @ewb' f^ttavS, ' straightforwardly,* or simply ' out.* 
P. 58, L I- SKc(3^te mid^ 'otv^tlltn, * should like to dissemble,' 
i. e. the Regent would like to conceal the irritation she feels 
at the double-faced dealiogs of the king« 



^ 
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1. 2. @mV|inbtid^ is here a synonym of fd^merj^aft, 'painful.' 
I. 3, &c. 56rmli(!^, * formal*; * conventional.' — The letter 
quoted above, was written by Prince Eboli and only signed by 
the king. 

1. 5. (Sinfcl^cn may here be rendered by * consider.' 
^ 1. 6. SntDcnbicj unD au^toenbig, lit. * internally and externally,' 
i.e. thoroughly, 
1. 7. @ie — I^ben, * they would like to make a clean sweep of it.' 
1. 8. @ie — jugreifen, *they do not set about it themselves.' 
This seems to be an allusion to Philip's reluctance to go 
himself with an armed force to the Netherlands, after having 
been told that the Flemings threatened to resist his entrance 
openly with the help of foreign allies. Cp. Strada, i. p. 281. 

1. 10. The foreign term (S^onfeK (to be pronounced as in 
French) for ^^ii) or ^iacA^xciii), is used both in the neuter 
and masculine gender. — ®e»trft, here simply 'worked.' 

I. II, &c. Render Ub^aft by 'vividly,' and ^Vi(^ by 'feature.' 

II. 13, &c. The description of the members of the royal 
council is, in part only, historical. By 'honest Roderick,' the 
poet designates Ruy Gomez de Silva, whom Strada (i. p. 
283) calls — 'a man who loved peace and quiet before all 
things ' {cut pax et quies imprimis curae) ; and by the ' dili- 
gent Freneda,' is designated the royal confessor and Fran- 
ciscan monk Bernard Fresneda, whom that historian charac- 
terizes as 'a man of gentle and upright character' [miti 
rectoque vir ingenio). Both these councillors spoke at the 
above-mentioned final consultation warmly in favour of a 
policy of peace. The names of Alonzo and Las Vargas do, 
however, not occur among the royal councillors enumerated 
by Strada or by the Spanish historian Cabrera, who describes the 
same meeting. One Alonzo de Laloo was secretary to Count 
Horn, and one Franqis de Vargas was Spanish ambassador at 
Rome. Juan de Vargas made himself notorious as President 
of the ' Blood Council ' in the Netherlands. According to our- 
opinion Goethe has given a generally favourable description 
of Jthe State Council, in order to bring out in stronger relief 
the hateful character of Alva. 

1. 16. WWi^i^jva,, here 'to join.* $artet may here be rendered 
by * cause ' ; and mdc^tig by ' triumphant.' 

I. 17. By the 'hollow-eyed Toledan,' Goethe designates, of 
course, the Duke of Alva, whose first name was Fernando 
Alvarez de Toledo, Meteren (book v.) and other historians 
describe him as a man who was in person 'tall, thin, erect, with 
a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, adust 
complexion — cross-looking and rigid.' Cp. Note to p. 78, L 25* 
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1. 19. SBeiBergute, ' womanish kindness.' 

1, 21. ©taUttieijier, lit. 'equerry,* may here be rendered by 

* horse-breaker.' 

1. 22. §abe ttiit burd^l^cren muffcn 'have been obliged to listen 
patiently.' ^\xx6^^extn lit. *to listen to anything until the end.' 

1. 23. dinen guten Sarbentopf : say 'good colours.' garbentopf 
denotes literally ' colour-pot,' i. e. the pot in which painters 
mix their colours. 

1. 25, &c. 3n—f6nntf, ' among all my tints, which I could use 
for my picture.* l£on, here * hue.' 

1. 27. ©aKenfci^hjarj : say 'jaundice-like.' 

1. 28. 5lu^ bcr may here be rendered by 'with which.* 

Seber ijl beiil^m gteid^ ein, 'he sets down every one at once as a.* 

1. 29. ^va biefem ^apitet, 'under this head. The term ^apitcl 
is used in German also for 'topic '; 'subject* ; 'head,' &c. Cp. 
the use of * chapitre * in French. 

P. 59, 1. 1, &c, IDa — ^9Kut^)toinen, 'now he takes hold of every 
wanton act.' Unrul^c, here ' disturbance.' 

1. 3. Unb — tooH, ' and the King sees before him nothing but.* 

1. 4. The pres. conditional frdjen sounds here far better, 
than the pres. conjunctive would do. 

I. 5. 3Benn — Ungc;ogenl^eit, 'when a quickly passing offence.' 

1. 6. Saffen, here 'to conceive.' 

I. 8. Cardinal Granvelle in speaking of the people described 
it as ' that vile animal, called the people.* — Papiers d'Etat, vii. 
367. 

1. 10. The sentiments attributed by the Regent to the King 
and the Duke of Alva are, in general, expressed in the speech 
of the latter (as reported by Strada) at the above-mentioned 
meeting of the royal council. 

1. 12. §o(i^ may here be rendered by 'seriously.' 

1. 15. SScrbrdngen, 'to supplant'; 'to dislodge.' SBcjlallunfj, 

* office.' 

1. 17. ^d^ief, 'crooked,' i.e. not straightforward. 
Urn ftd^ greifen, 'stretch his authority*; 'become encroaching.* 
1. 18, &c. aOBirb er . . . vorfd^u^en, 'he will allege that he has.' 
1. 20. Semanb ^eruntjiel^en, denotes fig. 'to put off any one.' 
1. 22, &c. ^6) — rebcte, 'this does not satisfy me, he will pay 
no attention to what I say.' The expression gav tti(i^t tne()r 
i^wx has the sense of ' to take no account of.' The verb l^abcn 
in I. 24 refers also to getl^an. 

1. 24. 9Beit abtoart^ gclenft, 'turned far away,' i.e. Alva would 
entirely frustrate all her cherished wishes and schemes. It may 
be observed here that the mode of proceeding on the part of 
Alva, described by the Duchess beforehand, is, in general, 
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historical. At his first interview with the Regent, Alva is said 
to have coolly declared that he did not exactly reriiember the 
nature and extent of his powers. Next day, however, he pro- 
duced his commisjton (Snfiniction) in which he was appointed 
by Philip Captain-General 'in correspondence with his Ma- 
jesty's dear sister of Parma.' The Duchess was requested in 
this document *to co-operate with Alva and to command 
obedience for him, but step by step he became more and more 
encroaching, until the Regent's authority was a mere shadow.' 
See Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 115. 

1. 30. ©eine ^HjvXt), &c., i.e. * she will have to bear the blame 
of his wrong doing.* 

1. 31. @rtt)artcn is here, as elsewhere, used by Goethe in the 
sense of * to await anything patiently.' 

1. 32, &c. The Regent at first contrived *to disguise her 
anger and her mortification under a veil of imperial pride '; 
but being greatly enraged at the arbitrary proceedings of 
Alva and her own false position, she gave, later, free vent 
to her indignation. 

P. 60, 1. 4. Supply * (5« ijl,' before @d^tt)crer. 

1. 5. S3}er'« l^crgebrad^t l^at may here be rendered by * he with 
whom it has become customary.' 

1. 8. Slnfel^n, here * authority.' 

1. 10. In her last letter to Philip II, which the Regent 
transmitted to Spain through the courtier Machiavell, she 
actually asked him * whether he considered it worthy of 
a person whom the king calls his sister, to be left in Belgium 
with so little authority?* Cp. Strada, i. p. 301. 

1. 14. @ie— ^etbcngefd^i^tcn, *that it was to be found only 
in romances.* 

1.19. Untgang: say * attachment.' 

1. 26, &c. Sangen is here to be rendered by 'longing,' Bangen 
by * fearing,' and 3n f^webcnber $ein by * in painful suspense.' 

P. 61, 1. 5. Saf t)a« J&eiopo^)eio, ' stop that sing-song.' The 
German .&eio))opeio corresponds to the English * lullaby.' 
A number of German cradle-songs begin with that word. 

1. 15. Ueber]^or(3^t : say 'heed not.* 

1. 18. Untcrf ric4>en : transl. 'find shelter.* 

1. 20. JDran vorgubenfcn, 'to think of it beforehand.' 

1. 22. Un3 gebertcn, 'bear ourselves.' 

P. 62, 1. I. ^(cinc: transl. 'daughter.* 

1. 5. 3u \)iel @nabe : say ' you do us too much honour.* 

1. 9. ©cental genug, * it will be scanty enough.' 

1. 10. SDSartet nur is here used elliptically, denoting 'onlf 
wait (until you will see).* Transl. simply ' you will see,' 
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1. 21. (SitJoai abtijlen, here 'to trick/ *to outmanoeuvre.* 

1. 22, &c. @ic]^ jufantmenne^men, *to collect oneself* (cp.the 
Latin *se coUigere*); fagt — Slrme, 'wraps himself up in his 
own arms, so to speak*; faut — ^teif, 'ruminates his scheme.' 
Gp. Shakespeare's * to ruminate strange plots,* &c. in Titus 
Andronicus, Act v. Scene 2. 

P. 68, I. I. 3ut)orberfl alfo, 'first then.* 

1. 3. D Je/dear me!* 

1. 5. 3l^r verberbt Qnd) : transl. 'you will spoil your dress.* 

1. 7. (Smmal — fomnten, 'to come once dressed as a Spaniard,* 
or ' in Spanish fashion.* 

1. 9- SHtl^er, ' since then,' viz. since the time when Egmont 
had made his promise. 

1. 12. Egmont had been created Knight of the Golden 
Fleece by the Emperor Charles V. in 1546, at Utrecht. 

1. 13. Hd^tn, here 'insignia.* The Golden Fleece was 
suspended to the breast of the knights by a chain, hanging 
round the neck. 

1. 16, Cp. the Note to p. 20, 1. 8. 

1. 18. (Ri^ten, here 'sit in judgment.' 

1. 19. $affementj9lrbeit, * lace-work,* 'braiding.* 

^ofament is another way of spelling the same word. It is 
originally a Romance expression: It. 'passamento*; Fr. 
'passement.' 

1. 21. ^iif) bi^ nut fatt, 'only look to your heart's content,' 
'look your fill.' The above episode has been imitated by 
Walter Scott in his Kenilwortb (Chapter vii.), where the Earl 
of Leicester visits Amy Robsart in his magnificent court cos- 
tume. Goethe referred to it himself in his generous fashion : 
SBalter @cott bemijte eine @cene tneinc^ „@gmont" unb er l)atte 
tin 92e(^t bagu, uiib xt>til ed mtt SSerfianb gefd^al^; fo ift er }u toben 
(OTennann'^ ©efprdcl^c mtt ®ott% i. 133). 

1. 24. The inscription on the Spanish Order (there exists 
also an Austrian Order) of the Golden Fleece was ' Pretium 
laborum non vile,' ' No common prize for work.' 

P. 64, 1. 3. Slbncl^men, here *to deduce'; 'to infer.' 

1. II. ®vLt ttiit Sewonb fein, is a familiar expression for. 'to 
be on good terms with anyone.' 

1. 16, JDoi — ^adjt: say 'that makes no difference.' 

1. 21. @o gar feinc, ' none at all* ; fo is here an expletive. 

1. 22. .ginter^alt^ here 'reserve.* 

1. 23, @e^t — Belt, 'deposits some sediment in the cask in 
the course of time.* SBBeinjlein signifies properly 'the tartar 
deposited by wine.* 

1. 24, JDo^ may here be rendered by 'after all,* and immer 
by * constantly.* 
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1. 25. SlufgaBe, here 'problem*; fl(^— gefe^t, *got the credit.* 

1. 26. dtvoae ©cl^eittie^ \)or^aben, 'to harbour some secret 
design.' 

1. 30. Supply 'she is a* before the equivalent of {Regcntin. 

P. 65, 1. 2. Render here ttjid by 'wants,* or 'is anxious.* 

1. 3. 2)ie is here used as a demonstrative pronoun, and 
should be rendered by ' in that,' or by ' in such a.* (Sic^ 
jxnben, here 'to get on.* 

I. 4. SlBer aud^, ' but then,' which words are to be placed 
before @ie. 

1. 7. 3Benn'^ — gc^t, ' when matters do not go on too 
roughly.* 

1. 8. 3ft — SaffuttS, 'she is losing her composure*; 'she is 
somewhat disconcerted.* 

I. 12. Egmont*s sketch of the Regent's character is based 
on the description which Strada (i. p. 41) has given of her; 
' She not only possessed a mind which surpassed the ordinary 
female standard, but also a certain gait and deportment by 
which she appeared more a man in female attire, than a 
woman endowed with a masculine spirit. She was so strong, 
that in hunting the stag she used to change horses in 
the field, which mode of hunting even strong men cannot 
always bear. She had also a slight beard on her chin and 
upper lip, which imparted to her not only a masculine 
appearance, but also an air of authority. Nay, what is 
rarely found in women, except in very strong ones, she suf- 
fered also occasionally from gout.* (Aderat ei non modo 
animus muliebrem conditionem superegressus : sed etiam habitus 
quidam corporis incessusque quo non tarn femina sortita viri 
spiritusy quam vir ementitus veste feminam videretur, Quippe 
vires illi tantae, ut venari vel cervos mutatis ad cursum equis 
consuesset ; cujusmodi venationi homines perquam robusti succum- 
bunt. Nee deerat aliqua mento superiorique labello barbula : ex 
qua virilis ei non magis species^ quam auctoritas conciliabatur, 
ImmOf quod raro in muiieres, nee nisi in praevalidas cadit, podagra 
idemtidem laborabat.) 

' I. 13. ^6) fd&cute mi6) is the present conditional of (i(!^ f(!§euen, 
' to be afraid.* 

1. 16. 3un9frauti(!^e @(^am, 'girlish bashfulness.' 

1. 26, The expression 3«itungen is here by no means such an 
anachronism as is generally believed. The flying sheets or 
pamphlets which used to contain accounts of current events, 
and which represented the 'press' of those times, frequently 
contained the word Seitung, ' news,* in the superscription or 
the title of the occasional print. I have myself se^n a pam- 
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phlet issued on Aug. 14, 1557, which describes the battle of 
St. Quentin (cp. the Note to p. 8, 1. 9), and the title of which 
begins with the words SBal^rl^aftige Seitungen, &c. 

1. 28. !Da^ — ^nid^t, *1 am not he.' In German the neuter 
t>a« is commonly used, when a person or thing is to be 
denoted indefinitely. 

1. 32. Sener ©gmont, &c., viz. that Egmont who makes such 
a noise in the world — that Egmont who is a public personage. 

P. ee, 1. I, &c. JDer — rm% *who must be reserved, and 
assume now this aspect, now that.' 

1. 3. SBcrt»icfeIt, 'entangled'; 'perplexed.' 

1. 5. 3n bie Jpo^e getragcn, 'extolled.' 

1. 7. IDie— moc^bten, 'who would like to harm him, by any 
means.* 

1. TO. 3Bie f^ bcm, &c., 'how it fares with that Egmont, how 
he feels.* 

1. 14. Diintzer remarks with reference to the description of 
a ' double Egmont,* that it involuntarily reminds the reader of 
the delineation of a 'double Goethe,' which the poet gives in a 
letter addressed to Auguste von Stolberg. The letter alluded 
to, which occurs in a small volume entitled Goethe's Brief- 
fivechsel mit der Grafin A, %u Stolbergy contains the sketch of 
* a frivolous Goethe, who moves in society, frequents balls and 
concerts,' &c. and of ' a serious Goethe, who toils and strives 
onward and is full of enthusiasm for nature and poetry.' 
After a careful perusal of the letter in question, it seems 
also to us probable that the characterization of 'a double 
Egmont,' is based on a personal reminiscence. 
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p. 70, 1. 16. (§\M\^ is here used in the sense of 'perpetual,' 
or ' for life.* 

1. 22, &c. The order referring to the encouragement of 
denunciations is strictly historical. It was promulgated after 
the arrest of Egmont and Horp. 

P. 71, 1. 7. SQJar'^— loel^, 'my heart sank directly.* 

1. II. The gloomy state of Brussels after the entrance of 
Alva, which is so effectively represented in the present scene, 
has been most graphically described by Schiller in his SlbfaU 
t>er (Jlieberlanbc. The following is a brief extract from the 
well-known description : @ine tobte @tiUe l^errfc^tc je^t in S3ruife(, 
bie nur juttjeilen ba« ungetool^ntc (S^erdufci^ ber 2Bafen untctbra(^. 
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IDer ^erjcg tear toenige @tunbcn in ber (Stabt, ate ji(^ feine SSegleiter, 
QUid) (o^gelaffencn ©purl^unben, nacl^ alien ©egenben, jerftreuten. . . . 
DfjTXt, ftiic fonft, gefprdc^ig beifammen gu ©emjcilen, eilten S3efannte 
an ©efannten »orubet ; man forberte feine @d^ritte, fobalb ein ©))anier 
in ben <Straf en erf^ien. 3ebe^ ®er&uf(!^ jagte ®4re(!en ein ate po^tt 
ftl^on ein Oerid^tebiener an ber $forte. 

1. 13. Render @elt by 'don't you think,' and cp. Note to 
p. 12, 1. 28. Jtrebfe is used in familiar language for ' fellows.' 
1. 15. (§9 — ein, 'the heart becomes compressed.* 
1. 17. tftergenaerab, lit. 'as straight as a candle/ is used in 
German to indicate something perfectly straight and erect; 
it corresponds to the English, ' as straight as an arrow.' 
(Sin — ^nb, ' all of them marching in step.' 
1. 21. @ie — tool^l, 'they do not please me at all.' 
1. 23. 9Wit— S3einen, 'with their legs astride.* 
1. 28. ^nfc^lagen, here 'to level the gun.' 
1. 29. 3c^ — %oM, ' I should be like a dead man.' 
1. 31. @^— gut 'it will not turn out well.' - 

P. 72, 1. 6. The Regent did not leave Brussels until several 
months after the arrest of Egmont; but for the course of 
dramatic action it was necessary to let Alva at once appear as 
the sole ruler of the country. By making the Regent sud- 
denly retire from the scene of action, the dramatic effect in 
depicting the terror of the citizens, is also greatly heightened. 

1. 8. iSie — noA, ' she was our last support.' 

1. 9. The moae of the Regent's departure, as described here, 
is not in accordance with history, but it fully tallies with the 
poet's dramatic conception of the subject. That the Duchess 
could not agree with Alva has been stated before. 

1.16. SBittre ben ©erud^, 'smell the scent.* Cp. p. 39, 
11. 20-30. 

1. 17. JDie 9lebel jlinfen, 'the fogs are rank.' 

1. 22. 2)et — vennoQenb, 'he can, by himself, do something 
for us.' 

1. 24. (Sin ?Paar : say ' a few men.' Unterfried^en denotes here 

' to submit* ; ' to yield.' 
1. 26. @c]^t furbag, ' pass on.' The expression furbafi for 

Jwiter is now rather obsolete. 

1. 29. Cp. for 93ucfel the Note to p. 39, 1. 24. ©eib — burd^^ 

9e^)eiU, ' have you quite recovered.' See p. 37, 1. 6. 
P. 78, 1. 2. Sluf tt\oca geben, 'to mind anything.' 
SBdre fein Xage, &c., ' I should never have got on.' 
1. 7. SOerben ^d^ . . . eine Motion mac^en, 'will get into motion.' 
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1. II. 5lber — xnf^x% 'but we shall go on (behave) as we used 
to do, rely upon that.* The expression nad) toic »or for * in 
future as before ' is more usual than »or tote na(^. 

1. 14. @e»attcr Xxcp^i say * blockhead.* The term ©evattcr, 
in addressing a person, corresponds to the English * gossip.' 

For ^xo)pi cp. the Note to p. 13, 1. 4. 

1. 17. ia^t — erjl, ' let him alone for the present.* 

1. 19. ^ftid^t nel^men may here be rendered by *bide,* and 
ge^t'^ ta}d) by * he makes quick work of it.* 

1. 20, &c. @)>e(ffeiten, ' flitches of bacon.'— 58effer Ceben ijt, * (it) 
is pleasanter to live.' — Vansen expresses his opinion, that the 
Stadtholders prefer leading a comfortable life, than troubling 
themselves about the doings of single rebels. 

I. 22. 3u crttften, here *to entrap.' ®ii)t nnx, 'go to !' 

1. 24. SBo^ — burd^ge^t, *what liberties such a fellow may 
take.' 

1. 25. 3n meiitem Sebcn is here in the sense of j[e. 

1. 30. II)enen, * for whom.* 

1. 31. @tne — !&eibe: say 'a little tailor's blood in their 
veins.' The word Slber is frequently used in German, in com- 
bination with some other term, to express similarity of cha- 
racter, as here: @(]^neiberaber, lit. * tailor's vein,' to denote a 
timorous disposition. 

P. 74, 1. 5. ,^6nnt, is here to be translated by ' might.' 
Vansen considers his own head safer than that of Egmont; 
which view he intimates in the next line, by adding *if he only 
had my head on his shoulders for a quarter of an hour.' 

1. 7. 9Sa^ Sitd}i$ : transl. ' mighty wise.' 

1. 9. The ironical expression 9leb*t i^x must be freely trans- 
lated; as by *what a wise remark you have made there!' 
or briefly * how wise you arel* Seiner, * more shrewd.* 

1. 1 1 . Supply the word * nonsense ' after the equivalent of njo^. 

1. 13. For Ungetoafd^en SWaul we may use the Shakespearian 
expression 'foul-mouthed villain.' 

I. 15. JDag — madjU, *that it would make him uneasy.' 

1. 19. bitten— gefel^en, *seen one fall,* or *seen a shooting 
star.' SGBeg tear er, *it was gone for ever.' The verb jt(^ 
fc^neujett, with reference to stars, signifies * to fall * ; ' to shoot.' 
Vansen intimates, with an evident allusion to Egmont, that 
not even all the stars are firm and secure, since there are 
also shooting stars which disappear as soon as they fall. 

1. 27. SSertDunbert (Sudi 'ouxd^'i, 'express your astonishment by,* 
or * gape away through the.* 

P. 75, II. 1-4. This passage is frequently misunderstood. 
It contains an antithesis to the effect, that whichever part 
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the scoundrel acts, whether that of the accused or of the 
judge, he has always the best of it ; for * in the dock he fools 
the judge, and on the bench (9li(]^terjlu]^() he takes pleasure in 
stamping the accused (Snquifiten) as a criminal.* — ^Snquiftt is 
the name given to a person who was accused before the tribunal 
of the Inquisition, and Slrmenfunbfrfiul^ld&eii to the stool on 
which he was placed. 

1. 5. @(]^tDcr is here used in the sense of 'much'; 'a good deal.* 

1. 6. ffieit — l^atte, * because he examined an honest fellow, 
whom they wanted to punish, so as to make him appear as a 
rogue.' Those who have a fair knowledge of German, will 
find no difficulty in understanding the grammatical import of 
the phrase ^nm @d^e(men ftcr^oren, which signifies * to entangle a 
person in cross-examination in such a manner, that he must 
appear as a rogue.* 

I. 8. 5«fc]^ getogen, *a downright lie.' 

1. 9, &c. SBag — ciner, 'what can they get out of a man by 
examination, if he,' &c. 

1. 10. (s^a^enf opf is a familiar expression for JDummf o^)f. The 
following phrase, the literal meaning of which will be easily 
understood, must be rendered freely, viz. ' when nothing can 
be worked out by cross-examination, they work something in 
(by cross-examination).' 

1. 12. Render here tt5o^l by *at times,' placing it before the 
equivalent of aud^. Sragt — tt5eg, ' they put the questions gently.' 

1. 15. Wla^i, here 'forms.' 

1. 16, $agt— tt?in, 'does not fail to watch for every slight 
contradiction which may occur.' 

1. 17. The clause ba~an, 'there he fastens his line,' is here 
>ised figuratively to express, that the alleged contradiction 
serves the Inquisitor as a starting-point from which he pro- 
ceeds with his snare. 

l^dgt — fcetreten, 'if the poor fellow allows himself to be 
caught.* @inen betreten is synonymous with (Sineu erwifci^en, 
ettapptn. 

1. 21. (Inbc may here be rendered by 'point.' 

1. 24. (Sd^etmenfabricant, 'manufacturer/ or 'forger of rogues.' 

1. 25. SBerfc^obenen, 'misplaced,' is here used as synonymous 
with werrucf ten, 'disjointed'; and verbmcften, 'suppressed,' with 
gcfcl^loffcnen, 'concealed'; befanntcn, 'acknowledged.' 

1. 26. Slnjcigen, here 'information.' @inen — jufatnmenfunjlett, 
' cobbles together a ragged scarecrow.' 

1. 31. SWag bag an9e^>n, 'this may do very well.' 

P. 76, 1. 2. @o— 5lnfet>n, ' quite the look.' ^eu^fpinne, lit. 
' cross-spider,' so called from their triple white cross ; Engl. 
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'diadem spider* (Lat. aranea diadema). The portraits pre- 
served of Alva would seem fully to justify the simile. 

1. 3. JDirfbdu^igen, * paunch- bellied.' 

1. 4. ©d^maKeibigen, * meagre-bodied/ grag (from freffen), 
* food'; properly said of * food for beasts ' only. 

I. 8, &c. 8ofe« aWaul, * foul-mouth.' 

I. II. SBifl — ubcl, *do I then say this, because I wish him ill?' 

9Wir fanti'd rcd^t fein, * it can only be agreeable to me,' viz. if 
Egmont's life is safe. 

1. 1 3, &c. ^at— ©erabfd^iebet, * he let oflf with a sound flogging.' 
Cp. p. 41, II. 14-18. 

1. 16. ^ntretm is here used in the sense of ^erannal^en, *to 
approach.' 

1. 17. SBruberfd^aft mi un3 trinfen, * fraternize with us over a 
glass.' 93rubcrf(^aft trinfen means literally *to give the pledge of 
brotherhood whilst drinking,' i.e. by touching the glasses. 

1. 18. 9lur fad^te gufel^n, * quietly look on.* 

1. 19. The Duke of Alva resided in the Culemburg mansion, 
which stood in the square called the Sablon, from the time 
of his arrival at Brussels until the departure of the Regent. 
Goethe uses the form (Sutcnburg, probably in accordance 
with the German edition of Meteren, where it is called 
Giilenberg. Schiller calls the place the ^uilembuvgifd^e ^^vl^, 

1. 21. Both Sil'va and Gomez are fictitious personages. 

I. 24. Sin cinem ?5(a^ eintreffen, *to arrive at (to come to) a 
place.' 

1. 25. SnbffI (also spelt ittbe^), 'meanwhile,* i.e. before the 
appointed hour arrives. 

P. 77, 1. 5. ^Qi^—\)QA, 'that his command was right.* 

1. 7. ^inftlbig, here ' laconic' 

1. 8, &c. 3)a— bin, * because I am accustomed to the lighter 
service of Italy.' — It is not improbable, that this remark con- 
tains a reminiscence of Goethe from his sojourn in Italy, 
where he finished the present tragedy. He had there ample 
opportunity — as may be seen from his Italien'ucbe Reise — to 
witness the laxity of official life in Italy. 

1. 10. 2)er atte, *the same I used to be^ 

1. II, &c. Sagt — fein, *are never at ease.' 

1. 12. ®(ci(3^t mir, 'to my mind resembles.* Cp. the Gram" 
matical Note to p. 7, 1. 12. 

1. 13. SBo^u — |dtte, 'the garrison of which must have (be 
furnished with) wings.' The simile is made by Gomez, to 
express the reserved and inaccessible character of Alva. 

1. 15. @t frf xovti &c., 'that he was like a common tavern 
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with a (suspended) signboard.' ©cannhDeiiuSeid^en signifies *a 
sign which indicates that spirits are sold in the house.* Alva, 
evidently alluded to Egmont, who was accessible to everybody. 

I. 18 Unb f)at tx, &c. Silva wishes to indicate with these 
words the great advantage of the Duke's taciturn disposition, 
for it was * in silence * that he brought them from Spain to 
the Netherlands. 

II. 22, 24. @i^ . . . burd^fd^niiegtc, 'wedged his way through.' 
1. 26. 5lnflo6, here * impediment.' 

1. 27. Alva's march from Spain to the Netherlands is re- 
garded as a remarkable military achievement. He embarked 
with about 10,000 men on May 10, 1567, at Garthagena. At 
the beginning of June the army was ordered to rendezvous 
at San Ambrosio, at the foot of the Alps (au^ Stdicn l^ierl^er 
brad)te, 1. 21, &c.). The Duke took thea his route over Mount 
Genis, where he had to struggle against the difiiculties of the 
pass (unb cinen 3ug, 1. 25, &c.). *The army,* says Schiller, 
in his Abfall der Niederlande 'crossed the Alps of Savoy by 
regular stages, and with the fourteenth day completed that 
dangerous passage. A French army of observation accom- 
panied it, side by side, along the frontiers of Dauphin6 and the 
course of the Rhone, and the allied army of the Genevese 
followed it on the right.' We may add, that Charles IX of 
France had refused the Spaniards a passage through his do- 
minions, and that the Prince of Gonde and the Admiral Goligny, 
the leaders of the Huguenot party, offered that monarch 
50,000 men *to fall upon his old enemies, the Spaniards, and 
cut them off in the passes of the mountains' (butci^ bic Swnjofcn, 
.^6nigU(S^en unb .^c^cr, 1. 23, &c.). The Genevese, apprehending 
a coup de main on their town, and relying, in case of need, on 
the people of Berne, were ready to repel any assault (burc!^ bic 
@d^tt)etjer unb SSetbunbencn, 1. 24). That the strictest discipline 
was observed during the whole march is a historical fact (bie 
flrengfle SWanngjnd^t ^>ielt, 1. 25), Alva bridling the rage of his sol- 
diers to let it loose, with the more fury, on the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, where he arrived in the middle of August* 
The remarkably accurate description given by Goethe h mainly 
based on Strada's acqpunt, i. p. 293, &c. 

1. 30. The statement made by Gomez is based on the advice 
of the Regent to Alva, ' to dismiss a portion of his army, in 
order not to irritate the provinces, which were already quiet 
and obedient to the King.' (Strada, i. p. 292.) 

P. 78, 1. I. The Regent informed the King that 100,000 
people fled the country on the coming of Alva (Strada, i. 
p. 298). Numerous emigrants came to England, and, accord- 
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ing to statist icai calculations, the Flemings in London in that 
very year (1567) were as numerous as all other foreigners 
put together. Cp. Prescott, Philip II, vol. ii. p. 261. 

1. 2. Edicts, strictly forbidding the people to leave the 
country, were issued before and after the arrival of Alva. 

I. 3. (Srjl has here approximately the meaning of * more 
than ever.' Cp. the Notr to p. 6, 1. 10. 

II. 9-14. The contents of these lines have a historical 
basis. According to Strada (i. p. 293) and other authorities 
the Regent had equipped, at the request of the King, sixteen 
ships, which were to be launched as soon as the news of 
his departure from Spain became known in the Netherlands. 
Besides, prayers were ordered for the safe arrival of the 
King, who was very anxious to 'make the Netherlanders be- 
lieve that he would shortly visit their country. By this 
expedient he hoped to allay the general discontent about 
the arrival of Alva. This artifice was, to some degree, suc- 
cessful, but the Flemings soon grew incredulous about 
the King's visit to their country, and jocosely compared him 
to the Emperor Tiberius, who, by ordering public prayers 
for his safety, made people believe in his imaginary journey. 
The sprayers, they also declared, were quite needless ; the 
King being safe enough in his own country, 

1. 15. Don Fernando de Toledo, Prior of the Knights of St. 
John, had the command of the cavalry in the Duke's army. 

I. 23. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva', was 
born in 1508. He was trained from childhood to arms, and 
distinguished himself at an early age as a courageous soldier. 
In 1530 he accompanied Charles V in his campaign against 
the Turks, and in 1535 in his expedition to Tunis. In the 
Smalkaldian war he won the decisive battle of Milhlberg as 
Imperial Generalissimo. When sent by Philip II to Italy to 
fight against the Pope, he was not allowed to display fully his 
military talent. In the Netherlands he pursued a merciless 
policy — such as has perhaps no parallel in history — without 
being able to subdue the * rebels.' Personally he was stern 
and haughty, and as regards his general character. Motley 
says (Rise of the Dutch Republic, ii. p. 107), 'He did not 
combine a great variety of vices, but those which he had were 
colossal ; and he possessed no virtues. He was neither lustful 

' The name is spelt in Spanish Alba, bnt pronounced Alva. In 
German the b sound is retained. 

K 2 
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nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted his 
enormous avarice, while the world has agreed that such an 
amount of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and 
universal bloodthirstiness, were never found in a savage beast 
of the forest, and but rarely in a human bosom.' Alva left 
the Netherlands in 1573, without having been able to subdue 
them, and died in 1582 in Spain. 

J. 27. ^corbert : say * given them their instructions.' 

1. 29. The talkative Gomez, who seemed inclined to give a 
detailed description of the execution of the Duke's orders, is 
cut short by the latter, to whom the assurance : auf ^ ©enaujic 
was quite sufficient. 

P. 70, 1. 6. The phrase J&ier Bin id^ has not in German the 
familiar stamp, which its literal equivalent has in English, In 
the present instance it may be rendered by 'here, my lord.' 

1. 8. Unaufl^^altfam, * irrepressible.' 

1. 15. ga^cn for fanQcn is now used in poetry, and in higher 
style only. 

1. 17. $unftU(i^— treffen, 'overtake them with terrible cer- 
tainty.' 

1. 20. ©or 5lnbem, 'before all others,' i.e. 'particularly.' 

1. 21. In speaking of Egmont's conduct after the arrival of 
Alva, Motley says : ' He affected, and sometimes felt, a light- 
heartedness which surprised all around him' (Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, ii. p. 119). 

1. 25. 3Kcrf(ic^c, 'manifest'; 'notable.' 

1. 28. Supply 'to work ' after the equivalent of rafd^. Un^ 
ttjibcr Sffiillcn, ' against our will.' 

1. 29. Scmanb ftctteii is an idiomatic expression for ' to 
retain,' or .' deliver up any one.' 

1. 30. JDienjlfcrtig : say ' officious.' S^nen Qraut*^, ' they are 
overawed'; 'full of dread.' 

The term ^jolitifc^ is here used in the sense of bivlomatifd^s 
f (ug ; fc^Iau : say therefore ' diplomatically.' 

1. 31. 5lengftU^ is here synonymous with Sln^jl tterratl^enb, 
i.e. 'betraying anxiety,* And may be rendered by 'timid.* 

P. 80, 1. I. @ini\e(n, here 'individually.' 

1. 2. 4flft — ab, 'they are prevented by their public-spirited 
character,' viz. by that spirit which bade them to act in 
common only, 

1. 3. Silva's description of the general feeling and behaviour 
of the Flemish nobles is based on historical facts. 

1. 7, &c. 2Ba« — glcbt, 'something which gives ground for 
anxiety and thought,' 

1. 9. 5lbeln is here used in the sense of er^eBcn, ' to distinguish,' 
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1. 13. Egmont's confidential and private secretary was a 
Flemish nobleman of the name of John van Kasembrood, 
Seigneur de Backerzeel. He was supposed to be in posses- 
sion of papers which would implicate Egmont. The import- 
ance which Alva attached to his capture has been effectively 
pointed out by the poet, in making the Duke, who was so 
curt and precise in his orders, mention the secretary twice : 
viz. here and p. 79, 1. 13. 

1. 17. ©aterie is by some authors spelt with double t. 

1. 19. 3(S^ — fogen, *I dare not confess it to myself.' 

1. 21. (Sinnenb, here ' thoughtfully.' 

1. 22. @(i^alen stands here for ffiagfd^aren, 'scales.' 

1. 23. SuHQlein (of scales), * balance-beam.* 

1. 25. Slngctiaud^t, 'breathed on'; 'moved.' 

1.29. (5«— gegebeti, *all has become quiet'; Mt is quiet 
everywhere.* 

1. 30. @ttaj auf @trag aB, ' up and down the streets.' 

1. 31. J&alten — angefijannt, * keep the fear in such restraint.' 

P. 81, 1. I. 8t«pcln denotes here *to whisper.* 

1. 2. The clause toenn — Tcud^tet, which hardly admits of 
a literal translation, unless leud^tet is rendered by 'flashes,' 
signifies ' when distant lightning announces a storm.' 

1. 7. Olol^e*, here * unbroken.' JDa« — mufte, 'which I coul^ 
not help praising.* Cp. the Grammatical Note to p. 7, 1. 12. 

I. 8. @i« $fcrb guteiten, 'to break a horse.' The words 
put here in the mouth of Egmont, and which contain in 
themselves only a harmless, though careless remark, admit 
of a malignant interpretation ; since they can be so construed 
that Egmont wished to intimate his intention to flee the 
country, or rather expected an outbreak. 

II. 13, 14. Goethe has here recorded a historical fact which 
we think best to give in the words of Motley. ' The Grand 
Prior, Ferdinando de Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and 
already a distinguished soldier, seems to have felt a warm and 
unaffected friendship for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in 
the field had excited his youthful admiration, and of whose 
destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the unwilling 
instrument. For a few days accordingly, after the arrival of 
the new Governor- General, all seemed to be going on smoothly. 
The Grand Prior and Egmont became exceedingly intimate, 
passing their time together in banquets, masquerades and 
play,' &c. (Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 120.) 

1. 17. JDer — lieferte, 'which brought about her sudden attach- 
ment to me.* 
L 20. 93ift)fam, 'docile.' 
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1. 21. 5)ied Uwi^tfinnige, &c., i.e. his lightminded affection for 
Egmont. 

P. 82, 1. I. 2Ba^ jinnjl bu, *what do you intend to do *; 'what 
is your design?' 

1. 5. Translate ba« ©roflte, ba6 ©el^imjle by * the weightiest, 
the most secret matters.' 

1. 7. The sentiment expressed here by Alva is not a poetical 
invention, as seems generally to be supposed, but is based on 
a historical fact. The Duke seemed to have a special predi- 
lection for his son Ferdinand, *for whom,' to speak with Pres- 
cott, * the father showed as much affection as it was in his 
rugged nature to feel for any one.' (Philip II, vol. ii. p. 143.) 

1. 9. 2lud& — au^gubrurfen : say * also the capacity to express 
yourself.' The use of the verb au^jubrurfen in this place is 
considered very puzzling, and Diintzersets it down as * strange' 
(wunbcrli^). According to our opinion, however, its use is 
justified in the present figure of speech containing a grada- 
tion, of which the expression au^jufii^reu is the climax; for Alva 
is anxious to transmit (fottj^upjlanjen) to his son all the elements 
which he deemed necessary for an effective commander, viz. 
to express himself (au^jubrucfen) clearly — to express his ideas 
in the proper concise formula; secondly, to give the command 
(gu Befel^len) with the proper emphasis ; and thirdly, to execute 
(au^jupi^ren) the command with the requisite energy. 

1. II. !Dcn brau(^barfien may here be rendered by 'a most 
useful.' Goethe not unfrequently uses the form of the relative 
superlative for the absolute superlative ; which usage will not 
be foreign to classical scholars. 

Alva shows by the present assertion his great loyalty to 
Philip II, which, however, did not save him from his eventual 
disgrace and banishment. 

1. 24. (Sin unbcbcutcnb S3(att: say 'some piece of paper.' 

1. 28. SSerroat^ren, here *to secure.' 

P. 83, 1. 4. According to history the Prince of Orange had 
left the Netherlands before Alva's arrival. He was afterwards 
summoned by the * Blood Council,' to present himself at Brus- 
sels, and answer the charges against him. It is needless to say 
that the Prince did not obey the summons ; he sent, however, 
a brief reply in which he contemptuously denied the juris- 
diction of the Council. • 

1. 13. @^ riicft: say 'moves on.' 

1. 16. IWacS^^otcn, here 'to retrieve.* 

1. 19, &c. aQ3eI)r' — ^fdfetoanft, ' I can scarcely prevent the reasons 
for and against from floating anew through my mind.' SBe^ren 
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is here used in the sense of 'to forbid.' The pleonastic negation 
toe^tcn . . . nid)t occurs rather frequently. 

1. 23. JDen ©einiQen, *his friends'; *his partisans.' 

1. 24. SttJtngen should here be rendered by *to coerce,' in 
order to retain the true distinction between that verb and the 
noun Unbe^winQliiJcr (1. 25), 'indomitable'; 'unconquerable.' 

1. 29. fioo^topf, * lottery-urn,' i.e. the vessel from which the 
lottery tickets used to be drawn. 

1. 30. SufletoUt, 'rolled up,' i.e. as the tickets generally are 
in the lottery-vase, itrcffer, for 'prize,' has been primarily 
used of winnings in the lottery only. The expression geljlct, 
for ' blank,' is not so usual as 9ltete. 

P. 84, 1. 1. Unb — nxd)t, 'and did it not start at the scent of 
blood.' This remark is founded on the popular superstition 
that horses start at places, where blood has been shed, or 
which are to be the scenes of bloodshed. Cp. Lord Hastings' 
speech in Shakespeare's Richard III (Act iii. Scene 4): 
* Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 
And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house.' 

1. 5. .^Ic^jfcn, here ' to pat.' \ 

1. II. aBic — toitt, 'as best I may.* This part of Alva's 
speech (as far as IjaUn, 1. 14) is addressed to Ferdinand. ^ 

1. 14. That Orange was considered the greatest and most 
dangerous enemy of the King, is a well-known historical fact. 
It is related that when Cardinal Granvelle was told at Rome 
that * the Taciturn,' as he used to call the Prince, had not 
been arrested, he exclaimed, 'if Orange has escaped, they 
have taken nobody; for his capture would have been worth 
more than that of any other man in the Netherlands.' 
^ 1. 18, &c. The profession of loyalty in the mouth of Egmont 
is here very characteristic. It emphatically expresses his un- 
faltering devotion to the King under all circumstances, 

1. 27. .^dftig mittt)irfcn, 'work vigorously with us.' 

1. 29. It would seem that Egmont was justified in attri- 
buting to the Duke a more correct knowledge of the state 
of the country, inasmuch as he had distributed his troops 
through Brussels and other principal cities of the Netherlands, 
and, besides, kept a number of spies in the country. 

P. 85, 1. 7. sWad^t, 'might'; 'weight.' 

1. 15. The import of Egmont's speech is contained in the 
Regent's last letters, alluded to before, which she addressed 
to the King, from the Netherlands. 

1. 17. SutiirfQebannt is a very expressive term for 'forced 
l>ack.' 
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II. 18-32. Alva is reported by Strada (i. 285) to have con- 
cluded his speech at the above-mentioned meeting of the 
State Council at Madrid with the words * That the rebels do 
not harbour less ill temper because they appear calm for the 
present ; and their rebellious spirit is sure to rise again, when 
the fear of punishment has passed. For even venomous ser-f 
pents can be handled with impunity during the winter; not 
because they are not poisonous, but because they are torpid. 
And it is a well-known fact that heresy does never sincerely 
subside into quiet.* {Nimirum exploratum jam esse NUMQUAM 
bona fide haeresim mansttescere,) 

1. 27. SBir — foKcn, 'surely, we are not to persuade ourselves.* 

1. 29. Slu^fd^reiben, here *to proclaim.' The advice to have 
recourse to clemency in order to pacify the country, was re- 
peatedly given to the King, and even the Regent urged Alva 
to proclaim a general amnesty, as the only way to restore 
quiet. (Prescott, Philip II, vol. ii. 182.) 

P, 86, 1. I. @inge — toieber, 'would remain (Ht. move about) 
free and unmolested.' 

1. 2. Swtn berciten 93eifi)iet, 'an encouraging example.' 

1. 4. Unjinn may here be rendered by 'folly'; and Xninfenl^it, 
which denotes lit. 'drunkenness,' and is also used to express an 
exalted state of the mind, by ' infatuation.' 

1. 7. The clause SBaren ^onige, &c., is elliptical, and bears 
the meaning of * were kings not safer in following a policy of 
mercy?' 

1. 8. The expression SBcIt has, in combination with Sllacj^toelt, 
the meaning of SWittoeU, i.e. 'contemporary age'; 'one's 
contemporaries,' and forms in that combination an antithe- 
tical expression which is difficult to be rendered into another 
language both literally and elegantly. In the present instance 
2CcIt may be translated by ' the world during their life-time,' 
or the whole expression 3Belt iinb S^ad^toelt, rendered by * men 
of all ages.' 

1. II. 5l(^ — fofltc, 'to be offended by every idle blas- 
phemy.' The sentiment, expressed here by Egraont, is based 
on a remark which the Regent made to her brother, in her 
last letter from the Netherlands, in which she urged him to 
use the royal prerogative of mercy; and which, as Strada 
(i. p. 305) reports, concluded with the words * I pray and 
implore your Majesty that, mindful of divine clemency and 
of your own, and limiting your vengeance to as few as possible, 
you would prefer the repentance of your subjects to their 
punishment,' (Majestatem ego tuam oro obtestorque, ut clemen- 
tiae di*vimae ac ttuie memor, ultione In quam paucissimos contnacta^ 
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tuorum poenitentiamy quam poenam malis.) The letter alluded 
to, which is given verbatim, in Spanish, in the Correspondance 
de Philippe II (i. p. 603), actually contains the following forci- 
ble passage: * Your Majesty should remember that the greater 
kings are, and the more they approach God in station {y se 
aceran mas h. Dios), the more they should strive to imitate the 
divine clemency and compassion.*. 

1. 15. Slblcljnen is here poetically used for aBivenben, *to avert.' 

1. 16. This statement fully characterizes the uncompromising 
character of Alva, whose vindictiveness was without bounds. 

The expression ungcflvaft . . . ftd^ fceucn is here poetically 
used for * to enjoy impunity.' 

1. 21. g(u(^ten, 'bring to a place of shelter'; 'save.' Cp. 
with reference to Egmont's statement, the Note to p. 78, 1. r. 

1. 24. ^atij irnb Xl)at is an alliterative expression signifying 

* counsel and aid ' (lit. * deed '). 

1. 27. Qn\tf)m, here *to contemplate quietly.' 

1. 28. (fttta einntat, &c., * now and then strike about us, as 
in a pantomime (lit. carnival's play), so that there should be 
some noise.* It is perhaps not too far-fetched to assume 
that the present simile contains a satirical remark on the 
absurd practice, in certain carnival's plays or pantomimes, 
of harlequins, running to and fro on the stage, and striking each 
other with their swords of lath, without any one knowing 
why and to what purpose, unless it be to make people forget 
the absence of all action in the play. ' 

1. 30. The verb l^cifm is in this phrase equivalent to fein. 

1. 32, Alva's reproach refers to Egmont's temporary perse- 
cution of the 'heretics,' and his subsequent indulgence 
towards them. Cp. p. 41, 11. 10-18, and the Notes referring 
to that passage. 

P. 87, 1. 3. 311 gu ntifbeuten, 'may be misconstrued.' 

1. II. Scben may in the present alliterative expression be 
rendered by ' soul.' Egmont's speech is a complete summary 
of the grievances of the Flemings, and, in general, a repetition 
of the complaints of the citizens in the opening scene of the 
drama. That Philip the Second's scheme was to become 
absolute King of the Netherlands, wliich he ruled only in his 
capacity of Duke, is a historical fact. 

1. 12. ZiX^T^id) in the sense in which it is used here denotes 

* tapestry.' 

I. 13. $lnf(^fag, 'design.' SluSbenft, 'devises'; 'plans.' 
1. 15. ©etttirtten 3cic^cn, 'embroidered symbols.' 
1. 16. (Bit beriicfm : translate 'to ensnare them.' The verb 
Uxu^tn was primarily used for 'to entrap, or catch beasts 
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and birds in a snare'; hence the figurative meaning, *to 
ensnare.* The dramatist Gryphius (i 6 16-1664) uses the 
same expression with reference to the abuse which is often 
made of religion for worldly purposes, in saying : 3SeU (n) aber 
bie OicUgiou unb bcren 93ocfc^u^ung bee ftd^crjle 2Bcg iji ben $obel 
gu berucf en. 

1. 21. (Sin bo^i>eIte3 ^0^, namely, that of the absolute King 
and of the Inquisition. 

1. 2 3. SBer'g rec!^t »etftdnbe, ' if (it were but) rightly understood.' 

1. 30. JDem Sfldd^flen, * his nearest concerns.' 

1. 31. Unein0 toerben, 'to disagree'; 'to quarrel.' 

1. 32, &c. (Sincngen, figuratively * to coerce*; * to restrain.' 

P. 88, 1. I. ^alten is here used in the sense of bel^anbeln, ' to 
treat.' 

1. 4. JJomntt — 93etflanb, 'does a king attain to mature reason.' 

3u 93erjlaubc fommen is properly the equivalent for the 
familiar phrase, ' to come to years of discretion.' 

1. 5. Unb — Ueber, 'and should the many not prefer.* 
Egmont pleads here the superiority of a representative 
government over that of an absolute monarchy. 

1. 7, &c. ^ai — altert, 'that class of people who grow old 
under the eyes of their master,' viz. the courtiers who 
spend their whole life in the vicinity of the king, on whose 
will they entirely depend. The adv. ttjol^l in the next line is 
used with the ironical signification of ' I presume ' ; ' I dare say.' 

1. II. Unb barnm, i.e. because the courtiers themselves are 
deprived of all independence, they do not like to leave others 
to their own guidance. 

1. 13, &c. @6 Qcf)t, &c., ' it won't do ! It will never do.' 

1. 15. In the idiomatic phrase @r ijl tt)ert^> (Sotted 33oben gu 
bstreten, which expresses * that a person is worthy of the life he 
has received from God,* the word 93oben stands for @cbe. 

Oiunb fur jid^, 'complete in himself.' 9iuub is figuratively 
used for 'complete,' i.e. like a circle which is complete and 
perfect in itself. Gp. the term ' rotundusy in * teres atque 
rotundus* Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 86. 

1. 18. This description of the Netherlanders by Egmont is 
partly based on that given by Strada (cp. i. p. 26), and by 
other authorities. Even Charles V said of them ' that there 
was no people who detested servitude more than they did, 
and that they could only be gained over by kindness.' 

1. 29. Slbternen signifying lit. 'to learn anything by quietly 
watching or listening,' may here be rendered by 'to study.' 

P. 89, 1. I. The form Uneigeunn^igfeit is more \isual than 
Uneigennu^, 
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1. 6. (Staat^cinrid^tuttQ, 'goverament of a state.' 

!• 7» Sfttfolge, * course of time.* 

1. II. (Sd^lupfwinfel, 'loopholes.* 

1. 13. The verb !ann should be placed in the English trans- 
. lation before jtt^ ©crBcr^en, and bur(|fc^(ei(^cn rendered by * slink 
through.' 

1. 23. Sfldd^jlen may here be rendered by * relatives'; 'kin- 
dred,' for which expressions it frequently stands ; besides, it 
seems to contain an allusion to the appointment of the 
Regents of the Netherlands, who were all relatives of the 
rulers of the country. Cp. p. 39, 1. 11, &c. 

1. 24. On fd^alten unb toalten compare the Note to p. 34, 1. 11. 

1. 28. iDurd^ — Qcbentt, * should wish to rule by himself.* 

P. 90, 1. 3. (Seincn may here be translated by * of his,' to be 
placed after ©ruber. 

1. 10. Unbebingten, here ' uncompromising.* The reproach of 
rapacity is aimed at Alva. Cp. the Note to p. 78, 1. 23. 

1. II. ©dijrung is the spelling adopted by Goethe and 
Schiller; it is now frequently written without an ^, 

JDic—aujlofte, 'which would not easily die out (or cease) 
by itself.* 

1. 18. The expression toitt feinen SBiffcn, lit. 'wills his will,* 
is very emphatic, asserting, as it does forcibly, that the King 
' is determined to have his will,* or ' what the King wills, he 
wills.* Alva wishes to make Egmont understand that the 
King's will is supreme, which notion has been strikingly 
pointed out by the emphatic repetition of the word ^onig 
in the present speech. 

1. 27. Supply ' is to be done,* after the equivalent of ujo^. 

1. 32. ®V0MX% 'spirit.* Cp. the Note to p. 7, 1. 29. 

P. 91, 1. 2. Il)cn — ©igenl^eit, ' the innermost core of their 
individuality.* 

1. 3, &c. @r Xo\\i fie, &c., i. e. the King wants (first) to crush 
them entirely, in order that they should (then) become some- 
thing — but something quite different. 

1. 13. The word 'argument,* may be supplied before 'for* 
(JJiir), and burd)^uge^ett4n the next line rendered by ' to balance.* 

1. 18. Db er ftc^, &c., 'whether it is to stoop down before the 
falling axe,* viz. it must be indifferent to a noble-minded man, 
whether he submit to an ignominious yoke or suffer death. 

1. 25. 25ringenb m^^i, * represents ... as urgent.* The 
verb madden is here used in the sense of barjieUen. 

P. 92, 1. 7. Unb — an, 'and bring a far more serious accusa- 
tion against yourself.* The adverb get)affig in the next line 
may be rendered by ' malignantly,* or by ' in his malignity.* > 
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1. lo. Slngel^oren denotes figuratively *to be attached* or 
* devoted to.' 

1. 12, &c. @d^eib' — (Streite, *I retire from this dispute.' ^eS 
^zxx\\, say 'of our sovereign.' SS^irfcn, in 1. 14 denotes *to 
accomplish.* 

1. 22. JDagu: say *for this purpose.' 93erufm, 'summoned.' 

1. 30. The dramatic version of Egmont's capture differs 
somewhat from history, as will be seen from the biographical 
sketch of the Count in the Historical Introduction. Gp. also 
Schiller* s Hist oris c be Skizzen, p. 22, 1. 12, &c. 

guufter Slufjug. 

p. 96, 1. 4. In some editions the name of J^larc has been 
changed into the diminutive .^(drci^cn in this act only ; whilst 
the original edition has the latter form also in the third act, and 
some editions adopt it throughout the drama. 

1.5. SieB(!^cn, &c., 'dearest, for heaven's sake, what will 
you do?' 

1. 7. 2)u wufit, &c., namely, to judge from his despair, 
Brackenburg cannot know the character and the disposition 
of the people, 

1. 22. ^\(i)t — ^toet^feln, 'not lose time in idle talk.' 

P. 97, 1. 6, &c. :t)en 3)ol(^ jurfen, 'to lift th^ dagger.* mt 
— SngilU^er, ' as twilight grows darker my anxiety increases.' 

1. 8, &c. Win [(^neflem Jiauf, ' by a rapid course,' i.e, by hasten- 
ing from quarter to quarter. 

1. 12, &c, UeBcrf^tt>cmmt : say 'overwhelmed.' (Srbrucft, 
'crushed.* 

1. 17. 5lm freien ^immtl, 'in the open space of the heavens.' 

1. 18. 2Bie ifl 2)ir: say 'what ails thee?' 

1. 25. SBa^ foil \>ivS, may here be rendered by 'what does 
that mean ? ' or by ' what do you mean ? ' the verb l^df en or 
bebeuten, being understood in German, 

P. 98, 1. I. 3»]^n . . . i^u erringeu, 'to obtain his freedom.' 

1. 8. Ghent was the chief town of Flanders, of which pro- 
vince Egmont was the governor. 

1. 10. (Seine $Pfevbe f^aKen: say 'the noise of his horse's 
hoofs.' 

1. 12. Sul^r may here be rendered by ' there shot.' 

1. 21. @inen getodl^reti laffcn signifies 'to let any one have his 
own will ' ; ' to let any one go on as he likes.* 

1. 26, &c. 9Sou biefer, &c., i.e. no hope can remove the dreadful 
certainty from her mind that Egmont was doomed to death. 
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1. 29. .ftcnnt — totebcrfinben, *you cannot collect yourselves'; 
* you are no more your former selves.' 

P. 99, 1. I. The verb lebcn is to be supplied after tocrbet i^r. 

1. 2. Both Sl%m and S^\x^ signifying 'breath/ the phrase 
will be rendered more emphatic in English by translating 
SKit feincm 9lt]^etn by * with the last breath of his life/ 

1. 6. Jlucf if(^en : say, * treacherous.' 

1. 8. ©rfufien, * to fulfil what has been requested,' i. e. * to 
grant.' 

1. 10. SWarf is used figuratively for * manly strength,' or 
'strength' in general. 

1. 1 5, &c. ffiel^rlog, * unarmed,' may be placed as an attribute 
before JJal^ne. Translate toeftenb, by * waving.' 

1. 25. Ueber eiuanbet, *one above the other.' J&aben— genicft, 
' they stood scraping and bowing.' This passage, and partly 
the one contained in 11. 7-15, p. 98, reminds us of the speech 
of Marullus in the opening scene of Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar, viz. 

' Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome,' &c. 

1. 27. !W6Aten — acBcti, ' they might turn aside from his 
fall.' 

1. 29. JDie — grifft, 'who used to doff your hats.' 

F. 100, 1. 2. SBege unb ©tege, 'all the ways and passages.' 
Cp. the Note to p. 34, 1. 11. 

1. 3. (Sinen Slnfc^Iag geben, 'to suggest some plan.' 

1. 18. iDa — \% * in the hour of need.* 

1. 23. !Die — bctratjt, 'where you appeared only on Sundays,* 

1. 24. Uebertrieben el^rbar, ' with excess of propriety.' 

P. 101, 1. 5. SBiUig is here used in the sense of ' readily.* 

1. 9. $liifqueUen is here used in its poetical signification of 'to 
grow.' The expression ' of healthy growth,' to be placed after 
]^nabe, would perhaps be an appropriate rendering for the 
attributive adjective. 

1. 10, &c. Sl^ — brttjegtett, 'the boughs and tops of trees swayed 
and creaked.' Snnerfl . . . ber ^em, ' the inmost core.' 

1. 14. fWaf^en^ which denotes primarily ' to taste some dainty 
by stealth,' is here used in the sense of 'to gnaw' (nagen)/ to 
which latter expression it seems allied, 
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1. 15. ©ie uBertpinbet, fcie, &c. This mode of construction 
is sanctioned in poetical diction only. 

1. 17. Jtrad)enb unb jerfd^mettcmb, * crashing and shattering.' 

1. 18. ®Ieic^ — toeggcttiefen, * chased . . . like bubbles, from 
thy brow/ 

1. 20. 2)ic — niebertreibt, 'which in a thousa!hd shapes ebbs 
and flows within thee.' 

1. 21. 93e(\cgnet, * approach'; 'appear.' 

1. 23. ©cjialten, 'shapes.' ©etoo^nten, 'familiar.' $)u gclaffen 
Icbtefi, ' you did calmly associate,' i. e. which he calmly con- 
templated. 

1. 24. ^tm — fcl^nt, 'whom the sound heart yearns to en- 
counter in emulation' (emulously). Egmont affirms that he 
does not fear the impetuous foe — sudden death — with whom 
to grapple in emulation is the desire of a healthy spirit. 

1. 26. 93orbiIb, 'image'; 'symbol.' Un(eibli(^ — auf, 'how 
intolerable was it to me, even when seated upon — .' 

1. 29. SWit — ubcrlcQten, ' in constantly recurring discussions.' 

I. 30, &c. Render here Salfen by 'rafters.' SKi(^ ebru(ftcn : 
say ' seemed to oppress me.* Egmont describes here graphically 
the oppressive feeling of anxiety which overcomes a person, 
accustomed to move freely in the open air, when constrained 
within narrow walls. 

P. 102, 1. 2. Wilt, &c., 'with deep-drawn breath.' 
Unb frifc^ l^inau^, * and we hastened away.' 

II. 3-5. JDa — umtoittem, 'to the place so befitting (meet) 
to us : into the open field where all the surrounding gifts of 
nature, exhaling from the earth, and all the blessings of the 
stars floating through the air, hover round us.' We deemed 
it expedient to give a full translation — keeping it as literal 
as possible — of these lines, which offer, like several other pas- 
sages in the following pages, almost insurmountable difficulties 
to foreign readers of German. 

1. 7» ^rdftigcr — reifen, 'we spring aloft invigorated.' This 
simile refers to the giant Antaeus, the son of Poseidon and Ge 
(Earth), who was invincible so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother Earth ; so that, when any one succeeded in 
throwing him to the ground, the earth-born giant rose with 
renewed vigour. 

1. 8. Render ©egicr by 'desires,' and aKen by 'every.' 

1. 9. SSorgubringen, 'to press forward.' 3u et^afd^cn, ' to 
grasp.' 

1. 10. ^i\x^ may here be translated by ' in,' or but^ . . . glii^t 
rendered by ' pervades * ; ' animates.' ' 

1. 1 1, ^n^thoxnte, ' native ' ; ' innate.' 
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1. 14. QictbevBenb flreic^t, 'destroying all, sweeps,' which words 
should be placed after unb in 1. 12. 

1. 15. The whole of the above passage from Unb frif(!^ l^inait^, 
&c. (1. 2), down to the present line, contains a poetical de- 
scription of the exuberant feelings which are entertained in 
the open air, by persons endowed with a poetical mind, striving 
spirits, and an energetic impulse for action. 

1. 16. 2)u bift, &c. This refers to the soul-elevating en- 
joyment described in the preceding passage, which enjoyment 
is now * a mere image, a dream of past happiness.' 

1. 18/ The clause SSetfagt — gonnen, which offers some diffi- 
culty for a faithfully literal translation, may be rendered by 

* does she refuse to grant thee to meet suddenly never-dreaded 
death, in open daylight.' 

1.20. 3tti efein SWobcr may be rendered by * in this loathsome 
foulness,' or rather freely by * in these loathsome mouldy walls.' 
The word SWober, which is allied to the English * mother,' in 
the sense of *a thick slimy substance concreted in liquors/ 
signifies in German, * mouldiness,' *mustiness,* &c. 

2Bic — an, * what a loathsome odour it (viz. the mouldiness, 
the foulness of the air) exhales from these stones ! ' 

1. 21. Render here flarrt by 'stagnates,' and »or . . . f^eut, 
in the next line, by ' shrinks from.' 

1. 24. 93or ber S^it, * beforehand,' i.e. before the murder is 
actually perpetrated, gag ab, in the next line, may be ren- 
dered by 'forbear.' 

1. 25. Egmont addresses here to himself the reproach that 
it is not ' his fate ' (ba^ ®lvid) which makes him insensible to 
any hope of rescue, but his own doubt. @(uef denotes also 

* fate' in general. Some explain, however, the present passage 
in a different manner; namely, by understanding the word ©liicf 
to have the usual signification of ' happiness.' 

1. 29. It is a historical fact that the Regent held Egmont in 
very high favour. 

1.30. giuerbilb, lit. 'fiery image'; 'phenomenon,' i.e. meteor. 

1. 32. The rendering 'devise some daring scheme,* will, in 
general, convey the meaning of the poetical expression h?agenb 
^nnen, which is quite appropriate to the thoughtful and daunt- 
less character of Orange. 

P. 103, 1. I. Unb — ©etoalt, 'and with gathering tide of 
power.' Egmont hopes that the people will assemble in num- 
bers, and in doing so their own ranks and numbers will swell. 

1. 3, &c. Translate l^altet . . . ab by 'shut out,' and tocl^IgemeinU^ 
JDtangen by 'well-meant thronging.' 

1. 5. <Scnjl — ergof, 'used to spread over (inspire) them.' 
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1. II, &c. 2)ie ©liter fijtingen, *the iron bars are bursting.' 
1. 13. (Steigt . . . JTo^tici^ cntgegm, * will joyfully walk forth to 
meet (the).* 

1. 30. UujutJertdjTigf cit, * untrustworthiness.' 
P. 104, 1. 3. The expression ten aKgcmein @rfannten denoting 
literally * the universally acknowledged/ or 'appreciated*; may 
here be rendered, rather freely, by * a nation's favourite.' 
1. 1 1 . IDir — nidfii, * to help thee I am powerless.' 
1. 17. SKir felbfl ietouft, 'conscious of my own self.' 
1. 19. Unb — ilrdfte, * and separated from thee, her last powers 
grapple with the agony of death.' 
1. 20, &c. ^d) — l)u{len: say, *I hear a stealthy step — a cough.* 
1. 23. 3)ie ndc^tli(^e %^uv, *the door at night.' Mark the 
use of ndd^tlid^ in the present combination, to which analogies 
may be found in Goethe's 3)u morc^enbli^er Sungling (Pandora, 
Act i); in Uhland's ^UnUiditn ©drten (fRiittx ©anft ©eorg) ; 
and in the ^ Fespertinum pererro forum,* by Horace (Sat. i. 6). 

P. 105, 1. 3. JDe^ Slrmen eingige6 <Sc^af, 'the poor man's one 
ewe lamb.' This biblical simile is founded on the parable in 
2 Sam. xii. One would expect in this sentence the adverb 
Ijinubcr instead of ^^etuber, which latter term denotes a 'direc- 
tion towards the speaker'; but Brackenburg transfers himself, 
as it were, to the place of the subject spoken of. 

1. 5. The poetical expression flog . . . \>on mir nieber will 
perhaps best be rendered by ' ebbed away from me.* 

1. 6. 3ii \>erfd^ma(^ten, here ' to die away.' 

1. 14. 2)en J&ercU^en, say: 'the glorious hero.* 

1. 15. SlenQJilid^ im @4(afe, *in anxious slumber.* The 
general feeiing of the people, as described by the present 
speaker, is in accordance with history. 

1. 17. The pronouns referring to the collective term 93otf, 
are not unfrequently used in the plural. 

1. 23. (5id^ rcgt: say 'yearns.' 

1. 25. SCanbeln is a poetical expression for 'to walk'; 'move'; 
here it may be rendered by ' to approach.' 

1. 30. din ©d^cccfnig, lit. 'a terror': say 'a terrible spectacle.* 

P. 106, 1. 2. (Sd^drfen, here 'to strain.' 

1. 3. ©tieg mir . . . entgegen, 'there arose before me.' 

1. 5, &c. 2Ba^ noA, &c., i.e. to envelope what still remained 
white and visible or the wood, by covering it with black cloth. 

1. 9. SBorbereitenb gu bege^^n, ' to perform in this prepara- 
tion.' 

1. 15. JDicfe ^uUt, 'this veil,' namely, the veil of darkness 
which enveloped the .'hideous birth of night,* The spectres 
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alluded to in the next line are the horrible visions which 
Brackenburg had described. 

1. 19. Jtnirf(!^t . . . l^inunter, 'crashing swallows.' The verb 
fnirfd^en is here used in the sense of * to crush with a creaking 
noise.' In this signification the form gerfnirfd^cn is more usual, 
but in this place it would be inapplicable, on account of the 
adverb ^inunter which refers to fnirfc^^en. 

1.21. JDen — gefd^dnbet, *whom they have desecrated by 
making him a witness of their rage.' 

1. 22. gofen — 93ant>e, * bolts and fetters open.* 

1. 23. Umgiegt — <S(i^imtncr, * sheds around our friend a halo 
of soft light.' The whole of this clause from »or to @(!^tmtner 
is a biblical reminiscence, based on the deliverance of the 
Apostle Peter (cp. Acts xii. 6, 7, &c.). The freedom alluded to 
in the next clause, however, does not mean * bodily liberation ' 
from prison, but deliverance from earthly life. Clarchen, 
who now sees that there is no rescue for Egmont, hopes he 
will be spared the ignominy of an execution by dying during 
the night a gentle death. That such is her feeling becomes 
evident from the conclusion of her speech. 

1. 31, Ungcbulbig, Mn thy impatience.' 

P. 107, 1. 9. «&cif unb, &c., * more and more ardently.' 

1. 12. JI)er .,/m^6) fafit, * embracing.' —S'lintm . . . ab, * receive.' 

1. 14, Un« betin aud^ : say * it will unite us too.' It is hardly 
possible to give, with adequate force, the meaning of the 
expression bcnn in this concise phrase. It properly signifies 
here 'consequently,' but this word is too prosaic to be used 
in the present poetical speech. 

. 1. 23. 3Birb . . . nid^t lo«, *will never shake off'; 'will never be 
freed from.' The meaning of the following clause is, that 
even the rage of vengeance will not be able to remove the 
misery from the present generation, if Egmont, the man who 
alone could save the country, has perished. 

1. 24, &c. 8ebt— ifl, 'live on, poor souls, through a time which 
ceases to be time.' 

1. 26. @« jio(ft il^r Jlret^Iauf, ' its course is arrested.' 

1. 28. Supply ' live ' after the equivalent of toir. 

1, 29. Seibe, here * bear.' 

1. 3 1, &c. Scknbigm may here be rendered by ' life- inspiring ' ; 
' animating.' 

P. 108, 1. 16, &c. 18crgeBen« — jiel^n, 'it will gather in vain 
round itself the mists.' 3Ciber SQ^ittcn, ' against its own will. 

1. 20. 9lcuteibenb, 'suffering anew'; 'with re-awakened suffer- 
ings.' ©otte^bilb, here ' image of the Saviour.' 

1. 21, ffiagt — ^ttOQtf 'will not venture forth.' 
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1. 23. Supply 'of the clock' after the equivalent of 3etger, 
render 3Bcc^ by and * round.' 

1. 25. ^xd)—®xah, *the feeling (of the approach) of morn- 
ing scares me iato the. grave.' This sentiment is based 
on the belief, that ghosts walking upon earth, must return to 
their graves on scenting the morning air; Clarchen wishing 
to express that her abode in this world will be over with the 
present night, and, her doom will be sealed with the approach 
of the dawning morning. 

1. 30. IDarffl, 'mayst'; namely, what he thinks his con- 
science allows him to do. 

P. 109, 1. 5. @ie— iibettajfeit, * she leaves me, leaves me to 
myself.' 

I. 7. 3>^t l&ieBenbm, ' ye that love.' 

1. 1 2. (Sic — entgcgen, * she will welcome thee with the whole 
bliss of heaven.' 

1. 17. ^^xtdtn&i^n't>, 'dread hand.' Cp. Grit. An. p. xxxvi. 

1. 29. Unfl(^em S5U(fe, here 'wandering glances.' 

1. 30. Setd^cn— ttorjulugen, * with what deceitful vision do 
you come to startle the half-awakened mind?' Some free 
rendering of the kind seems here necessary, on account of 
the difficulty of translating literally the expression eincn 
@d^recfcn«traum vortugen, which denotes approximately *to 
delude with a dream of horror.' It is in accordance with 
history that the sentence of death was announced to Egmont 
during the night. As regards the other incidents relating to 
his tragic end, compare the Historical Introduction, p. xlvii, 
and Schiller's Historische Skizzen, pp. 28-33. 

P. 110, 1, 17. Un3 iiBertragenen, 'delegated to us.' 

1. 19. Srfennen denotes, in legal terminology, 'to pronounce 
judgment' ; ' to declare.' 

1. 20. This brief interruption fully characterizes Egmont's 
imperturbable belief in the protection afforded by the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. According to the statutes of this Order, 
the King could certainly not delegate any power whatever 
over the Knights,- but Alva shrewdly and peremptorily declared 
' that he had undertaken the cognizance of this affair by com- 
mission from his Majesty as sovereign of the land, not as head 
of the Golden Fleece.' 

1. 21. The term vorgangiQcr, which denotes 'previous,* and 
is here a pleonastic legal expression, may be omitted in the 
translation. 

1. 22. Egmont's Christian name was Lamoral, but Goethe 
probably preferred to give him a genuine Teutonic name, 
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which seems, besides, to have been a special favourite of his. 
Thus he changed the Christian name of Faust, which is given 
as Sol^ann, likewise into ^einriclft. 

1. 24. SWit— SWorgen«, * with the break of the day/ 

1. 26. gWit bcm ^d^tperte litivx BeBen %\xvx Xobe gcbrac^t tuerbnt 
is a legal phrase for ' to be beheaded with the sword.* 

1. 28. The reason why Goethe omitted the date is attributed 
by some to the circumstance, that the mention of the correct 
date would have been in contradiction to the course in which 
the events follow each other in the drama, and a wrong date 
would have too much offended against historical truth. We 
think, however, that Goethe's sole reason was, that the 
mention of any date would have imparted to the sentence of 
death, the formal character of a legal document, and would 
have considerably weakened the dramatic effect. 

1. 31. The ' Tribunal of Twelve,' or, as it was also officially 
called, the * Council of Troubles,' and popularly the * Blood 
Council,' had been established by Alva after the capture of 
Egmont and Horn ' for the trial of crimes committed during 
the recent period of troubles.' It was one of the most 
arbitrary and informal tribunals which ever decided on the 
fate of man. 

P. Ill, 1. 2. @etn J&au^ BefteKcn, *to set one's house in 
order,' is a biblical phrase for ' to make one's last arrange- 
ments before death.' Cp. Isa. xxxviii. i. 

1. 5. 5a(!etn is here used for ga(fettrdger. 

1. 1 3, &c. Sl^m — (i«^eln, * at first they will whisper it behind 
the back of the ambitious man.' 

1. 20. @elte, 'might assert his worth.* It is well known 
that Alva counselled the invasion of the Netherlands, solely 
in order to make himself indispensable to the King. Cp. 
Strada, i. p. 286. 

1. 24. JDer ©ingebilbetf, 'the overweening man.' Conceit and 
arrogance were among the principal features of Alva's character. 

1. 28. J^erfibmiltcn, 'passed rapidly over.' ?og, here 'feigned.' 

P. 112, 1. 3. The verb flcl^en signifies here that the two 
nations 'stood there in anxious expectation of the result.* 
Translate jiatiben by ' looked anxiously on,*^ 

1. 4. SBiinfd^ten, lit. 'wished'; here 'hoped.' 

I. 5. Supply * the mark ' after the equivalent of ttaf; render bet 
5Weini9e«, by 'of my countrymen,' and burtl^braclft by 'rent.' 

1. 6. The causes of paltry envy of Alva against Egmont as 
given here, are related by Strada (i. 326)^ who says : ' The 
people, however, being guided in their judgment either by 
.their hatred against Alva or by their love towards Egmont, 

O 2 
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exculpated the guilty, and laid all the blame on Alva as 
harbouring envy against Egmont, his old martial rival ; and 
they said, l)esides, that he was mortified because Egmont 
once won from him, when playing at dice, many thousand 
ducats, and that later, when at a public rejoicing, they con- 
tended for superiority at a shooting-match, Alva was defeated 
amidst the loud exultation of the Flemings, who considered 
the victory, carried off over a Spanish Duke, as a national 
triumph.' (Populuj tamertj stve ex odio in Albanum^ sive in 
Egmontium amorcj judicium ferens, reum absolvebaty culpamque 
omnem transferebat in Albanum invidiae retinentem adversus 
Egmontium, veterem belli aemulum, offensumque super haec 
memorabant, quod olim alea ludenti mulia aureorum millia 'victor 
Egmontius abstulisset ; ac postea in publica laetitia, dum uterque 
explodendo ad signum sclopo ex provocatione contenderent, supera- 
tus esset Albanus, ingenti Belgarum plausu ad nationis suae decus 
referentium 'victoriam ex Duce Hispano,) 

Cp. also Schiller's Historiscbe Skizzen, p. 21, 1. 8, &c. 

I. 8. @rf(!^Ui(!^enb, * by surreptitious means/ 

I. 14. Jteutfc^ldge signifies 'blows with a cudgel': translate 
here * heavy blows.' 

1. 23. ^viixaniid), * trustful.' 

I. 26. 3)cr 9lbf(^euU(i^c, * the hateful one.' 

I. 31, &c. Sd^ flc^e, &c. Ferdinand wishes to express by 
these words, that he is so bewildered, that he cannot realize 
the position of Egmont. 

P. 118, 1. 3. Scblofed, lit. * lifeless'; here * passive.' 

I. 16. 3n — %o\>c^, * in the grasp (power) of an arbitrary doom.' 

I. 18, &c. Translate taub by * indifferent,' unempfinblid^ by 

* callous,' and e3 — rtJoKe by * happen what may.' 

1. 24. 9Ba« fid^t \)idi an, * what troubles thee ? * 

I. 25. (Sin — Uebel, 'more dreadful calamity.' @« in I. 27 
may be rendered by * this.' 

1. 28. ^u ^crtierfl \>i^, * you lose all self-control.' The clause 
tt)o Btji bu denotes here, ' what are you thinking of? * 

I. 29, &c. Sag mid^, &c.. Met me lament without restraint' ; 

* let me give vent to my grief.* 

1. 31. Silled in, &c., * I am entirely prostrate.' 

P. 114, 1. II. ^orc^cn is here used in the sense of forfd^en, 

' to inquire.' 
1. 13. The pronoun *me* should be supplied after the 

equivalent of t)or, occurring twice in this line. 
1. 14. Unb fort, &c., 'always onward and onward.' 
I. 16. 2)l(i^— bejltmmt, * I had destined thee for myself,' viz. 

i fixed on you as my model. 
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1. 17. ^rft— fein, *to be entirely with you.' The meaning 
of erjl is here * more than ever.' 

1. 20. Sl^enn — fann, * if it can be any comfort to thee.' 

1. 22. SWein — fam, *my heart was drawn towards thee.' 

1. 27. Sin leered ©c^reibilb, * a vain terror.' 

P. 115, 1. 1 . 9lu«t»eic^ent>en, lit. ' evasive,' may here be ren- 
dered by * self-deluding.' 

1. 4. The expressions ^fitfe and Oiatl^ are here made highly 
emphatic by means of the indefinite article, which would in 
ordinary prose not be required. 

1. 6, &c. @o Qctoaltfam bvingt, * be so intent.' The term 
Ucberma(]^t (1. 7) contains here the notion of ' tyrannical su- 
premacy.* 

1. 12. Sntfemcn ini(3^: say * separate me.' 

1, 16. S)ie: say *his.' The definite article is sometimes 
used in higher diction, instead of the possessive pronoun, 
before SKajejiat. Cp. the verse 9Ba« benft t>ic SWajeflat »on 
3^ren Xruppen? in Schiller's $icco(otnini, Act ii. Scene 7. 

1. 24. ©treiigen, here 'tight.' 

1. 25. (Sinctn ben 3Beg »ericnnen is a figurative expression for 

* to bar the way.' The form ©evrannt is more usual. 

1. 29. SlUed — lebt, ' every feeling of joy and happiness which 
I harbour.' Lit. * all the pleasure of life and joy which exist 
in (with) me.* 

P. 110, 1. 6. 3n — ©etiimmefe, * in the excitement of the fray.' 

1. 15. The poetical expression floffe — SBanbcn, lit. * would not 

burst (melt away) from its bonds,' may here be rendered by 

* but must break.' 

!. 18. (Sntfagen, here * be resigned.' 

1. 24. Ferdinand expresses by this pathetic outburst, that 
he loses in Egmont everything which made life bright to 
him, and the star which guided him through life. He feels 
now like one *who has lost his light at the festive joy of a 
banquet, and his flag amidst the din of battle.' 

1.31. Seifanttticn, here * side by side.* 

P. 117, 1. 3. SBirfung is here used as a synonym of illjdtigfcit, 

* activity.' 

1. 5. Cp. p. 8, 1. 17. 

1. 7. <So — Sufi, * so should you, my friend, love life and 
enjoy it.* 

1. 17. Egmont was not only warned by Orange (cp. pp. 46- 
53, and the Note to p. 53, 1. 9), but repeatedly by other 
friends, more particularly by Robles, Seigneur de Billy, 
a Portuguese gentleman, who had before Alva*s arrival re- 
turned from Spain to Brussels, and was well aware of the 
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disposition of the Court towards Egmont. On the very night 
before his capture, Egmont was warned by a Spanish officer 
of rank, who came secretly into his house and * urged him 
solemnly to make his escape before the morrow.* Gp, 
Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. pp. 120, 122. 

I. 24. Render 3nnerjle« by 'spirit,' and gejogcn by *drawn on. 

1. 26. ^06^ — fein, *yet she (i.e. the country) will be cared for.' 

1.30. ©rubeln, *to ponder*; * speculate.' 2Do may here be 
rendered by * when,* and fo(( by * can.* 

P. 118, 1. 2. 8af— fcin, Met my attendants be commended 
to thy best care.' 

I. 5. Egmont's secretary, whose Christian name was Sol^ann, 
was executed the day before his master died on the scaffold. 
Cp. the Note to p. 80, 1. 13, and Strada, i. p. 322. 

1. 10, ©efc^dftigt : say ' agitates.* 

I..13. Olu^t tief au«, * rests in deep repose.' 

1. 17. 2)en, *such a one.* 

I. 29. iteincn Slbfd^ict), * no leave-taking*; ' no more farewells.' 

P. 119, 1. 6, &c. Wild) ungetoig . . . wad^etib l^ielt, * kept me 
wakeful by its uncertainty.* 3Wit — ®e»ig^eit, * by its resistless 
certainty.* As long as Egmont's fate was doubtful he was 
harassed by cares which kept him wakeful on his couch, but 
now his fate being decided, all mental anxiety had vanished, 
and he only felt the bodily fatigue, the * urgent call of nature.* 

1. 10. Ungebetcn, * unsought' Unerjle^t, * unimplored.* 

U II. 2)u — ©etanfcn, *thou unravellest the knots of intense 
thought.' 

I. 14. Unb — xok, * and wrapped in pleasing delirious visions, 
we are submerged.* Egmont's last speech is a poetical de- 
scription of the sensation which we feel when sleep gradually 
overpowers us. The thoughts lose their definite shape ; the 
course (^rcis) of our harmonious feelings moves on without 
any discordant interruption, and a kind of pleasing delirious 
delusion takes hold of the mind. 

1. 18. aJon — umjioffen, * surrounded by a halo.' 

1. 22. The 'bundle of arrows* was the emblem of the 
* Gueux,* and the * staff with the hat ' were afterwards the 
arms of the Netherland Republic. The latter emblem is 
shown to Egmont as a kind of prophetic vision, 

P. 120, 1. 7. 2)ie — @aume«, *the floating hem of her 
garment.* 

1. 12. Unb — toeg, *and drowning it, sweep it from the 
ground which it asserts.* 

1. 26. 2)oj?veU raf(^ : translate * with double vigour.* 
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GOETHFS VORZUGLICHSTE SCHRIFTEN NACH 
IHREM GATTUNGS - CHAR AKTER. 



A— IiEBEN. 
1. Zur Selbstbiographie. 

1 . A nnalen, oder Tag- und Jahreshefte. 

1749 bis Elide 1822. 

2. Briefe au$ der Schweiz, 1779. 

3. Schweizerreise, (Bricfe.) 1797. 

4. Italienische Rette, 1 786-1 788. 

5. Campagne in Frankreich^ 8cc, 1792 

6. Aui metnem Lehen. Wdhrheit und 

Dichtung, Bis 1775 reichend. 
1811-1830^ 

7. Reise am Rhein, 8cc, 1814-1815. 



II. Briefwechsel. 

1. Mit Kestner, 177 2-1 798. 

2. Mit Knebel, 1774-1832. 

3. \iit. F. H. Jacobi, 17 74-1 8 17. 

4. Briefe an Lavater, 1 774-1 78.^ 

5. An Grafin Stolberg, 1 775-1 782 und 

1822-1823. 

6. An Frau von Stein, 1 776-1826. 

7. An H. Meyer, 1788-1830. 

8. Mit Schiller, 1794- 1805. 

9. Mit Zelter. 1 796-1832. 

10. Ferner Briefe an Merck, Herder, 

Wieland, Rochlitz, Grafen Rein- 
hard, 8cc , und Briefe an Leip- 
ziger Freunde, heraufgegeben von 
O. Jahn. 



B— POBSIB. 

I. Lyrisolies und Didaktisohes. 

1 . Die Hdllenfahrt Ckristi. 1775. 

2. Rbmische Elegien. 1788. 

3. Xenien. 1 796. 

4. Westostlicher Divan, 1814-1819. 

5. Triologie der Leidenschaft. 1823- 

1824. 

Vom Jahre 1765 bis 1832 sind von 
Goethe an zwei tausend kleinere, lyr- 
ische, didaktische und erzcUilende 
Gedichte erscbienen. 

II. Episohes, etc. 

1. Die Geheimnisse, T785. 

2. Reinelte Fucks, 1793. 

3. Hermann und Dorothea. 1 797. 

III. Dramatisohes. 

1. Die Laune des Verliebten, 1767. 

(1768.) 

2. Die Mitschuldigen. 1767. (1768.) 

3. G'dtz von Berlichingen. 1775. 

4. G5tfer,Helden und Wieland. 1774. 

5. Stella, 1774. 

6. Clavigo. 1774. 

•j, Faust. Erste Scenen, 1774. Erster 
Theil voUendet, 1806. Zweiter 
Theil, 1 83 1. 
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8. Egmont. 1787. 

9. Iphigenie. In Prosa, 1779; in 

Verscn, 1786. 

10. Jery und Bdidy, SingspieL 1 779. 

11. Taiso. 1789. 

13. Der Gross-Cophta. 1789. 

I ^. Der Bur ffer general. 1794. 

14. Die natilrliche Tochur, 1802. 

15. Pandora. 1807. 

16. Z>«s Epemenides Erwacken. Ein 

Festspiel zum Friedeosfest, 181 4. 

Uebersetzungen : 

Voltaire's Mahomet. 1779. 
Tankred. 1800. 



IV. Bomaae. 

1 . Leiden des jungen Werther. 1773. 

2. WilhelmMeister'sLehrjahre. 1795 

-1796. 

3. Wilhelm Meisier's Wanderjahre. 

1821. 

4. Z)/> Wahlverwandtschaften. 1809. 

5. f tW um/ Lowe. Novelle. 

Ausserdem eine Anzahl kleinerer £r- 
zahlungen, Marchen, &c. 

C— WISSEWSCHAPT- 
lilCHES. 

I. Biographie und Gesohichte. 

I. Benvenuto Cellini. 1 798. 

3 . Winchelmann und sein Jahrhundert. 

1805. 
3. Zum Andenken an die Herzogin 

Amalie von Weimar. 1807. 



4. Pkilipp Hackert. Biographische 

Skizze. 1810-1811. 
I. Zum Andenken an Wieland. 18 1 3. 



II. Ijiteratur und Kritik. 

1. Recendonen: — 

(a) In den Frankfurter gelehrten 

Anzeigen, 1 772-1773* 
(6) In .der Jenaischen Literatur- 

zeitung, 1 804-1 806. 
{e) In den Berliner Jabrbiichem, 

&c., 1 830-1 83 1. 

2. Anmerkungen zu Rameau^s Neffea 

vou Diderot, 1805. 

Goetbe'sAuf&atze iiber Literaturund 
Kunst sind zu zahlreich um bier im 
Detail aufgezahlt zu werden. 

III. Kunst. 

1 . Ueber deutsche Baukumt. 1771* 

2. l7tf6ffrMa/fm. Nach Diderot. 1798. 
^, Au/sdtze in den Propylden. 1798- 

1800. 
4. Aufsdtze in der Zeitschrift : Kunst 
und Alterthum. 1 81 6- 183 2. 



rv. Zur ITaturwissensoliaft. 



I. 



Die Metamorphose der Pfianzen. 

1790. 
Beiirdge zur Opdi. 1 791-1793. 
Zur Morpkologie, &c. 1817-1824. 
Ueber plastiscke A natomie. 1 83 2 . 

Aussetdem eine Reibe von zahl- 
reicben einzelnen Aufsatzen iiber wis- 
seuscbaftliche Fragen. 



2. 

3. 
4- 



Man vergleiche iiber die Goetbe-Literatur Goedekes *Grundriss* und. die 
cbronologiscb-bibliograpbiscben Scbriften von Graf, Hirzel, Lanzicolle, &c. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHE'S WORKS 



A— LIFE. 
T. Autobiographical. 

I. Truth and Poetry. First 13 Books. 

By John Oxenford. 1846. 
a. Vol. II., and Letters from 

S^witzerland, Italy, &c. By A. J. 

W. Morrison. 1846. 
3. Campaign in France. By R. Flarie. 

1848. 

II. Correspondenoe, &o. 

1 . Goethe's Letters to Leipzig Friends. 

Edited by O. Jahn. Translated 
by R. Slater. 1866. 

2. Correspondence between Schiller 

and Goethe, from 1794- 1805. 
By Miss Dora Schmitz. 

3. Conversations with Eckermann. By 

S. M. Fuller. 1838. 
4. By J. Oxenford. 1850. 

B-POETBY. 
I. Ijyrios. 

1 . Poems. With a sketch of Goethe's 

Life. By E. A. Bowring. 1853. 

2. Poems and Ballads. By W. E. 

Aytoun and T. Martin. With 
Notes. 2nd edition, i860. 

3. Minor Poems. By E. Chawner. 

1S66. 



II. Epics, &c. 

1. Reynard the Fox. 

By (i) T. J. Arnold, 
(ii) Anon. 1853. 

2. Hermann and Dorothea. 
By (i) Holcroft. 1 801. 

(ii) W.Whewell. 1830. 

(iii) M. Winter (in the old 
English measure of Chap- 
man's Homer). 1850. 

(iv) C. Cochrane. 1853. 

(v) T. C. Porter. 1854. 

(vi) H. Dale. 1859. 

(vii) Anon. 1862. 

III. Drama. 

(a) Various, 

1. Stella. Anon. 1798. 

2. Gotz von Berlichingen. 

By (i) Walter Scott. 1799. 
(ii) B. D'Aguilar. 

3. Iphi^^cnie. 

By (i) W. Taylor, of Norwich. 

1793. 
(ii) G. L. Hartwig. 1841. 

(iii) Miss A. Swanwick. 1846. 

(iv) G. J. Adier. 1850. 

(v) Anon. 1851. 

4. Egmont. 

By (i) Anon. Boston. 184 1. 
(ii) Miss Swanwick (Bohn*s 
Library). 1846. 
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By (iii) Anon. Frankfort, 1848. 
(iv) A. D. Coleridge, M. A., 
(Chapman (& Hall). 1868. 



Tasso. 
By (i) 

(») 
(iii) 



C. De$ Voeux. 1827. 
Miss Swanwick. 1846. 
M.A.H. 1856. 

(6) Faust* 

By (i) Lord L. F. Gower. 

(ii) Hay ward. In Prose. 1833. 

5th edition, 1855. 
(iii) J. S. Blackie. With Notes 

and Remarks. 1834. 
(iv) D. Syme. 1834. 
(v) Hon. R. Talbot. 1835. 
(vi) J. Hills. 1840. 
(vii) Sir. G. Lefevre. and edition, 

1843. 
(viii) C.J. Brooks. 2nd edit. 1847. 
(ix) L. Filmore. 1853. 
(x) J. Gal van. i860, 
(xi) Beresford. 1862. 
(xii) T.Martin. 2nd. edit. 1866. 
(xiii) J.W.Grant. 1867. 
(xiv) J. Anster. 1867. 
(xv) J. A. Birds. 1880. 



Parts I and II. 

By (xvi) L. J. Bemays. 1839. 
(xvii) A. Gumey. 1842. 
(xviii) Macdonald (Part II). 1842. 
(xix) Bayard Taylor. 187 1. 
(xx) Miss Swanwick. 1879. 
(xxi) T.E.Webb. 1881. 

IV. Novels. 

1. Sorrows of Werter. 

By (i) A. GifTord (after the 
French translat.). 1789. 

(ii) W. Bender. 1801. 

(iii) F. Gotzberg. 1802. 

(iv) Dr. Pratt. 1813. 2nd 
edit. 1823. 

(v) R. D. Boy Ian. i854.t 

2. Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship, 

&c. 

By (i) T. Carlyle. 1842. 
(ii) R. D. Boylan. 1846. 

3. German Emigrants, and otherMinor 

Tales. By R. D. Boylan. 1846. 

4. Elective Affinities. By R. D. Boylan. 

1854. 



* There have been published, besides, several anonymous translations of 
Part I of * Faust.' 

t There exist, besides, six anonymous English translations of * Werter.* 

N.B. — There exist also translations of several Essays by Goethe on Art. His 
' Theory of Colours ' has been translated by C. L. Eastlake, R.A., 1 840. 
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QEBMAN CLASSICS, 



EDITED BT 

C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc, F. C. P., 

PROFESSOR OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN KING*8 COLLEGE, LONDON; 
EXAMINER IN GERMAN TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

I. Goethe's Egmont. A Tragedy in five Acts. The German 
Text, "with a complete Commentary, Arguments to the Acts, 
an Historical Sketch of the Revolt of the Netherlands, a 
Critical Analysis of the Tragedy, a Life of Goethe, and 
Bibliographical Appendices. Second Edition, revised and 
improved. 

*6oth in form and matter this edition is one that for the use of 
English readers may be pronounced perfect. In historical matter 
it is singularly rich.*— Pa// Mall Gazette^ July i, 1869. 

*The volume is a model of " Helps to the study of a German 
Classic."* — The Freeman, London, May 28, 1869. 

•Dr. Buchheim has done his work thoroughly and well.' — The 
Spectator, Sept. 25, 1869. 

' It seems to us a model of judicious editing.* — Daily Telegraph, 
May 10, 1869. 

• A more complete apparatus criticus for this the most difficult of 
Goethe's works cannot be imagined.* — British Quarterly, July 1869. 

•This edition of Goethe's admirable drama is the best we have 
seen, and the volume altogether one of the most meritorious of the 
series. It contains an excellent life of the poet, a very careful 
analysis of the plot and the characters, and a historical introduction. 
If we add to this, that the annotation is copious, careful, and well 
sustained to the conclusion, and abounding in apt illustration of the 
niceties and structure of the language, we shall have said sufficient 
to recommend the work to all students of the German tongue.*— 
Educational TimeSf June 1869. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

• I have seen enough of the work to be sure that it is thoroughly 
and conscientiously as well as ably done. It cannot but be useful 
and interesting to all lovers of the great Master of German Litera- 
ture.' — From a Letter of T,L, Motley, Author of the *Rise of the 
Dutch Republic* 

II. Schiller's 'Wilhelm Tell. A Drama in five Acts. The Ger- 
man Text, with a complete Commentary, Arguments to the 
Acts, an Historical Essay on the * Legend of Tell,* a Critical 
Analysis of the Drama, a Life of Schiller, and Bibliographical 
Appendices. TTiird revised Edition, 

'There is no work more suitable for Students of German, and no 
edition of it so well adapted for English readers as this, which is 
a< complete and satlsfactor}' in every respect as could be desired. 
Dr. Buchheim has spent much time in laborious research, and 
brought to bear upon the work all the resources of scholarship, 
skill in teaching, and experience in editing. He has also made the 
edition more useful to classical students by references to the ancient 
Classics, and occasional philological observations.' — The Atkenaum, 
August 26, 1 871. 

• Two years ago Dr. Buchheim produced an edition of Goethe*t 
'* Egmont," in which he eschibited some of the highest qualifications 
demanded from the editor of a great classical poem. The volume 
before us has been edited with equal ability and care. It is no 
small boon to possess an edition which will not only prove useful 
to the student, but interesting to the scholar.' — PaU Mail Gazette^ 
April 5, 1871. 

• This second volume of German Classics is devoted to an edition 
of Schiller's Wilhelm Tell^ on which the editor has evidently be- 
stowed much painstaking labour. The legend on which the poet 
proceeded is made the subject of a separate treatise, in whicii, alas, 
like so many other stories that have charmed the world, it melts 
away under the searching fire of historical criticism.* — The Scot&man^ 
September 12, 1871. 

• The Tell of Schiller has been edited in the same intelligent and 
scholarly manner as the Egmont, Professor Buchheim has antici- 
pated the latest utilitarianism in its proposed substitution of German 
for Greek as the intellectual whetstone of the rising generations. 
His, at all events, is a first, or the first, considerable endeavour to 
edit German Classics in the fashion in which only classical Greek 
and Latin authors have been edited.' — The Morning Post, June 8, 
1871. 

•In Dr. Buchheim, Schiller's "Tell** has certainly found an inters 
preter who has spared neither time nor labour in making clear every 
difficulty which the text offers, whether in revealing the deeper 
meaning of some obscure or unnoticed passage, giving philological 
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definitions of curious words, or explaining the numerous popular 
Swiss expressions occurring in the drama. ... In addition to 
the Notes, there is an Introduction, containing a condensed Life of 
Schiller ; a Critical Analysis, which not only illustrates the drama 
as a work of art, but also gives the curious history of its composi- 
tion ; and, finally, an elaborate 'Essay on the *' Legend of Tell *' and 
the *' Liberation of the Forest Cantons." We recommend this Essay 
to the special attention of the reader.' — Th§ Educational Times^ 
April I, 1871. 

*In the admirable Series of German Classics which Professor 
Buchheim. has been preparing for the youth of England, we find a 
careful, comprehensive, and conclusive rdsume of all the Tell stories.' 
— The Daily News, October I, 1872. 

'The books and documents referring to the Tell legend are in 
themselves a library; but Dr. Buchheim, in an exhaustive essay 
prefixed to the tragedy, has condensed the contents of that library 
into two dozen most interesting pages. He gives a history of the 
Forest Cantons, traces the origin and growth and spreading of 
the leeend of Tell with a zeal and consequent completeness with 
which it has never yet been treated.' — Notes and Queries, October 26. 
1872. 

„2)iefe Slu^cjabcn ent^iaftcn ben bcutf(!^en %nt in mcgtic^fl correctei 
©ejlalt, begleitet »on engliftS^cn Slnmerfungen, bie fotoo^l ba3 ^pxad^i 
Ud^f n?tc bad fad^Uc^e SWomeut bcrurfficfttigcn. JDiefelben jinb dugerjl 
jmcfmd^ig ancielegt, in bet red^ten !D7itte jtoifd^en gu t)te( unb }u 
wenig. . . \ 4>rofeffor 2)r. U^ud^i^eim'd 2)?ct^obc bfirfte unbe« 
benfltd^ au(^ bet und co^irt trerben. Sludfu^rlid^e ^inteitungen 
brincjcn bet .SLUl^elm XtW cine griinblit^ aufgefafte unb »on ben 
ttjeitejlen ®ef!c^t«punften genommene ©iograp^ie @^if(er'«, bei, ,(Sg« 
mont ' eine foldje ©oetlje'^—aUeei naturlic^ fixr bad engUfd^e $ubli* 
hint bered^net, aber gleic^fafld ntuftcrQixltig fur dljnlid^e Sudgaben.'' — 
gutter fur Hterarifd^e Unterl^altung, 23. gilov. 1871. 

* Vous avez sauvegardd les droits de la veritS sans meconnattre ceux 
de r imagination ei vous avez interpriti Vun des plus beaux chefs 
d^asuvre inspire par celle^ei avec une sincerity de sentiments qui montre 
que Von peut allier tout ensemble V intelligence en la po6sie et celle de 
de Vhistoire.' — From a letter of M. Rilliet de Condolle, author of 
* Les Origines de la Confederation Suisse/ &c. ' 

III. LoBsins's Minna von Barnholm. A Comedy in Five 
Acts. The German Text, with a complete Commentary, 
Arguments to the Acts, a Critical Analysis, a Life of Lessing, 
and Bibliographical Appendices. Second revised Edition, 

*Dr. Buchheim's Introduction and Notes are alike excellent.'— 
Athenaum, March 8, 1873. 
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•Dr. Buchheim, as the editor of this series, requires no praise. 
He has long ago secured it, and deserved what he has secured. 
His life of Lessing shews his merits as a biographer ; his critical 
analysis and his notes give the more than usual proof of his scholar- 
ship and sound judgment; and this comedy of Lessing is one of 
the most amusing in the German r6pertoire* — Notes and Queries, 
February 38, 1874. 

* A more desirable book for the thorough-going student of German 
literature could hardly be conceived. In the shape of a life of 
the dramatist, and a critical analysis of the portion of his works 
here dealt with, there is given much general information cal- 
culated to lend an additional charm to one of the most enter- 
taining, as it is also one of the most beautifully-written, of 
modem comedies. The text itself is copiously elucidated, the editor 
showing in this portion of his work a sound appreciation of the kind 
of difficulties over which the tyro requires to be helped. With such 
notes before him, even the beginner m German will find himself in 
a position not merely to spell out the meaning of his. author, but 
to enter fully into the meaning of allusions, and to realise the full 
significance of idiomatic phrases.' — TVie Scotsman^ May 16, 1873. 

*Dr. Buchheim's interesting commentary is well calculated to 
promote the popularity of ** Minna von Barnhelm " among students 
of German, as it not only explains most of the difficulties which 
are apt to perplex the beginner, but contains a mass of philological 
information and etymological discussion which cannot fail to attract 
and interest even advanced scholars. Like the Professor's previous 
editions of Goethe's ** Egmont " and Schiller's " Tell " in the same 
series, the comedy is furnished with "Arguments" and preceded 
by a critical " Analysis " which fully enters into the bearing of the 
whole play and of tlie characters, and materially assists the reader 
in his appreciation of its numerous beauties.' — Educational Times, 
April I, 1873. 

•The two earlier volumes, the Egmont of Goethe and the 
Wilhelm Tell of Schiller, have appeared some time. The excellence 
of the Introductory Essays, the Critical Analysis, and the Com- 
mentary which accompanied the text, won for the earlier volumes 
a wide and appreciative approbation. . . . There can be no doubt 
that thoroughness combined with literary excellence forms the chief 
characteristic of the series to which a third volume, the Minna von 
Barnhelm by Lessing, has now been added. The present volume 
is equal in merit to its predecessors. The Life of Lessing which 
has been prefixed is good. . . . The Critical Analysis of the play 
is full and remarkable for its literary insight. The Commentary 
deals with the difficulties of language and matter, and is useful alike 
to student and scholar.* — Westminster Review^ October 1873. 

•We do think very highly of Dr. Buchheim's editions, and we 
hold that the students of German are much indebted to him for 
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them. . . . Dr. Buchheim*s editions are done with far more care 
than is usually bestowed on school-books, and more than this, they 
show the scholarlike treatment which has hitherto been given almost 
exclusively to the Classics of Greece and Rome. The student of 
literature has been cared for as well as the schoolboy.* — Quarterly 
Journal of Education, April 1873. 

' A selection from the three chief classical writers of Germany — 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller — edited for the Clarendon Press 
Series by Dr. Buchheim, deserves especial commendation for the 
clearness and copiousness of the Commentary, which leaves no 
verbal or grammatical difficulty unnoticed, and for the genial and 
sympathetic spirit of the biographical notices and introductions 
to the particular works prefixed by the editor/ — Saturday Review, 
April 19, 1873. 

' In this, the third volume of his German Classics, Dr. Buchheim 
has successfully reproduced the features which gave value to his 
editions of Goethe's *'Egmont" and Schiller's "Tell." The Intro- 
duction gives an interesting and appreciative sketch of the life, 
literary work, and influence of Lessing, with a critical analysis of 
the play. The text, which is beautifully printed, is supplied with 
an English argument, and the notes, extending over fifty pages, 
proceed upon the principle, already applied to **Egmont" and 
** Wilhelm Tell,** that the modem classics require a commentary 
almost as much as the ancient ones, that they are fully worthy of 
it. . . . We cannot imagine the play presented in a more attractive 
form to the student than it is in this volume, in which Dr. Buchheim 
has certainly done his work thoroughly and well.' — Aeademyt July 21, 

1875. 

'Thanks to Professor Buchheim, Lessing's 'Minna von Bamhelm' 
has become an English school classic.* — Pall Mall Gazette, 1879. 

IV. Schiller's Historische Skizzen. i. Egmont's Leben und 
Tod, 2. Die Belagerung von Antwerpen, The German Text 
(printed in Roman type), with a complete Commentary and 
an Historical Introduction. Second Edition, revised and 
improved, 

'Dr. Buchheim has contributed an Historical Introduction and a 
body of explanatory Notes which leave nothing to be desired/ — lAt, 
Churchman, Jan. 25, 1879. 

' The two works here selected for school use by Professor Buch- 
heim are undoubtedly most worthy of being adopted in classes . . . 
The Professor's Notes are excellent' — Educational Times, Dec. 1878. 

' The Historical Introduction is well written, and contains the kind 
of information with which the pupil studying these works ought to 
become acquainted. The Notes at the end of the volume are 
arranged with considerable care, and the critical and historical 
remarks which they contain are well suited for school teaching.' 
— rA* Examiner, Jan. 18, 1879. 
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V. Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama in Five Acts. 
The German Text, with a complete Commentary, Argu- 
ments to the Acts, a General and a Critical Introduction. 

•We have seldom met with any work on which snch care and 
pains have been bestowed, and to the elucidation of which such 
an amount of exhaustive criticism and various learning have been 
applied.' — Educational Times, March, 1880. 

From Professor Paley, 

• I have read through with interest and approval your Intro- 
duction, and enough of the Notes to satisfy me that the work is 
altogether well and carefully executed.' 

From Dr. Schmitz, 

• Your excellent edition of Goethe's Iphigeme contains, according 
to my idea, everything that can be expected from an editor of such, 
a masterwork. Your Introductions and Notes will satisfy all the 
reasonable demands of the student of German, and contain besides 
a great deal that is of interest and use to a ripe scholar, who will 
undertake a critical comparison of the two poems of Euripides 
and Goethe. Your estimate of the two appears to me most just 
and correct.' 

From Miss Swanwtch. 

• I have perused with great interest your Introductions, and after 
looking carefully over your Notes, I can only congratulate you upon 
your successful achievement of a very difficult and arduous task. 
Your work will, I feel assured, render valuable assistance to those 
who wish to become acquainted with Goethe s exquisite poem, and 
will also be of interest to classical scholars.' 



From the Rev. Dr. Kynaston, Principal of Cheltenham College. 

* Your Commentary has pleased me very much, and I think shews 
▼ery clearly and justly the relative stand-points of the two poets — 
Euripides and Goethe, as realizing and idealizing the story respectively. 
1 feel sure, that your edition will be welcomed by scholars, especially 
now, that few if any earnest classical students can carry their re^ 
searches far without a knowledges of German.' 

From Professor R. C. Jebb, 

* You have completely succeeded in your task of making your 
Commentary valuable and interesting to classical scholars.' 
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•Dr. Buchheim presents us with a very valuable and copious 
commentary on this •* marvellous dramatic poem," introduced by an 
interesting essay, in which the Euripidean *• Tauric Iphigenia " is 
compared with Goethe's work, and the point, long disputed among 
critics, is settled, that the German author had no intention to produce 
an imitation of the Greek play.' — The Examiner, May 15, 1880. 



FORTHCOMING WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

A Modem German Beader, in Three Parts. Part I. In the Press. 
Schiller's Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, etc. 
Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. With Notes, Introduction, etc. 
Selections from the poems of SoMller and Goethe. 
Becker's (K.P.) Priedrich der Grosse. 
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